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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

PREFACE 

TO 

THE GUARDIAN. 



1 HE seventh volume of the Spectator, 
Originally intended to be the last, was concluded 
Dec. 6, 1712, and the first paper of the Guar- 
dian made its appearance March IC, 1713. 
This work had been actually projected by Sterle 
before the conclusion of the Spectator. In a 
letter to Pope, dated Nov. 12, 1712, he an- 
nounces his intention in these words, " I desire 
you would let me know whether you are at leisure 
or not? I have a design which I shall open a 
month or two hence, with the assistance of the 
few like yourself. If your thoughts are nnen- 
gaged, I shall explain myself farther." To this, 
which indicates that Pope had previously assisted 
Steele, though of that assistance we have no 
direct proof, he answers that he shall be very 
ready and glad to contribute to any design that 
tends to the advantage of mankind, which, he 
adds, " I am sure^ all ypurs do.''* 

* Steele's Letters to bis friendf, voU 2. p. 338, 339. 
VOL. XVI. b 
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It woald appear that Steele undertook this 
wojk without any previous concert with his 
illustrious colle^ue, and that he pursued it for 
many weeks with vigour and assiduity, and with 
very little assbtance from his friends, or from the 
letter-box. 

To the character of Nestor Ironside, the 
Guardian, some objections have been offered. 
Dr. Johnson thinks, " it was too narrow and 
too serious : it might properly enough admit both 
the duties and decencies of hfe, but seemed not 
to include literary speculation, and was in some 
degree violated by merriment and burlesque. 
What had the Guardian of the Lizards to do 
with clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of 
ants, or with Stbada's Prolusions ^if'* 

Dr. Johnson's opinions are so generally enti* 
tied to reverence, that it is not without reluctance 
i presume to object to this decision. It appears 
to have been wiitten in an ulilucky moment of ca- 
price. To scrutinise the titles assumed by the 
KssAYiSTS, in this severe manner, would be to 
disfranchise the whole body, and probably no on^ 
would suffer more than the Rambler, a name 
which Dr. Warton has censured, and with 
as Uttle reason. And what shall be said of 
names intrinsically so contemptible as Idle^r and 
Lounger? But 



it 



It were to consider too curiously to consider so f" 



'i'he views of our Essayists in the choice of 
a name, have been either to select one that did 
not pledge them to any particular plan, or one 
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that expressed humility, or promised little, and 

might aiiterwards excite an agreeable surprize b]r 

its unexpected fertility. Of die former class are 

the Spectator, World, Mirror: of the 

latter class are theTATLER, Rambler, Idler, 

Adventurer. The Connoisseur is a name 

of some danger, because of great promise ; and 

die Guardian might perhaps have been liable 

to the same objection, if he had not tempered the 

austerity of the preceptor with the playfulness of 

the friend and companion, and partaken of the 

amusements of his pupik while he provided for 

their instruction. And with respect to his '' li- 

teraiy speculations, as weU as his merriment and 

burlesque," we may surely allow him some lati* 

tude, when we consider that the public at large 

was put under his guardianship, and that the 

demand for variety became consequently more 

extensive. 

But those points are scarcely worth contesting. 
The Guardian was in effect a continuation of 
the Spectator, under another name. It was 
conducted on the same plan, and with the same 
laudable intentions, and in general was written by 
die same authors. It was published daily until 
Oct 1, 1713, No. 175, when it was abruptly 
I closed by Steele, in consequence of a quairel 
between him and To n s o n, the bookseller. Pops 
informs us that he stood engaged to his bookseller 
in articles of penalty for all the Guardians; 
and h^ desisting two days, and altering the title of 
die paper to that of the Englishman, was quit 
of the obligation, these papers, the Englishman, 

ho. 
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being printed for Buckley. Mr." Hug 
gives the following account of this afiair in a Ii 
to Addison, dated Oct. 6, 1713: " I dc 
doubt but you know, by this time, that 
Steele has abruptly dropt the Guardi 
He has this day published a paper called 
Englishman, which begins with an answe 
the Examiner, written with great boldness 
spirit, and shews that his thoughts are at pn 
on politics. Some of his friends are in pain a 
him, and are concerned that a paper should 
discontinued, which might have been gencrall} 
tertaining without engaging in party matters." 
Addison could not be ignorant of Stee 
conduct in this affair, as he had written s 
Guardians only a week before it closed; 
the nature of Steele's bai^in with Ton so 
not sufficiently explained to enable us to form 
judgment of it. As Steele got rid of it m< 
by desisting to conduct the paper, or to write, 
terms must have been very loosely woixled. 
why should Steele's conduct injure the p? 
or stop its progress? Addison wrote a 
fifty Guardians " with powers truly co 
with nice discrimination of character, and a 
rate observation of natural or incidental devia 
from propriety," and with such assistance 
Tonson had engaged him, the Guardian n 
have been continued notwithstanding Stee 
retirement. But it is useless to conjecture w 
wo have so little information. It is certain 
Steele's plunge into politics was at diis 
violent, as, when in the following year the Si 
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TATOR was revived, it does not appear that he 
took any share in it. 

The abrupt change, however, which tliis writer 
made from Guardian to Englishman ap- 
pears in a very unfavourable light : he might M'ish 
to get rid of his engagement, whatever it was, with 
Ton SON, and he might wish to carry his politics to 
a new paper in which politics might be in place ; 
Imt unless there was something very unjust in 
Ton son's conduct, of which we have no informa- 
tion, he had no right to damnify Ton son's pro- 
perty by entitling his new paper, " The English- 
man, bein^ the sequel of the Guardian :" and 
declaring m his first paper, that he had '' for 
valuable considerations purchased the lion,* desk, 
pen, ink, and paper, and all other goods of Nestor 
Ironside, Esq. who has thought tit to write no 
more himself, but has given me fiill liberty to re- 
port any sage expressions or maxims which may 
tend to die instruction of mankind, and the service 
of his country." He then goes on to tell, with 
lome humour, that Nestor advised him to turn 
patriot, &c. This paper extended to its '57th 
umber, and being almost entirely of a political 
cast, has seldom been reprinted. 

But another difficulty, not easily got over, arises' 
fitna the dedications and preface to the-GuAR- 
BiAN, when published in two volumes octavo by 
T0H8ON, in 1714. The first volume is dedi- 

* The gilt lion*«-faead letter-box, used in the publication of 
te Guardian, and then placed in Button's coifce-house, was 
■terwarda for many years at the Shakespeare taveni, in 
C^ovent-ga^en. The master of this tavern becoming a 
baidLmpt, tiie lion's-head was sold among hit effects, Nov 
8, 1804, for 171. 10s. 

b 3 
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cated to General Cadogan^ and the second tc 
Mr. PuLTENEY, and the Annotators seem tc 
have no doubt tliat Steele wrote these dedica- 
tions; if so, he must have been in some degree 
reconciled to his bookseller* But as to the ad- 
dress or preface, entitled " The Publisher to the 
Reader," I think it extremely doubtful whether he 
had any hand in it. Addison's assistance is ac- 
knowledged in this singular way: '^ All these pa- 
pers, which are distinguished by the mark of an 
hand, were written by a gentleman who has ob- 
liged the world with productions too sublime to ad" 
mii that the author of them should receive any ad- 
dition to his reputation, from such loose occasiofiai 
thoughts as make up these little treatises. Foi 
TGr'hicn reasony his name shall be concealed.'^ Can 
we suppose that this awkward compliment could 
be paid by a man who knew how to appreciate 
Add I soil's writings, and knew upon which of 
them his future fame was to rest? Would Steele 
have characterbed Addison's papers as ^^ loose 
occasional thoughts" unworthy of his name ? And 
what were the sublime productions, the produc- 
tions too sublime to admit of the mention of his 
Guardians in the same sentence i 

1'he compliment paid to Pope, and the adver- 
tisement tacked to it, ^^ that he is now translating 
Homer's Iliad by subscription," seems likewise to 
favour die conjecture that this preface was drawn 
up by Ton son, or by his instructions ; * and the 

• Mr. TiCKELL 18 by some supposed to have written thb 
arficle. Hutchinson's History of Cnmberland, art. Tick- 
Ki.L. He quotes " Tlie Editore'* as his authority,, meaning 
the Editors or Annotators on the Guardian, but I fiini 
Uiein uniformly ascribing the Preface to Steele, ' 
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last paragraph adds considerable weight to it. 
^' There are some discourses of a less pleasing na- 
ture which relate to the divisions among us^ and 
such (lest any of these gentlemen should suffer 
from unjust suspicion) 1 must impute to the right 
author of them, who is one Mr. Steele, of Lan- 
gunnor, in the county of Carmarthen, in South 
Wales !" Surely one can scarcely forbear smiling 
at this solemn attempt to throw Steele, who at 
Ais time was writing the Englishman, and no- 
toriously plunging into every political contest in the 
metropolis, into the obscurity of a private gen- 
tleman *' of Langunnor, in the county of Carmar- 
then, in South Wales." — On these grounds I have 
ventured to differ from the opinion of the Anno- 
tators and to attribute this preface to Ton son, 
or some person in his employment.* 

But whatever circumstances attended the con- 
clusion, it appears that Steele came prepared 
for the commencement of the Guardian, with 
more industry and richer stores than usual. He 
wrote a great many papers in succession with very 
little assbtaiice from his contemporaries. Addi- 
son, for what reason is not very obvious, except 
flat he might now be looking to higher em- 
pbyment, does not make his appearance until No. 

•In fte address to Mr. Congreve, prefixed to Addi- 
MK's Dmmmer, Steele takes occasion to repeat tibe com- 
p|inicnt8 he paid Aodison on every occasion, and the 
irank acknowledgements he made of his assistance in the 
ftefiices to the Tatler and Spectator, bat takes no notice 
oftiiis << Publisher to the Reader," which it is not improbable 
be wdnld have thought himself obligecl to do, if be l|ad 
FKtten it. 
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67^ nor after that, except once, until No. 97, 
when he proceeds without interruption for twenty- 
seven numbers, durii^ which time Steele's if* 
fairs are said to have been embarrassed. Steele's 
share amounts to seventy-one papers, in point of 
merit equal, if not superior, to his Specta- 
tors. Addison wrote fifty-one papers, and 
generally with his accustomed excellence, but it 
may perhaps be thought that there is a greater 
proportion of serious matter, and more fi'equent 
use made of the letter-box than was usual with 
this writer. 

The contributors to this paper were not many, 
and of these few some have been already noticed 
as contributors to the Spectator. The first for 
quantity and value, was the celebrated Bishop of 
Cloyne, Dr. George Berkeley, a man uni- 
formly so amiable as to be raidced among the first 
of human beings ; a writer sometimes so absurd 
that it has been doubted whether it was possible 
he could be serious in the principles he laid down. 
His actions manifested the warmest zeal for the 
interests of Christianity, while some of his writings 
seemed intended to assist the cause of infidelity. 
Yet the respect which all' who knew Dr. Berke- 
ley have felt for his excellent character, has res- 
cued him in some measure from this imputation, 
and he will deservedly be handed down to posterity 
as an able champion of religion, although with a 
love of paradox, and somewhat of the pride of 
philosophy, which his better sense could not re- 
strain. 

Ttus eminent writer was bom March 12, l6d4, 
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at Kilcrin, near Thomastown, in the county of 
Kilkenny, in Ireland. At the Q%e of fifteen he 
was admitted a pensioner of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and fellow of that college, June 9, 1707. 
The first proof he gave of his literary abilities, 
was a little piece, entitled " Arithinetica absque 
Algebr^ aut Euclide demonstrata,'' in which he 
discovers an early passion for tlic mathematics, and 
for metaphysical studies. His most celebrated 
works, " The Theory of Vision," and tlie " Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge," appeared hi 1 709 
and 1710. 

Of the *' Theory of Vision," we are assured 
by one who well understood the subject *, that it 
does the greatest honour to the author's sagacity. 
It was the first attempt ever made to distuiguish 
the immediate and natural objects of sight from 
the conclusions we have been accustomed from in- 
fancy to draw from them : a distinction from which 
the nature of vision has received great light, and 
by which many phenomena in optics, before looked 
upon as unaccountable, have been clearly and disr 
tinctly reived. To "The Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge," and the "Three Dialogues be-^ 
tween Hylas and Philonous," which may be con- 
ffldered as a defence of the Principles, the same 
pnqse has not been given. In these he argues 
with uncommon subtlety and firmness against the 
existence of matter, an opuiion which has occa^ 
iHoned his being classed, by some writers, among 
;K:eptics. Hume very decidedly asserts, that his 
)iyritings form the best lessons of scepticism, ^x\^ 

♦ Dr. Reio« 
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Dr. Be ATT IE also considers them as having a 
sceptical tendency. He adds, that if Berke- 
ley's argument be conclusive, it proves that to be 
false, which every man must necessarily beheve, 
every moment of his life,, to be true, and that to 
be true which no man since the foundation of the 
world was ever capable of beUeving for a single 
moment. Berkeley's doctrine attacks the most 
incontestible dictates of common sense ; and pre- 
tends to demonstrate that the clearest principles of 
human conviction, and those which have deter- 
mined the judgment of men in all ages, and by 
which the judgment of all reasonable men must 
be determined, are certainly fallacious.*' 

The '^ Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous* 
were published in 1713 in London, to which he 
now came over, and where the reputation of his 
writings made his company be generally courted 
by the learned and the great: at this time he wrote 
his Guardians for Sir Richard Steele. At 
the end of this year he went abroad with the cele- 
brated Earl of Petbrborouoh, who was ap^ 
pointed ambassador to the king of Sicily, and to 
the other Italian States, as his lordship's chaplain 
and secretary. In August 1714 he returned to 
England with Lord Peterborough, and as he 
had yet no preferment in the church, he accepted 
the office of travelling tutor to Mr. Ashe, son 
of Dr. St. George Ashe, bishop of Cloghen 
In this excursion he employed upwards of four 

* Beattie's Essay od Truth. Berkeley's system is ex- 
plained and conibted at great length in Dr. Reid's Essays 
on the Intellectoal Powers of Man, cliap. 10 and 11. It is 
oot necessary to dwell longer on the subject in this place. 
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ITS, and his curiosity led him to extend ivhat is 
nmonly called the grand Tour, to places less 
)wn, travelling over Apulia, Calabria, and the 
ole island of Sicily, but his journal of transac- 
18 in these places was unfortunately lost. On 
way homeward, he drew up, at Lyons, a cu- 
js tract, '^ De Motu," which he sent to the 
yal Academy of Sciences at Paris, the subject 

proposed by that assembly, and committed 
.9 die press, shortly after his arrival in London 
J 721; and about the same time, in conse- 
nee of the extensive miseries occasioned by the 
ith Sea Scheme, he wrote '^ An Essay towards 
renting the Ruin of Great Britain." After the 
iication of this pamphlet, he accompanied the 
i of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
t country as one of his Grace's chaplains, 
now took the degree of Bachelor and JDoctor 
divinity, November 14, 1721*. 
Jthough he had still no preferment in the 
ch, a circumstance, considering the extent of 
reputation, not easily accounted for, he re- 
id an accession to his slender finances from 
ft's Vanessa, Mrs. Esther Vanhom- 
H, to whom Swift had introduced him on 
first going to London in 1713. This lady, 

ed with Swift's continued neglect, left the 
te of her fortune, about 80001. to be equally 
led between Mr. Marshall, a lawyer, and 
Berkeley, a bequest the more remarkable, 

latter had never seen her once from the 
of his return to Ireland to her death. 

Iiis fact is denied by a writer in the Gent. Mag. ▼oI.4d» 
>• Our authority b chiefly the Life published by pr» 
CRKBLEY, the Bisbop's brother: and tiiesame artid« 
;cd in tho Hiog. Brit 2d edit. 
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His first ecclesiastical promotion took place in 
1724, when the duke of Grafton bestowed on 
him the Deanery of Derry, worth 1 lOOl. per an^ 
nam ; and he now attempted to carry into execu- 
tion what had long been forming in his benevolent 
mind, " A scheme for converting the savage Ame- 
ricans to Christianity, by a college to be erected 
in the Summer Islands, otherwise called tlie Isles 
of Bermuda." In this proposal he was sincere 
and disinterested beyond the usual sacrifices of die 
benefactors of mankind. He offered to resign his 
opulent preferment, and to dedicate the remahidei* 
of his life to the instruction of the youtli m Ame- 
rica, on the moderate subsistence of lOOl. oiil^'^ 
and such was the force of his example, and peajljl 
haps of his eloquence, that three junior fellows 
of Trinity College offered to accompany him, and 
exchange all hopes of preferment at home for 401. 
per annum in the Atlantic ocean. In his life are 
detailed, at length, the manly firmness, patience, 
and assiduity with wliich Dr. Berkeley prose- 
cuted this plan, the loss he sustained in his fortune 
and expectations, and the ultimate causes of its 
failure, which are not very honourable to the parties 
concerned. 

In 1 732, after his return from this expedition, 
he published his " Minute Philosopher," a work 
which must ever rescue him from the suspicion of 
scepticism. In this he pursues the freethinker 
through the various gradations of atheist, libertine, 
enthusiast, scomer, critic, metaphysician, fatalist,, 
and sceptic, and very successfully employs against • 
him several new weapons drawn from his " Theory 
« f Vision." In 1734 he was promoted to the 
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bishoprick of Clovne, to \i'hich he immediate] t re- 
paired, and aftenvards almost constantly resided, 
fiuthful in the discharge of every episcopal duty. 
His zeal for religion prompted him, about tliis time, 
to write " The Analyst," against the scepticism 
of Dr. Halley. In this work he demonstrated 
that mysteries in faith were unjustly objected to 
by mathematicians, who admitted nnich greater 
m\-steries, and even falsehoods in science ; of 
which he endeavoured to prove that the doctrine 
of fluxions furnished an eminent example. Thi» 
produced a controversy of some lengtli.* 

From this time his publications were chiefly 
npon occasional subjects, except his celebrated 
* Treatise on Tar-\Vater/^ a medicine from which 
he had experienced relief in a case of nervous colic, 
and which he wished to recommend to more ge- 
neral use in a pamphlet written with all his pecu- 
liarities of manner, and depth of research, enti- 
ded " Siris, a chain of philosophical Reflections 
and Inquiries concerning the Virtues of Tar- 
Water," 1744. It is indeed a chain, says his 
biographer^ which like that of the poet, reaches 

•- This part of Dr. Berkeley's life is related by a)I his 
Bbji^phers with an unpardonable inattention to dates. It 
iiitated, that onr author wrote tlie Analyst in consequence 
of a rommunication of Addison respecting Dr. Garth's 
htt illnesf^. Now Garth and Addison died within six 
BBontbs of each otiicr, in 1719, about fifteen years before Dr. 
Bebkele Y is'said to have written the Analyst, in consequence 
of Addison'^ information respecting Dr. Garth's dyih^ 
words. This Biographer's expression is, ^^ Addison' had 
IBv^n Uie bishop," &c. who was not Bishop until 1734. But 
what is of more importance, it is not clear from Dr. Berke- 
ley's Life, t^t he was in England in 1719, when Garth di<*d, 
nor afterwards before AD0i8ON'd' death. 

VOL. XVI, C 
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from earth to heaven, conducting the reader, by 
an almost imperceptible gradation, from die phe-* 
mmiena of Tar-Water, dirough die depths of 
the ancient philosophy, to the sublimest myste* 
ry of the Christian religion. It was printed a 
second time in 17479 and he added *^ Farther 
Thoughts on Tar-Water," in 1 752. The medi- 
cine became exceedii^Iy popular, and continued so 
for a considerable dme, but fiardier experience has 
not confirmed its virtues, and it is now fallen into 
disuse. 

In July 1752 our aged prelate removed with hitf 
&mily to Oxford, in oider to superintend die 
educationof oneof his sons (die late Dr. Georgb 
Berkeley, Prebendary of Canterbury, 8cc.)anif 
widied to pass the remainder of his life in a place 
so well suited to his passion for learned retirement ; 
but sensible at the same time of the impropriety 
of a bishop's non-residence, he endeavoured U> 
exchai^ his h^h preferment for a canonry at Ox- 
ford. Failing of success in this, he requested 
permission to resign his bishoprick, but when the 
King heard who it was that had presented so ex-* 
traordinary a petition, he declared that *' he should 
die a bishop in spite of himself,^' and gave him full 
liberty to reside where he pleased. 

Of thb indulgence, however, he was not long 
permitted to avail himself. * On Sunday evenings 
Jan. 14, 1753, as he was sittii^ in the midst of 
his family, listening to die lesson in the Burial 
Service (1 Cor. chap, xv.) which his Lady was 
reading and on which he was commenting,* he 

* Biog. Brit vol. 3. Corrigenda prefixed to that vol, art. 

BiRXBLBY. 
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was seized widi what the physicians tenned a palsj 
of die hearty and instantly expired, llie charac- 
ters of few men have been handed down mth so 
many testimonies of beauty and excellence : what- 
ever may be dionght of some of his writings^ his 
intentions were unquestionably good, and the ac- 
tions of his whole life were eminently liberal, 
virtuous, and disinterested. Bishop Atterbury 
declared on one occasion, that he did not think 
80 much understanding, so much knowledge, so 
much innocence, and such humility, had been 
the portion of any but Angels, until he saw Mr. 
Berkeley. It would not be easy to add so high 
a panegyric, nor, if the whole of his character be 
Considered, to take from it. 

Dr. Berkeley's share in the Guardian has 
been ascertained, partly on die authority of his 
son, who claims Nos. 3, 27, 35, 39^ 49; 55, 
6S, 70, TTy and 126, and partly on that of the 
Annotators, who add to these Nos. 83, 88, and 
89.* The principal design of these papers is to 
expl^ and defend some branch of the evidences 
Qf.Christiani^ against the freethinkers of the age, 
as they were somewhat improperly called, or to 
duddate its peculiar doctrines in a populaur man- 
ner. The style is therefore pliun and perspicuous, 
and the arguments such as are easily comprehend-^ 
ed and remembered. In Nos. 35 and 59 tm hu- 
mourous turn is given to the subject of free tliink- 
ing, by a very ingenious device. With respect to 
No. 3, which was the first publication in opposition 

* No. 69 has been claimed for Dr. Bersrlby, Gent. Mas. 
1790, p. 1S5. 

c e 
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to CoLLiNs's superficial and illiberal ^^ Discourae- 
Qn Freethinking/' there appears some difficulty in 
t)ie assignment. It is positively claimed by the Bi- . 
shop's son^ as one of the ten papers his father 
wrote, but in Steele's Apology an extract is 
given from this paper, gnd it is said in the mar- 
gin that Steele was the author. I know not 
how tp reconcile these accounts ; there is certain- 
ly nothing in it that Steele might not have . 
written, and the express evidence of his Apo- 
logy may be allowed to preponderate ; on the ' 
other hand, the sentiments and manner of this 
paper seem connected ,by strong resemblance 
^'ith Berkeley's general mode of treating the 
subject. 

. It is asserted by the Annotators, upon unques- 
tionable authority, that Mr. Berkeley had a 
guinea and a dinner with Steele for every pa-, 
per he furnished. This is die only circumstance 
that has come to light respecting the pay of the 
assistants in any of these works. In tlie Specta- 
JOR, it is p]:ob^ble that Addison and Steele 
were joint sharers or proprietors. Li tlie case 
of the Guardian, as already noticed, there 
was a contract between Steele and Ton son, 
the nature of which has not been clearly ex- 
plained. 

It has already been observed that no inquiry in- 
to Pope's share in the Spectator has been suc- 
cessful ; and we cannot certauily prove that he con- 
tributed any original article to tliat work ; in tlie 
Guardian, however, we can witli confidence 
assign to him eight papers which entitle him to 
very high praise as an Essayist. These are Nos, 
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4, 11, 40, 61, 78, 91, 92, and 173. No. 4 
is a very ii^iiioiis attack on the flattery of dedi- 
cations, which at this time were most absurd- 
if fulsom, nor can the best of Pope's contem- 
poraries be excused from the blame of the mean- 
est adulation, which degrades the client widiout 
raising the patron. Steele had treated this sub- 
ject in No. 177 of the Tatler, but if we exa- 
mine his dedications we shall find here another 
instance of his principles being more correct than 
his practice. Dr. Johnson appears to have been 
the first who gave dignity to tins species of com- 
position. 

Nos. 11, 91, and 92, are specimens of such 
d^ant humour as we might expect from the au- 
thor of the inimitable *^ Rape of the Lock ;' and 
perhaps there are few satires in die lai^uage 
siqperior to the receipt for an Epic poem in 
No. 78. In that part of the receipt which di- 
rects the making of a tempest, the technicals of 
the poet and the apothecaiy^are blended together 
with uncommon felicity. This paper was incor- 
porated afterwards in the '' Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus." No. 61, on cruel^ to the brute cre- 
aticm, is one of those pleas for humanity which 
cannot be too highly praised, or too often read ; 
the same subject has been ably and variously ban* 
died by succeeding Essayists, and it is hoped not 
widiout effect. — Pope's last paper, No. 173, on 
gardening, concludes with a list of evergreens, very 
much in the manner of Addison. This paper 
will be founi somewhat altered in our Author's 
works, for what reason does not appear, for the 
alteration is by no means an improvement. 

C 'J 
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His paper o n Pa storals, No. 40, requires mor^T 
particular notice, from the singular nature of it, 
and the circumstances which attended it. In this 
he draws an ironical comparison between his own 
Pastorals and those of Philips, and it is " a 
composition," says Johnson, " of artifice, cri- 
ticism, and literature, to which nothing equal will 
easily be found." It is indeed a trick of uncom-. 
mon ingenuit}', and although Addison perceived 
its drift at once, Steele was so completely de- 
ceived as to keep it back for some time lest Pope 
should he offended. It created, however, an ir- 
reparable breach of friendship between Philips. 
and'PopE. 

As Pope excelled in prose, as well as in poetry,' 
and possessed a rich fund of humour, it is to be 
regretted that he contributed so little to those va- 
luable works wliich were now putting vice and fol- 
ly out of countenance. But one reason appears 
to have been, that, like some other writers, he 
was afraid to commit himself in the Guardian, 
lest he should be known to assist Steele, whose 
passion for politics made a connection with him at 
this time not very agreeable, especially to one 
whose connections lay among men of opposite 
principljes. In a letter to Addison, Pope ex- 
presses his sorrow to find it had ^' taken air" tliat 
he had any hand in these papers, because he wrote 
so very few as neither to deserve the credit of such 
a report with some people, nor the disrepute of 
it with others. " An honest Jacobite," he adds, 
*' spoke to me the sense, or nonsense, of the weak 
part of his party very fairly, that the good peo])!e 
took it ill of me that I writ with Steele, tliough 
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Upon never so indifferent subjects." In a subse- 
quent part of this , letter, he gives a curious spe- 
cimen of confidence and secrecy among authors 
and publishers. " I can't imagine whence it 
comes to pass that the few Guardians 1 have 
written are so generally known for mine ; that in 
particular which you mention I never discovered to 
any man but the publisher y till very lately ; yet al- 
most every body told me of it," — " As to his 
(Steele's) taking a more politic turn, I cannot 
any way enter into ihdt secret, nor have I been let 
into it, any more than into the rest of his politics. 
Though 'tis said, he will take into these papers also 
several subjects of the politer kind, as before : Bat 
I assure you, as to myself, I have quite done with 
them for the future. The little I have done, and 
the great respect I bear Mr. Steele as a 
man of wit, has rendered me a suspected Whig 
to some of the violent; but (as old Dry den: 
said before me) 'tis not the violent I desire to 
please/'*' 

No. 149, a very ingenious paper on dress, is 
ascribed to Gay, the poet, on thfe authority of 
^ The Publisher to the Reader ;" yet the Anno- 
tators observe that it has been reprinted as Pope's 
in the latter editions of Pope's works, but is not 
to be found in Warburton's edition, in octavo, 
1751. Common as this topic had become with 

• Letters to and from Mr. Addison, Letter 13. Pope's 
Woi^s, Edit. 1766, vol. 7, Pope's character for Immoar 
would have been sufficiently established if he had writteu 
no more than the letter to Lord Burlington in thatvo- 
Imiie, in which he gives a dialogue with LimtoT; the Book« 
seller. 
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the Essayists, there is much novelty in diis 
paper, and more serious truth than the lovers of 
dress will perhaps discover, or allow. Gay knew 
something of .^dress, for he had been apprenticed to 
a silk-mercer, but ^^ how long he continued be- 
hind the counter, or with what degree of softness 
and dexterity he received and accommodated die 
ladies, as he probably took no delight in telling it, 
is not known.""* The introductory paragraph to 
Pope's Obsequium Catholicon is ascribed to 
Gay, I know not upon what authority.. The 
** Publisher" goes fardier, and ascribes die whole 
letter to him, which however has been always 
printed in Pope's works. The Annotators think 
that it might have been the joint production of 
Pope and Gay, communicated in Gay's hand- 
writing, with which it can hardly be supposed 
that Steele was unacquainted. But this opi« 
nion is founded on the assumption that Steele 
wrote the ** Publisher to the Reader," which 
from this circumstance alone seems a little impro- 
bable. 

A short letter entitled '' More roarii^ of the 
lion," is supposed to have been written by Mr. 
. Lawrence Eusden, of Cambridge, who has 
a poetical version in No. 127> and another in No. 
164. This gentleman was ailerwards Poet Lau- 
reat, but is not allowed to hold a very high rank 
among die favourites of the Muses. 

No. 36^ a very ingenious defence of punning, 
is 'assigned on die authority of Dr. Zachary 
Pbarce, bishop of Rochester, to Dr. Thomas 

* JoHN80M*8 Life of Gat. 
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Birch, Chancellor of Worcester, and Preben- 
dary of that Cathedral. Of this gentleman I 
know of no memoirs that are extant.'**' 

The translation of the parting discourse of Cy- 
nis to his friends, and a letter on the conduct of 
the Pharisees, are attributed on good authority to 
Dr. William Wotton, a writer of consider- 
able learning, and prodigious memory. Mr. Ni- 
chols has given some memoirs of him in that ela- 
borate and useful collection of biographical matter^ 
" The Anecdotes of Bowyer." 

No. 130, on the speculative and active classes 
of mankind, was written by die Rev. Deane 
Bartelett. Steele, in his apology, quotes 
two passages iix)m it, with the foUowuig marginal 
note : — " This most reasonable and amiable light 
in which the clergy are here placed comes from 
that modest and good man tlie Kev. Mr. Barte- 
lett." — Mr. Bartelett was of Merton Col- 
lege, where he took his degree of M. A. July 5, 
1693. Steele was of the same college, and 
there probably became acquainted with liim. 

The papers contributed to the Guardian by 
BuDGEL and Hughes have been already no-r 
ticed in the Preface to the Spectator. Dr. Z. 
P&AJtCE was the author of the humourous letter 
in No. 121, signed Ned Mum. 

No. 1£5, on the sjpring, which at legist merits 
the epithet " pretty,'' is assigned to Mr. Thomas 
TiCKELL^ a writer who has been supposed to 
c<xitnbute much more to the Spectators and 

. * I9 Nash's Worcestershire ijeis called William Birc|i, 
with the date 1719 appended, 
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Guardians than can now be jtraced to his pen 
But such was his connection with the illustrious 
author of these works^ that the outlines of his life 
have a f^ir claim on our attention. 

Thomas Tickell, the son of the Rev. 
Richard Tic«ELL, was bom in 1686 at Bride- 
kirk in Cumberland^ of which his father was Vi- 
car. He was a member of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford; in 1710 he was chosen to a fellowship, 
which he vacated in 1726 by marriage. During 
this long period he had never taken orders, and 
held his fellowship by a dispensation from the 
Crown. His inclination appears to have been to 
aogage in public life, and he obtained the friend- 
ship and patronage of Addison by the poetical 
interest of some el^ant verses in praise of the 
opera of Rosamond, verses so excellent that Pop£ 
did not disdain to borrow from them when he wrote 
Ui praise of Addison."*^ 

To prepare the public for the favourable issue 
of a negociation vnth France, he wrote the "Pros- 
pect of Peace," a poem which Addison com- 
mended m the Spectator; and Tick ell's next 
poem, the ** Royal Progress," very inferior to the 
former, was inserted, as has been sdready noticed, 
in No. 620 of the same work. The most re* 



* The historian of Cumberland says, that if a family tra* 
ditioo may be credited, there was a connection between the 
fiunily of Aiidison and that of Tjckell. There was more- 
over a striking congeniality of manners, temper, talents, 
and principles between them. Addison was modest and 
mild, a scnolar, a gentleinan, a poet, and a Christian ; and 
•o wasTiCKBLL: Addison also was a Whigf and Tickeix, 
as Swift used to call him, fr%ttfffiiiis.— HvTCUiNioii'a 
Comberland, voL 2, pp. 247, S48. 
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markable incident, however, in his life, and what 
embrpiled him in a dispute with his contempora* 
lies, ^ was a translation of the first book of the 
Iliad. This Pope and Pope's friends reported 
to be an invidious attack on his translation then 
read^ for publication, and that it was not written 
by TiCKELL, but by Addison. The biogra* 
(riiersof Pope and Addison have examined into 
the truth of these assertions with minute attention, 
and have in general formed a conclusion in favour 
ofADDTsoN. Dr. Johnson transcribes Pope's 
story, without deciding one way or other. The 
assertions of rival poets are generally strong, and 
perhaps we shall be safest in supposing that Ad* 
DisoN assisted Tickell, and would not have 
been sorry if he had succeeded. Mr. Watts, 
the printer, assured a friend of Mr. Nichols, that 
''the translation of the first book of the Iliad was 
io Tickell's hand writing, but much corrected 
and interlined by Addison."* 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, 
Tickell wrote the " Letter to Avignon," which 
in Dr. Johnson's opinion stands high among party 
poems ; it expresses ** contempt without coarseness, 
and superiority without insolence," qualities in 
general so bacUy managed by party poets, that 
on tfiis account alone it ought to be frequently 
read. 

When Addison went to Ireland as secretary to 
Ihe Earl of Sunderland, he took Tickell 



* NiCHOu's Select Collection of Poems, vol. 4, p 316. 
Xathb Collection are two Poems " not in Tickbll's works," 
one in woh 6y of very considenbUi leagllii entitled << Ox« 
ford." 
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with him, and employed him in public busineas 
and when he rose to be Secretary of State fo 
Great Britain, he appointed him his Under Secre 
tary, against the advice and pleasure of Steele 
who appears to have entertained an unfavourabl 
opinion of his temper, and even of his honour.' 
These suspicions Addison is said to have com 
municatedtoTiCKELL, the consequence of whicl 
afterwards broke out openly in Tick ell's lif 
of Addison, and Steele's dedication of th 
Drummer. The friendship, however, betwe 
Addison and Tick ell remained unabated, an< 
when Addison died, he left him the charge c 
publishing his works, with a solemn recoramen 
dation to the patronage of Craggs, his Majesty' 
Principal Secretary of State. Some singular cir 
cumstances attended this publication, which ar 
thus related by Pope in a letter to Atterbury 
— * 'Addison's works came to my hands yesterda} 
I cannot but think it a very odd set of incidents 
that the book should be dedicated by a dead mai 
(Addison) to a dead man (Cuaggs) and evei 
that the new patron (Lord Warwick) to whou 
Tick ELL chose to inscribe his verses, should h 
dead also before they were published. Ha< 
I been in the Editor's place 1 should have been i 
little apprehensive for myself, under a thought tha 
every one who had any hand hi that work was h 
die before the publication of it." 

To this work Tick ell prefixed an el(^ oi 
the author, the excellence of which seems to b 
universally acknowledged. Dr. Johnson ha 

• CrBBCK's Life of TiCKrLi,. 
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selected the third and fourth paragraphs as pre* 
emineaty to which may perhaps be added some 
lines in the second. The merit of the whole, 
however, has never been surpassed. He seems 
to say no more tlian grief inspires, and his grief 
and his reflections are those of every man who has 
lost a friend. 

This editipn comprises all Addison's works 
in prose and verse, and is printed in a very splen- 
(iid form in four quarto volumes, ornamented with 
a fine portrait of Addison by Vert uk, after 
Kneller, and with some beautiful head-pieces 
principally from designs by Sir Jam ks Thorn - 
HILL. Some papers of the Tatler have been 
in the A nnotators edition ascribed to Addison, 
which are not to be found in Tick ell's edition, 
and he has by a mistake reprhited No. 500 of the 
Spectator, which was Steele's. lie has on 
the other hand omitted No. 328, the substituted pa- 
per, which was written by Addison. 

About the year 1725, Tickell was made Se- 
cretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place 
of* great honour, in which he continued until 1 740, 
when he died, April 23, at Bath. Of his person- 
al character we have little information : he is said 
to have been a man of gay conversation, at least 
a temperate lover of wine and company, and in 
Ins domestic relations without censure. It may 
be added, that he was in one respect at least a 
man of great modesty. He suppressed his share 
in the Spectator and Guardian, for which 
no other motive can fairly be assigned, and this 
he did so successfully, that it is not easy to deter- 
mine ^9ny one paper to be his. Of those which 
vol, XVI. d 
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have been attributed to him, upon conjecture, he 
had no reason to be ashamed; yet it frequently 
happens that men in advanced and serious life do 
not look upon their juvenile productions with 
complacency. If this apology is unsatisfacto- 
ry, let it be supposed, on tlie other hand, 
that he became vain, and thought them beneath 
him.* 

It may not be unentertaining now to take a cur- 
sory view of the principal periodical papers which 
accompanied or succeeded those on which the opi- 
nion of the public have bestowed classical fame. 
A complete enumeration would be difficult: many 
of them attracted so little notice, as to fall still- 
born from the press ; others acquired temporary 
fame, and are now forgotten ,• and a few are yet 
occasionally read or consulted by those who are 
curious to trace the opinions or manners of the 
times. 

In this sketch, we shall first follow those 
writers whose success in the Tatler, &c. 
seemed to justify their subsequent attempts to 



* " We have not been able to learn what family he left^ 
if any ; his widow, we have heard, was living not many 
years ago. Richard Tic&ell, Esq. a (late) Commissioner 
of the Stamps, and author of the humourous pamphlet, cal* 
led ** Anticipation,'' as well as of several ingenious poeti* 
cal productions, is certainly of our poet's famihr ; but there 
is some reason to tiiink he is a descendant of his brother, 
Richard Tickbll, Esq. who married in Whitehaven." 
HuTOHiNSON, vH supra. Subsequent information assures 
me that the late Richard Tic&ell was the son of Richard 
TiCKELL, Esq. who died at Windsor in 1793, and was the 
son of Addisov^s friend. Richard the auUiorW Antidpa- 
tion, died in the same year a few months after his father. 
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guide public opinion in literature, manners or po- 
litics. 

Mr. HuGHESy after communicating to Ad- 
dison the conclusion of the Guardian by 
Steele, which we have already quoted from his 
letter, goes on in the same to inform Addison 
that he had sketched the plan of a new paper. 
In this he supposes a society of learned men, of 
various characters, who meet together to carry on 
a conversation on all kinds of subjects, and who 
empower their Secretary to draw up any of their 
discourses, or publish any of their writings, under 
the tide of Register. '^By this means,'' he 
adds, ^^ £ think the town might be sometimes en- 
tertained with dialogue, which will be a new way, 
of writing, either related or set down in form 
under the names of different speakers; and some- 
times with essays, or vnth discourses in the person 
of the writer of the paper." — Addison, in his 
answer, after- acknowledging that he had read the 

Secimen with pleasure, and approved the title of 
egister, says, " To tell you truly, I have been 
so taken up with thoughts of that nature for these 
two or three years last past, that I must now take 
some time pour me delasser, and lay in fewel for 
a future work. In the mean time I should be glad 
if you would set such a project on foot, for 1 
know nobody else capable of succeeding in it, and 
turning it to the good of mankind, since my fViend 
has laid it down. I am in a thousand troubles for 
poor Dick, and wish that his zeal for the public 
may not be ruinous to himself ; but he has sent me 
word, that he is determined to go on, and that any 

d2 
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advice I can give him, in this particular, will hav^ 
no weight with him."* 

In this Addison proved a true prophet : Poor 
Dick did go on with the Englishman, until he 
was expelled the House of Commons,*!- where he 
then had a seat for Stockbridge, for some libellous 
paragraphs in that paper, and in a pamphlet en- 
titled " The Crisis." This event produced 1 
'^ Apology," a very masterly composition, and al- 
together perhaps superior to any of his writings. 
It is necessary, however, to refer the reader to 
what has been advanced in the Preface to the Tatt 
Lr.R respecting his share in " Hie Crisis," which, 
there is now reason to think, was sketched if not 
entirely written by Mr. William Moore, a 
lawyer and a coadjutor in the Englishman. 

This scheme between Hughks and Addison 
ivas not carried into execution; Steele continu- 
ed the Englishman until it reached the fifty 
sixth number. He then published a paper, or 
rather pamphlet, entitled " The Englishman ; be- 
ing the close of a paper so called, with an epistle 
concerning the Whigs, Tories, and new Converts. 
By Richard Steele, Esq." J The whole were then 



* DuNCOMBE's Letters, yol. 1, pp. 78, 79, 80, 61; Edit. 
177S. 

t Sir Robert Walpole, let it be remembered, mad« 
an able speech in defence of Steele on this occasion. 
See Coxe's Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, p. 43, vol. I. 

4tQ. 

X This does not appear to have been printed in folio, as tht 
other papers were, at least it is not in the folio copy 0bligin|^* 
jyleut to me by Mr. Nichols. 
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reprinted in a handsome volume octavo, which does 
DOt appear to have had more than a temporary 
sale. 

To die Englishman, die Lover immedi- 
ately succeeded, in which Steele returns again 
to domestic life and manners. The first paper 
q)peared Feb. 25, 1714, and tlie last May 27, 
of the same year, making in all forty papers. 
Two of these, Nos. 10 and 39^ were written 
1^ Addison, and reprinted accordingly in his 
works. No. 10, on an extravagant fondness for 
china-ware, is not inferior in richness of humour 
to die best of his Spectators. The quotation 
from Epictetus is a masterly stroke. No. 39 is in* 
tended as a recommendation of Bl dgell's trans- 
lation of Theophrastus. 

Before die Lover was finished, our indefati- 
gable Essayist published The Reader, in oppo- 
sition to die Examiner. This reached only 
the ninth number. The Lover and Reader 
were frequently reprinted. His next attempt was 
entitled The Towntalk, in a series of letters 
to a lady in the coimtry : it consisted also of nine 
munbers, printed weekly, in quarto, and sold 
by R. Burleigh, in Amen Comer, at the 
price of threepence each number. It is con- 
jectured that they were a series of genuine let- 
ten, written by Steele to his lady, then in 
the country, and that they were afterwards al- 
tered and enlarged for public use. They are gene- 
rally amusing, but the first is highly exception- 
able on account of its indelicacy, a fault for which 
Steele is not often to blame. Pope did 
Um justice when he said, '^ he had a real love 

d :5 
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of virtue." The first number of the Town» 
TALi^ was published Dec. 17, 1/15, and the 
last Feb. 13. 1715-16. Three papers, entitled 
The Tea-Table, were published by Steele in 
February 1715-16, of tvhich no farther account 
has been transmitted. It is evident that none of 
the last mentioned papers were eminently successful, 
although some of diem have great merit, and 
amply deserve the handsome form in which they, 
have lately been published.* 

Steele's next appearance as an Essayist was 
in The Plebeian, No. 1, March 14, 17I8-I9. 
Four numbers of this have been reprinted in Mr; 
Nichols' edition. The whole relate to the Peer- 
age Bill, and deserve notice principally on account 
of the quarrel which they produced betweeti Ad- 
dison and Steele. Of this unfortunate af- 
fair Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Addison, ha* 
igiven die following particulars : 

" In 17 18-1 9> a controversy was agitated, with 
great vehemence, between those friends of long 
continuance, Addison and Steele. It may 
be asked, in the language of Homer, what power 
or what cause could set them at variance? The 
subject of their dispute was of great importance. 
The Earl of Sunderland proposed an Act, 
called the Peerage Bill, by which the number of 
Peers should be fixed, and the Kmg restrained 
from any new creation of nobility, miless when 
an old family should be extinct. To this the lords 

• 

* By Mr. Nichols, in 1789, @ vols. cr. octavo, enriched 
with Suable annotations, to which I have been much inL 
debted| aod >vith a very iogenioiu Preface to Tub Lovk^^ 
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-would naturally agree ; and the King, who was yet 
little acquainted with liis own prerogative, and, as 
is now well known, almost indifferent to the pos- 
session of the crown, had been persuaded to con- 
sent. The only difficulty was lound among the 
commons, who were not likely to appro>e die 
perpetual exclusion of tliemselves and their pos- 
terity. The bill therefore was eagerly oj>posed, 
and among others by Sir Robeut Walpole, 
whose speech was published. The lords might 
think their dignity diminished by improper advance- 
ments, and particularly by the introduction of 
twelve new peers at once, to produce a majority of 
Tories in the last reign; an act of authority 
violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no 
means to be compared with that contempt of na- 
tional right, with which sometime afterwards, by 
the instigation of Whigism, the commons, chosen 
by the people for three years, chose themselves 
for seven. But whatever might be the disposition 
of the lords, the people had no wish to increase 
dieir power. TLTie tendency of the bill , as St e e l E 
observed in a letter to the Earl of Oxford, was 
to introduce an aristocracy, for a majority in the 
House of Lords, so limited, would have been des- 
potic and irresistible. To prevent this subver- 
sion of the ancient establishment Steele, whose 
pen readily seconded his political passions, en-r 
deavoured to alarm the nation by a pamphlet, 
called Tlie Plebeian. To this an answer was 
published by Addison under the title of The 
Old Whig, in which it is not discovered thaj 
Steele was then known to be the advocate of 
the cpiQmoDS. Steele replied by a secQui 
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Plebeian, and, whether by ignorance or by 
courtesy, confined himself to his question, without 
any personal notice of his opponent. Nothing 
hidierto was committed against the laws of friend- 
ship, or proprieties of decency ; but controvert- 
ists cannot long retain their kindness for each 
other. The Old Whig answered the Plebei- 
an, and could not forbear some contempt of 
*' Little Dickuy tvhose trade it was to write 
pamphlets^ JDicky, however, did not lose his 
settled veneration tor his friends; but contented 
himself with quoting some lines of Cato, which 
were at once detection and reproof. The bill was 
laid aside during that session; and Addison died 
before the next, in which its commitment was 
rejected by two hundred sixty-five to one hundred 
seventy-seven. Every reader surely must r^pret 
that these two illustrious friends, after so manj 
years past in confidence and endearment, in unity 
of interest, conformity of opinion, and fellow^p 
of study, should finally part in acrimonious oppo- 
sition. Such a controversy was Bellum plusquam 
civiUy as Lucan expresses it. Why could not 
faction find other advocates? But, among the 
uncertainties of the human state, we are doomed 
to number the instability of friendship." 

We camiot doubt that this unluippy contest 
aggravated the regret which Steele felt for 
Addison's death, and it is certain that he after- 
wards resented nothing so warmly as the suppo- 
sition that he had lost any part of that reverence 
and affection with which he always contemplated 
the genius and virtues of his illustrious mend. 
Of this we have at least one decided proof in 
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lis '* Address to Mr. Congreve" prefixed to An 
dison's Comedy of tlie Dnimnier. 

After this we find another attempt of the patri- 
otic kind by Steele^ entitled The Spinster, 
in defence of the woollen manufactures, of which 
one number only was published. But he admit- 
ted no permanent relaxiition from writing Essays ; 
and on Saturday, Jan. 2, 171f)--0, connnenced 
The Theatre, by Sir John Edgar y which was 
continued every Tuesday and Saturday, price two- 
pence. Of this paper Bishop Uundle says', 
\rith truth that " it is m ritten hi the spirit of the 
Old Tatlers," and adds, that the demand for 
them was so great, that even Steele's fiercest 
enemies bought them up, and enjoyed the Author, 
M'hile -they persecuted the man. Hie affairs of 
die theatre are the principal subjects of this paper, 
as may be conjectured from its title. It is curious 
also as including a considerable portion of his pri- 
^te history. But notwithstanding the avidity with 
which it was bought up, it was concluded April 
5, 1720, when it had reached the twenty-eighth 
immber. With these Mr. Nichols has repub- 
lished as a foil The Anti-Theatre by Sir John 
Falstaffe, in fifteen numbers.* And here at length 
' ended SteeleIs labours as an Essayist. 

Towards the conclusion of the Tatler, Ad- 
dison published five numbers of a paper called 
The Whig Examiner, " in which," says the 



* In two , vols. cr. octavo, 179i, comprising many scare* 
pieces written by, or concerning Stekle, and illustrated by 
iraluaUenoteK. 
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great critic so often quoted " is employed all the 
force of gay malevolence and humourous satire." 
*' Every reader," he adds, " of every party, since 
personal malice is past, and the papers which onceiq- 
flamed the nation are read only as effusions of wit, 
must wish for more Whig Examinbrs ; for on 
no occasion was the genius of Addison more vi- 
gorously exerted, and on none did the superiority 
of his powers more evidently appear. 

The Freeholder, by the same writer, and 
undertaken in defence of the establbhed govern^- 
ment at a very critical period, appeared first on 
Dec. 23, 1715, and was continued every Friday and 
Monday, until the rising of parliament, when the 
last paper. No. 55, was published, June 99, 
1716. The author endeavours to guard against a 
CO mon trick in that age by the following con- 
clusion, ^* If any writer shall do this paper so 
much honour, as to inscribe the title of it to othen 
which may be published upon the laying down of 
this work; the whole praise or dispraise of such a 
performance, will belong to some other author: 
this fifty-fifth being the last paper that will come 
from the hand of the Freeholder." 

In the Freeholder, as the ground the au- 
thor took was strong, though disputed, we have 
much display of powerful argument, as well as 
humour. ITie Ton/ Fox-hunter has always been 
admired, but some will probably join with Dr. 
Johnson in censuring that part of the Prcfenrf- 
€r*s Journal, in which one topic of ridicule is his 
poverty, while others, on consulting the passage, 
and considering it in connection with what precedes 
and follows, will discover only a very harmless 
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piece of pleasantry.* — Steele's opinion of the 
Freeholder strongly marks the difference be- 
tween the political cast of himself and Addi- 
son. He thought the humour of die Free- 
holder too nice and gentle for such noisy times; 
and is reported to have said that the ministry made 
use of a lute^ when they should have called for a 
trumpet.i' 

The most considerable of the periodical papers 
diat were contemporary with those of Addisok 
and Steele, is the Examiner, which appears 
to have been of great political consequence, al-^ 
diough, to use the expression of one of its authors, 
it is now " down among the dead men." This 
paper was b^un, conducted and supported by the 
ministry of the four last years of Queen Anne, 
The first number is dated August 3, 1710, and 
the last, or what is supposed by the Annotator, to 
whom I am indebted for the history of this paper, 
to be the last, is dated July 26, 1714. The 
authors were. Swift, who wrote thirty-three 
papers, republished in his works, Mr. Secretary 
St. John, Dr. Atterbury, Mr. Prior, Dr. 
Friend, Mrs. Manley, Dr. William King, 
whe is said to have been the ostensible author 
before it devolved on Swift, whose first paper b 
the fourteenth, and Mr. Oldisworth. It was 
set up in opposition to the Tatler, in conse- 
quence of some political articles which Steele 

*^Ann» regni quarto — he ordei-ed the Lord High Trea 
nrer to pay off the debts of the crown, which had been 
cootncted since his accession to the throne; partinilaily 
iflnlk-Bcore of tiiree years standing.'' Freeholder, No ;36. 

t Johnson's life uf Addison. 
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vrote, or of which he was contented to bear tfa< 
blame ; but the plan of the two papers was es 
sentially .different^ and the public has long sinci 
decided in favour of the Tatler. 

The Tory-Examiner, for such it was o 
Swift, produced the Whig-Examiner o: 
A D D I s o N , which reached only to the fifth number 
and gave way to the Medley, the first numbei 
of which appeared Oct. 5. 1710. This was con- 
ducted upon the same political principles with the 
Whig-Examiner, but with more violence, and 
less ability. The principal author was Arthur 
Maynwar*ng, Esq. a gentleman of fortune, 
and political consequence, to whom Steele de- 
dicated the first volume of the Tatler. Hifl 
assistants in this work were, Clements, Secre- 
tary to the Earl of Peterborough, Dr. Kbk- 
net, afterwards bishop of Peterborough, Mr. 
Anthony Henly, and Steele, who wrote 
part of No. 23. — No. 45, the last paper, is dated 
Aug. n, l6ll. 

IJiu-ing the publication of the Tatler, among 
other puny efforts to gain popularity and profit^ by 
an imitation of that plan, appeared a periodical 
Avork, entitled " The Visions of Sir Heisteb 
Ryley : with other entertainments. Consistii^ of 
two hundred discourses and letters, representing by 
way of Image and Description, the characters o^ 
Virtue, Beauty, Affection, Love, and Passion, &c« 
&c.*' Whetlier Ry ley was a real or fictitious name 
does not appear. It was printed in the quarto size. 
No. I, is dated Aug. 21, 1710, and No. 80, the 
last in the copy now before me, Feb. 21, 1710-11. 
Each number is divided intQ two or three specu* 
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lations, dated from different places, in imitation 
of the Tatleb, and this uufortmiately is tlie only 
instance in which that work has been imitated, llie 
whole is a miserable collection of common-place 
remarks^ such as would not now be tolerated ia 
die most ilUterate of our periodical publications. 

The Lat-Monk was a paper undertaken by 
Sir Richard BLACKMORBy not for fame or 
profit, he says, but that he might have the satis- 
ftcdon of accomplishing a design for the public good. 
He had offered his assistance to Addison, and 
to HuoHESy and when they declined it, he re- 
solved, by the aid of another friend, to publisli a 
paper diree times a week, and ^' to own that he 
had some hand in it.'' The first of these pa« 
pefB was published Nov. l6. 1713, and the last 
Feb. 1713-14. Mr. Hughes, when it was once 
begun, was induced to be a contributor, and ackiiow- 
led^^, m one letter, the third, sixth, and ninth- 
pqmrs, and in another, he says that the character 
of Ned Freeman and all the Friday's papers were 
It met with no great success, yet Hughes 
began to grow upon the town, and might 
J continued with moderate success, if Sir 

nic lRD had not been weary and dropped it.** 
V other friend mentioned by Sir Ki c h a r d 

1 , es not appear. The plan is not altogether 
whidi Hughes sketches to Addison ; 
[^XMition being that soma literary men, 
characters are described, had retired to 
a s in the country, to enjoy philosr>phical lei- 
. resolved to instruct the public, by com- 

^ DoKoaHBift Letteis, vol. 1, pp. 82, 101, edit. i77S. 
VOL. XVI. c- 
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■mtticating tbeir disquisitians and amosemenQfr 
Suck a plan^ however, was not very happy, as it 
obviously could not embrace common life and 
manners, and ttie town probably would not have 
iutfered the instructions of eountiy gentlemen. It 
reached to the fortieth paper^ and was republished 
in one volume, with the title of the ^^ Lay-Mo* 
N ASTERY, being a Secjuel of the Spectators,*^ 
which, as was the opinion then, had been finally 
concluded with No. 555, the last of the sevendi 
volume. 

- ** This period," says Theobai^d, " may well 
be called the Age of Counsellors, when eveiy 
Blockhead who could write his own name, at- 
tempted to inform and amuse the publick;'^ 
** Close on the heels," as he expresses it, *^ of die 
illimitable Spectator," this author began, m 
Mist's Journal (a newspaper of the day) a paper, 
entitled the Censor, the first number of whidi li 
dated April 1 1, 17 >o. In this he rather unluckily 
assumed the name of John son ^ a descendant <rf 
Ben Jon son, and pretended to have inherited 
** a considerable portion of his spirit." It con* 
tinned, but with many intemussions, to June 'I, 
1717, m all ninety-six papers; afterwarck printed 
in tlnee volumes 12mo. It has since, not altoge^p 
ther undeservedly, sunk into obhvion. 

A paper of very considerable merit was onder^ 
takenby Ambrose Phillips, in the year 1718, 
and continued for some time widi spiritand fluccess, 
entitled The Freethinker. The first paper 
ijh dated March 24, 1718, and the lasV Sept. 28, 
]719, in all one hundred and fifty-nine papers, 
m juy of wliich are distiryiiahed far taste and htt« 
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mour. Phillips' coadjutors were indeed men 
of acknowledged talents; Boulter, afterwards 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Phillips' great pa- 
tron, was one : many of the best papers are said 
to have been written by the Rev. Gao^roi 
Stubbs, rector of Gunville, in Dorsetshire. 
Dr. Peakce, the late <budiop of Rocliester, wrote 
at least one very beautiful paper (No. J 14.) The 
odier contributors were the Right Hon. Richard 
West, L<ord Chancellor of Ireland, the Rev. 
Gilbert Burnett, and the Rev. Henry 
.SxEEVfiNfi. This Burnett, if I mistake not, 
wa3 vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, and minister of 
St. James's Clerkenwell*- The Freethinker 
was afterwards printed in three volumes, I2mo, 
and has undergone at least two impressions. 

Having mentioned Mist's Journal, it may 
be necessary to add, that it was the first paper 
written against the government, after the accession 
4>f Ihe present royal family. Its object of opposi- 
CioQ was the protestant succession. The printer 
was Mr. Nathaniel Mxst, of Great Carter 
Lane, who for a libel in. one of the papers was 
•bli^d to take refuge at Boulogne. He is said 
to have be^i permitted afterwards to return home, 
on condition of not meddlii^ any longer with po- 
litics. He then carried on the trade of wine mer* 
diant until his death in 1737. 

Tiu6 Journal was followed, ^nd nearly under 
ibe same management, by Fog's Journal, 

• Welsted contributed some poptical pieces to the 
. pjofsr^^KK^E^, See Nichols' Life at* Welsted, pretij^ed 
to Im Forks, p. Se, oct. 1787,. 

e2 
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vhich is said to have been very popular. Lord 
Chesterfield wrote at least diree paper in it. 
A selection of the best papers was published in 
two volumes, octavo, in 1732.* The first of 
these is dated Sept. £8, 1 7^8, and the last Dec. 
ltd J 17") \f but the paper was continued long after 
this, the date of Lord Chesterfield's first 
contribution being Jan. 17y 1736, and his last, 
Api il J 0th of that year. I suspect it was conclud- 
ed soon after, and succeeded by another paper^ 
written by the opposition, called 

Common Sense, the first number of which, 
dated Feb. 5, 1737, was written by Lord Chbs- 
TERFiELD, who MTote also Nos. 3,4, 14, l6, 
19, 2o, 30, 32, 33y 37, 51, ,14, 57, 89, 93, 
and 103. His lordship's contributions t^ these 
papers were mostly on subjects of morals or man- 
ners, and some of tliem are equal if not superior 
to the most admired of his periodical composi- 
tions. Lord Lytt ELTON was also a writer in 
this paper. A late writer in the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine has conjectured that Dr. Johnson wrote in 
this paper ; but No. 3^, which is quoted in proof^ 
was certainly the production of Lord Chester- 
field. Mr. MoLLOT was the most constant 
writer. 

The True Briton began to be published 
about the time of Atterbury's plot. The first 
number bears date June 3, 1723, and the 74th or 
last, Feb. 17, 1723-4. The whole were written 
by the wretched Duke of Wharton. Its libel- 

• There had previonsly appeared a selection from Mist's 
Journal, printed about 1723. 
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ions tendency incurred a prosecution, to escape 
which the printers and publishers fled to the con- 
dnent. The Duke republished a part of it in vo- 
liimes« 

The Craftsman, long a paper of great cele» 
bri^r for its political influence, and the disturbance 
it gave to Sir Robert Walpole's ministry, was 
conducted by Mr. Amhurst, a man of consider- 
able ability, but loose and unprincipled. He was 
assisted in this undertaking by Lord Boling- 
BROKE, and Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Earf 
of Bath, Daniel Pulteney, his relation, 
and probably by the other leaders of oppo^ntion. 
The flrst paper is dated Dec. 5, 1726. In its re- 
published state it fills fourteen volumes, but is now 
iitde i^^d. Ten or twelve thousand of this paper 
are said to have been sold in a day. Amhurst 
had before this written a witty but scurrilous paper, 
called Terrje-Filius, wliich began in 1721, 
and consists of fifty numbers. For this he was ex 
pelled from the University of Oxford. 

Cato's Letters began to be published in 
1720, and were reprinted in four volumes, l2mo. 
uixkr the title '^ Cato's Letters, or Essays on 
Liberty, civil or religious, and odier important 
subjects.'^ This work was written by Gordon 
and Trenchard, and must have been very ac- 
cei^at^le to the public taste, as it passed through 
four editions before the year 1737^ The same 
authors were concerned in another paper, entitled 
the " Ij^nEPENDENT Whig," in opposition to 
die principles and practices of what was called the 
lligh Church party ; it consisted of fifty-three pa* 
pers, liegan JaB».$0, 1719-20^ and conchided 
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Jan. 4, 1720-1. It has been reprinted at k 
once. 

The Universal Spectator was a newspi 
per published weekly, with an Essay prefixed 1 
each paper, " by Henry Stonkcastle, < 
Northumberland, Es(|." From the year J 730 1 
1741, or perhaps longer. Tliat learned and indi 
fatigable historian and antiquary, Oldys, is saidt 
have been the author of some of these papers ; or 
John Kelly, a dramatid poet, is mentioned t 
another writer, and the author of Sir John Ha¥ 
kins' Life in the Biographical Dictionary, asser 
that Sir John, when a very young man, was t 
occasional contributor. These papers were co 
lected and published in four volumes, 1747 ; thei 
is some vivacity and humour, and much knowle 
of life and manners in many of them ; the pi; 
at least, was evidently diat of die original Spec 
tators. 

Ilie Champion was more of a political caa 
in hostility to Sir R. Walpole, although n< 
without a considerable mixture of papers on sul 
jects of wit and humour. The advertisement t 
tlie Qopy now before me (£ vols. l^mo. third -e 
tion) ititbrms us, that there were four writers coi 
cen^ in it, the principle of whom were Fieli 
iNoandRALPHf Fielding's papers^ if In 
take not, are those marked with a C.oi* an L. Ir 
first number is dated Nov. 15, 1739^ and the i; 
June 17> 1640. Fielding was also conceme 
in a paper, entitled the True Patriot, b^ 
Nov. 5, 1745, in oppositicm to the designs of th 
Pretender and his friends. Some of these papei 
are very deservedly reprinted in his works. 
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The Old Whig, or consistent Protestant, nww 
written chiefly by disseifters, and on dissenting 
principles. The first paper is dated March 13, 
1735, and the last March 13, 737-8. It was 
afterwards published by subscription, in two vo* 
lumes octavo. Dr. Chandler was the author 
of about fifty of the papers ; and the late Rev. 
MiCAiAH TowGooD wrotc three of them. 

Old England, or die Constitutional Journal, 
by J^ery Broadbottom, of Covent Garden, Esq. 
was another of that numerous class of papers set 
up in opposition to the ministry of the times. 
The first paper, dated Feb. 1743, was written by 
Lord Chesterfield. Its object was to pull 
down the ministers who succeeded Sir Robert 
Walpole, or die Newcastle party, who had 
gained over Mr. Pulteney and Lord Car- 
teret. The third paper is also attributed to 
Lord Chesterfield by Mr. Maty, but Ralph 
and Guthrie are said to have been the principal 
writers. 

The Free Briton was one of the few papers 
established by government to repel die frequent 
attacks made upon them. It was published under 
die direction of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
written principally by William Arnall, who 
was bred an attorney, but commaiced party-writer 
when under twenty. He is said to have received 
for Free Britons, and other writii^s, in fouir 
jeuSf above ten thousand pounds. There is a 
short article respecting him in the Biographical 
Dictionary, taken chiefly from the notes on the 

DQQciad. 

The Daily Gazetteer was a title given 
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very properly, as Mr. Maty thinks, to certain 
papers, each of which lasted but a day. Into 
this, as a common sink, was received all the tn 
which had been before dispersed in several 
journals, and circulated at the public expense 
the nation. The authors were obscure men, 
though sometimes relieved by occasional essays 
from statesmen, courtiers, bishops, deans, and 
doctors. The meaner sort were rewarded with 
money ; others with places or benefices from 
hundred to a thousand pounds a year.* By an 
account noM^ before me, it appears that the minis- 
try paid to their writers, from 1731 to 1741, the 
sum of f. .50,077. 18«. Of this Arnall abovo 
mentioned received about £. 11,000, and Waj^- 
THOE> the publisher and printer of the Daily 
CouRANT, above jf. 28,000. 

The Memoirs of the Grub-Street So- 
ciety was a humorous and very miscellaneous 
paper, begun Thursday, Jan. 8, 1730, and con- 
tinued about three years. What were esteemed 
the best pieces, bodi in prose and verse, were 
publidied afiterwards in two volumes 12rao. JBiJh 
vim and Mamus, the assumed names of the au« 
thors, were Dr. Russell, a physician, and Dr. 
John Martin, afterwards Professor of Botany 
in the university of Cambridge. 

To these may be added &e following: the Lon- 
don Journal, which was older than the 
Craftsman, and in opposition to it. Tlie 
Weekly Register, circa 1730-1, or topics of 
literature and numners; the British Journal, 

. * Matt^ Misoelianeoas "Workf of Ijord CHBSTBRFiBtiP* 
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begun Jan. 1731, on the same subjects: the 
Daily CJoubant, Read's Journal. The 
TsMPiiARy begun Feb. 1731, he calls himself a 
nephew to the Spectator's Templar; The 
Fool, by William Horsley; The Promp- 
ter, by Aaron Hill, circa 1734-5. Of all 
these specimens may be seen in the early volumes 
of that very curious and valuable repository, the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

This list of the papers which succeeded the 
Tatlers and Spectators, although perhaps 
far from complete,* may yet shew that the long 
space which intervened between the Guardian 
and the Rambler, which is the next work of 
classical merit, was filled up with many attempts 
of die periodical kind to instruct or to amuse, to 
inflame or to pacify the minds of the Public, ac- 
cording to the various views of the writers, or ra- 
ther of those by whom they were employed, and 
it may also shew that the importance of this mode 
of communication was now universally acknow- 
ledged. It is indeed to be regretted that manners 
and morals, although evidently the great object of 
die Spectator, and what rendered that paper a 
profitable as well as honourable concern, were 
frequently forgot in die tumult of parties, civil 
and religious, and that the time again returned 



• It is the intention of the writer of these Prefaces, at no 
^Brtant Period, to give a moi-e particular history of the whole 
of those Periodical Works whicli succeeded the Spectator, 
For this puipose, he is in possession of about fifty of them in 
the original folios, and has already obtained considerable in- 
formation respecting the authors. This it is proposed to ac- 
company with a selection of such papers as relate to manoeis 
and morals. 
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si'hen ^^ nothing was conveyed to the peopfe" in 
the commodious manner of Essay, '^ but contro- 
versy relating to the church or state, of which they 
Jtaught many to talk whom they could not teach to 
judge." 

Of the works now enumerated, by far the greater 
part are of this description; and although there 
are some valuable papers on general and useful to- 
pics to be here and there discovered, yet they art 
jRO encumbered in the volumes of angry politics 
and long-forgotten contests, that they have suffer- 
«d the common lot of those who associate with 
bad company. With respect to their general 
merit as compositions, if the public h% allowed 
the decisive judge of what is addressed to its col- 
lective capacity, we may gather what that dedunoo 
long has been, . by the difficulty with which we re- 
jcover the dates or even the names of many papeo 
which once proudly ^* strutted and fretted tlieir 
hour" on the stage of political contest, and ane 
now knovim not to the common but to the curioitf 
reader, and are to be found not in shops, but io 
ancient repositories, in wliich no^place either of 
honour or distinction is allotted to them* 
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The following extract from the scarce pamphlet 
mentioned in the Preface to the Tatler, and 
supposed to have been written by Gay, may throw 
some light on the rivals of the Tatler. 

^' The expiration of BicK ERST A ff's Lucubn- 
tions was attended with much the same conseauen- 
xifis as the death of Meliboeus's ox in. Virgil ; as 
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Ae latter ei^endered swarms of bees, the former 
imniecfiately produced whole swarms of little sati- 
rical scribblers. 

^ One of these authors called himself the 
Growler ; and assured us, that, to make amends 
for Mr. Steele's silence, he was resolved to 
growl at us weekly, as loi^ as we should think fit 
to give him any encouragement. Another gentle- 
man, with more modesty calls his paper the 
Whisperer, and a third, to please the ladies, 
christened his the Tell-Tale. 

" At the same time came out several Tatlers ; 
each of which, with equal truth and wit, assured 
us, that he was the genuine Isaac Bicker^taff. 

** It may be observed, that when the Squire laid 
down his pen, though he could not but fonfteetfaat 
several scribblers would soon snatch it up, which 
he might, one would think, easily have prevented, 
he scorned to take any further care about it, but 
1^ the field fairly open to any worthy successor. 
Immediately some of our wits were for forming 
themselves into a club, headed by one Mr. Har- 
rison, and trying how they could * shoot in this 
bow of Ulysses ;' but soon found that this sort of 
writing requires so fine and particular a manner 
of dunking, with so exact a knowledge of the world, 
as must make them utterly despair of success. 

** They seemed indeed at first to think, that 
what was only the garnish of the former Tatlers 
was that which recommended them, and not those 
mistantial entertainments which they every where 
abound in. 

'' Accordingly they were continually talking of 
di^ Maid, Nightcap, Spectacles, and Charles 
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Lillie. However there were now and dien some 
&int endeavours at Huraoury and sparks of Wit, 
which the Town^ for want of better, entertainment - 
was contefit to hunt after, through an heap of itti- 
pertinences : but ^en those are at present become 
wholly invisible, and quite swallowed up . in the 
blaze of the Spectator/* 
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TO LIEUTENANT^ENERAL CADOGAN. 

SIR, 

In the character of Guardian, it behoves rae to do 
honour to such as have deserved well of society, 
»id laid out worthy, and manly qualities, in the 
service of the public. No man has more eminently 
distinguished himself this way, than Mr. Cadogan; 
with a contempt of pleasure, rest, and ease, when 
called to the duties of your glorious profession, you 
lave lived in a familiarity with dangers, and with a 
strict eye upon the final purpose of the attempt, have 
wholly disregarded what should befall yourself in the 
prosecution of it; thus has life risen to you, as fast as 
you resigned it, and every new hour, for having so 
frankly lent the preceding moments to the cause of 
justice and of liberty, has come home to you, improved 
with honour: This happy distinction, which is so very 
peculiar to you, with the addition of industry, vigi- 

▼OL. XV u » 
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lance, patience of labour, thirst, and hunger, in com- 
mon with the meanest soldier, has made your present 
fortune unenvied. For the public always reaped 
greater advantage, from the example of successful 
merit, than the deserving man himself can possibly be 
possessed of; your cotmtry knows how eminently you 
excel in the several parts of military skill, whether in 
assigning the encampment, accommodating the troops, 
leading to the charge, or pursuing the enemy : the re- 
treat being the only part of the profession which has 
not fallen within the experience of those, who learned 
their warfare under the Duke of Marlborough. But 
the true and honest purpose of this Epistle is to desire 
a place in your friendship, without pretending to add 
any thing to your reputation, who, by your own gal- 
lant actions, have acquired that your name through 
all ages shall be read with honour, wherever mention 
shall be made of that illust irons captain. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 

The Guardian. 
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TO MJEL PULTENEY,* 

SIR, 



^> 



The greatest honour of human life, is to live well 
with men of merit ; and I hope you will pardon me 
the vanity of publishing;, by this means, my happi- 
ness in being able to name you among my friends, 
llie conversation of a gentleman, that has a refined 
taste of letters, and a disposition in which those letters 
found nothing to correct, but very much to exert, is a 
good fortune loo uncommon to be enjoyed in silence. 
Iq others, the greatest business of learning is to weed 
the soil ; in you, it had nothing else to do, but to bring 
forth fruit. Aflfability, complacency, and generosity 
of heart, which are natural to you, wanted nothing 
from literature, but to refine and direct the appli- 
cation of them. After I have boasted I had some 
share in your familiarity, I know not how to do 
you the justice of celebrating you for the choice of 
an elegant and worthy acquaintance, with whom 
you live in the happy communication of generous 
sentiments, which contribute, not only to your own 
mutual entertainment and improvement, but to the 
honour and service of your country. Zeal for the 
public good is the characteristic of a man of honour, 
and a gentleman, and must take place of pleasures, 
profits, and all other private gratifications. Who- 
ever wants this motive, is an open enemy, or an 
inglorious neuter to mankind, in proportion to the 

* Afterwards Earl of Bath, 
b2 
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misapplied advantages with which nature and forlu 
have blessed him. But you have a soul animat 
with nobler views, and know that the distinction 
wealth and plenteous circumstances, is a tax upon 
honest mind, to endeavour, as much as the occurreni 
of life will give him leave, to guard the propert 
of others, and be vigilant for the good of his fello 
subjects. 

This generous inclination, no man possesses in 
Warmer degree than yourself; which that heav 
would reward with long possession of that reputati 
into which you have made so early an entrance, t 
deputation of a man of sense, a good citizen, a 
agreeable companion, a disinterested friend, and 
unbiassed patriot^ is the hearty prayer of, 

SIR, 

Your most obliged, 

and most obedient, 
humble servant, 

The Guardi> 
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It is a justice which Mr. Ironside owes geatlemen 
who have sent him their assistances from time to 
timc^ in the carrying on of this Work, to acknow- 
ledge that obligation, though at the same time he 
himself dwindles into the character of a meer pub- 
lisher, by making the acknowledgment. But whe- 
ther a man does it out of justice or gratitude, or 
any other virtuous reason or not, it is also a pru- 
dential act to take no more upon a man than he can 
bear. Too large a credit has made many a bank- 
nipt, but taking even less than a man can answer with 
ease, is a sure fund for extending it whenever his oc- 
casions require. All those Papers which are distin- 
guished by the mark of an Hand, were written by a 
gentleman who has obliged the world with produc- 
tions too sublime to admit that the Author of them 
should receive any addition to his reputation, from 
such loose occasional thoughts as make up these little 
treatises. For which reason his name shall be con- 
cealed. Those which are marked with a Star, were 
composed by Mr. Budgell. That upon Dedications, 
with the Epistle of an Author to Himself, The Club 
of little Men, The Receipt to make an Epic Poem, 
The Paper of the Gardens of Alcinous, and the Cata- 
logue of Greens, That against Barbarity to Animals, 

B 3 
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and some others, have Mr. Pope for their Author. 
Now I mention this Gentleman, I take this opportu- 
nity, out of the affection I have for his person, and re- 
spect to his merit, to let the world know, that he is 
now translating Homer's Iliad by subscription. He 
has given good proof of his ability for the w^ork, and 
the men of greatest wit and learning of this nation, oi 
all parties, are, according to their different abilities, 
zealous encouragers, or solicitors for the work. 

But to my present purpose. The Letter from 
Gnatho of the Cures performed by Flattery, and thai 
of comparing Dress to Criticism, arc Mr. Gray's. 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Philips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Eusden, Mr. Ince and Mr. Hughes, have ob- 
liged the town with entertaining Discourses in thes< 
Volume^; and Mr. JBierkeley, of Trinity College ir 
Dublin,* has embellished them with many excellen 
arguments in honour of religion and virtue. Mr. 
Parnelle will I hope forgive me that without hii 
leave I mention, that I have seen his hand on the lik< 
occasion. There are some Discourses of a less pleasing 
nature which relate to the divisions amongst us, anc 
such (lest any of these Gentlemen should suffer fron 
unjust suspicion,) I must impute to the right Authoi 
of them, who is one Mr. Steele, of Langunnori, in th< 
County of Carmarthen, in South Wales. 
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file quern requiris, MART. Epig. ii. 1. 

He, wkom you seek. 

There is no passion so universal, however diver- 
sified or disguised under different forms und appear- 
ances, as the vanity of being known to the rest of 
mankind, and communicating, a man's parts, virtues, 
or qualifications, to the world: this is so strong upon 
men of great genius, that they have a restless fondness 
for satisfying the world in the . mistakes they might 
possibly be under, with relation even to their physi- 
.Qgnomy. Mr. Airs, that excellent penman, has taikeii 
care to affix his own image opposite to the title-page 
jof his learned treatise, . wherein he instructs the youth 
of his nation to arrive at a flourishing hand. The 
Author of The Key. to Interest, botb simple and com- 
pouiKl, containing, practical rules, plainly expressed ia 
words at length for all rates of interest and times of 
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My design upon the whole is no less than to mak 
the pulpit, the bar, and the stage, all act in concer 
in the care of piety, justice and virtue ; for I am pas 
all \he regards of this life, and have nothing to ma 
nage with any person or party, but to deliver mysel 
as becomes an old man with one foot in the grave 
and one who thinks he is passuig to eternity. All sor 
rows which can arrive at me are comprehended in th 
sense of guilt and pain; if I can keep clear of th 
two evils, I shall not be apprehensive of any other 
Ambition, lust, envy, and revenge, are excrescence 
of the mind, which I have cut off long ago : but a 
they are excrescences which do not only deform, butais 
torment those on whom they grow, I shall do ail 
can to persuade all others to take the same measures fo 
their cure which I have^ 
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The readiest way to proceed in my great uude 
taking, is to explain who I am myself that promii 
to give the town a daily half-sheet : I shall ther 
fore enter into my own history, without losing ai 
time in preamble. I was bom in the year 16' 
at a lone house within half a mile of the town 
Brentford, in the county of Middlesex; my paren 
were of ability to bestow upon me a liberal edi 
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cation, and of an humour to think that a great 
happiness even in a fortune which was but just 
enough to keep me above want. In my sixteenth 
year I was admitted a commoner of Magdalen-haii in 
Oxford. It was one great advantage, among many 
more, which men educated at our universities do 
usually enjoy above others, that they often con- 
tract friendships there, which are of service to them 
in all the parts of their future life. This good 
fortune happened to me; for during the time of 
my being an under-graduate, I became intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Ambrose Lizard, who was a 
iellow-commoner of the neighbouring college. I have 
the honour to be well known to Mr. Josiah Pullen,* 
of our hall above- mentioned ; and attribute the florid 
old age I now enjoy to my constant morning-walks up 
Hedington-hill, in his cheerful company. If the 
gentleman be still living, I hereby give him my hum- 
ble service. But as I was going to say, I contracted 
in my early youth an intimate friendship with young 
Mr. Lizard, of Northamptonshire. He was sent for 
a little before he was of bachelor's standing, to be 
married to Mrs. Jane Lizard, an heiress, whose lather 
would have it so for the sake of the name. Mr. Am- 
brose knew nothing of it till he came to Lizard-hall, 
on Saturday night, saw the young lady at dinner the 
next 'day, and was married, by order of his father sir 
Ambrose, between eleven and twelve the Tuesday 
following. Some years after, when my friend came to 
ht sir Ambrose himself, and. finding upon proof of her, 
that he had lighted upon a good wife, he gave the curate 
^rfao joined their hands the parsonage of Welt, not far 
tff Wellinborough.-f My friend was married in the 
Tear 62, and every year following, for eighteen years 

* See Wood*« Atfaenae Oxod. Vol. II. p. 215. edit. 1691. 
t Tlui is a mixture of truth and fiction ! A. 

VOL. XVI, c 
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together, I left the college (except that year whei 
I was chosen fellow of I^ncoln], and sojourned at 
Ambrose's for the months of June, July, and Ai 
I remember very well, that it was on the 4th of j«a) 
in the year 1674, that I was reading in an arboilr 1 
my friend, and stopt of a sudden, observing he did i» 
attend. ^ Lay by your book,' saitd he, * and let i: 
take a turn in the grass- walk, for I have somdtiiing I 
say to you.' After a silence for about fotty yard 
walking both of us with our eyes downward, one 1 
to hear, the other to speak a matter of great tmp< 
a nee, sir Ambrose expressed himself to this ^ffed 
^ My good friend,' said he, ' you may have obser 
that from the first moment I was in your compatiy ' 
Mr. Willis's chambers at University college^ I evi 
after sought and courted you : that inclination towan 
you has improved from similitude of manners, ^f 
may so say, when I tell you I have not observed in ai 
man a greater candour and simplicity of mind tfaaa i 
yours .'If. You are a man that are not inclined I 
launch into the world, but prefer security and ease J 
a collegiate or single life, to going into the cares vtrl^ic 
necessarily attend a public character, or that -of 
master of a family. You see within, my son Maj 
maduke, my only child ; I have a thousand anxie 
upon me concerning him, the greater part of wbica 
Would transfer to you, and when I do so, I woul 
make it in plain English worth your while.' He Woul 
not let me speak, but proceeded to inform me, that I 
had laid the whole scheme of his affairs upon tl 
foundation. As soon as we went into the house, c 
gave me a bill upon his goldsmith^ in London, ol Vk 
thousand pounds, and told me with that he had 
chased me, with all the talents I was master of, to i 

* A banker was called « goldimitii ia 1715« 
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of his family, to educate his son, and to do all that 
should ever lie in my power for the service of him and 
his to my life's end, according to such powers, trusts, 
and instructions, as I should hereafter receive. 

The reader will here make many speeches for 
oe, and without doubt suppose I told my friend he 
Bad retained me with a fortune to do that which I 
ihould have thought myself obliged to by friendship : 
but, as he was a prudent man, and acted upon rules 
of life, which were least liable to the variation of 
humour, time, or season, I was contented to be obliged 
by him his own way ; and believed I should never enter 
into any alliance which should divert me from pursu- 
it^ the interests of his family, of which I should here* 
after understand myself a member. Sir Ambrose told 
me, he should lay no injunction upon me, which should 
be inconsistent with any inclination I might have here- 
after to change my condition. All he meant was, in 
general, to insure his family from that pest of great 
cttates, the mercenary men of business who act for 
them, and in a few years become creditors to their 
masters in greater sums than half the income of their 
lands amounts to, though it is visible all which gave 
rise to their wealth was a slight salary, for turning all 
the rest, both estate and credit of that estate, to the 
ose of their principals. To this purpose we had a 
very long conference that evening, the chief point of 
which was, that his only child Marmaduke was from 
that hom* under my care, and I was engaged to turn all 
By thoughts to the service of the child in particular, 
^d all the concerns of the family in general. My 
most excellent friend was so well satisfied with my be- 
htviour, that he made me his executor, and guardian 
to his son. My own conduct during that time, and my 
manner of educating his son Marmaduke to manhood) 
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Rnd the interest I had in him to the time of his death . 
also, with my present conduct towards the numerous 
descendants of my old friend, will make, possibly, a 
series of history.of common life, as useful as the rcla- ; 
tions of the more pompous passages in the liv^ of 
princes and statesmen. The. widow of Sir Atubro^* 
and the no less worthy relict of Sir Marmaduke, are' 
both living at this time. 

I am to let the reader know, that his chief eater* 
tainment will arise from what passes at the tea-table of 
my lady Lizard. That lady is now in the forty-sixth 
year of her age, was married in the beggiouing of her 
sixteenth, is blessed with a«numerous oflfspring of each 
sex, no less than four sons and hvt daughters* She 
was the mother of this large family before she arrived 
at her thirtieth year : about which time she lo^t her 
husband Sir: Marmaduke Lizard, a gentleman of great 
virtue and generosity. He left behind him an in^- 
proved paternal estate of six thousand pomids a year to 
his eldest son, and one year's revenue in ready money' 
as a portion to each younger .child. My lady's chris- 
tian name is Aspasia ; and as it may give a certain 
dignity to our style to mention her by that name, we 
beg leave at discretion to say Lady Lizard or Aspasia^ 
according to the uiatter we shall treat of. When she 
shall be consulting about her cash, her rents, her 
houshbld affairs, we will use the more familiar name ; 
and when she is employed in the forming the minds 
and sentiments of her children, exertingherself in the, 
acts of charity, or speaking of matters of religioa 
or piety, for the elevation of style we will use the; 
word Aspasia. Aspasia is a lady of great under- 
standing and noble spirit. She has passed several 
years in widowhood, with that abstinent enjoyment of 
life, which has done honour to her deceased husband, 
and devolved reputation upon her children. As she 
has both sons and daughters marriageable, she is 
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visited by many on that account, but by many more 
for her own merit. As there is no circumstance in 
human life, which may not directly or indirectly con- 
cern a woman thus related, there will be abundant 
matter offer itself from passages in this family^ to 
supply my readers with diverting, and perhaps useful 
notices for their conduct in all the incidents of human 
life. Placing money on mortgages, in the funds, upon 
bottomry, and almost all other ways of improving the 
fortune of a family^ are practised by my Lady Lizard 
with the best skill and advice. 

The. members of this family, their cares, passions, 
interests, and diversions, shall be represented from 
time to time, as news from the tea-table of so accom- 
plished a woman as the intelligent and discreet Lady 
Lizard. 



«3 
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Quicquid est illudj quod aentit, quod saptty quod vuit, quod tiget^ 
cceleste tt divinum est, ob eatnque rem aternum sit necesse est* 

CICERa- 

Whatever that be, wliicli tliinks, which imderstandsy which 
wills, which acts, it is something celestial and divine^ and, 
upon that account, must necessarily be eternal. 

I AM diverted from the account I was giving the 
town of my particular concerns, by casting my eye 
upon a treatise, which I could not overlook without an 
inexcusable negligence, and^want of concern for all 
the civil, as well as religious interests of mankind. 
This piece has for its title A Discourse of Free-think- 
ing, occasioned by the rise and growth of a Sect cal 
Free-thinkers.* The author very methodically enters 
upon his argument, and says, * By free- thinking, 1 
mean the use of the understanding in endeavouring X^ 
find out the meaning of any proposition whatsoever, in 
considering the nature of the evidence for, or against, 
and in judging of it according to the seeming force oi 
weakness of the evidence.' As soon as he has deli- 
vered this definition, from which one would expect he 
did not design to shew a particQlar inclination for 
against any thing before he had considered it, he givei 
up all title to the character of a free-thinker, with th< 
most apparent prejudice against a body of men, when 
of all other a good man would be most careful not U 

< 
* By Anthony CoUint, 
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violate, I mean men in holy orders. Persons who 
have devoted themselves to the service of God, are 
venerable to all who fear him ; and it is a certain cha- 
racteristic of a dissolute and ungovemed mind, to rail 
or speak disrespectfully of them in general. It is cer- 
tain, that in so great a crowd of men some will in- 
trade, who are of tempers very unbecoming their 
function : but because ambition and avarice are some- 
times lodged in that bosom, which ought to be the 
dwelling of sanctity and devotion, must this unrea* 
lonable author vilify the whole order? He has not 
taken the least care to disguise his being an enemy to 
the persons against wliom he writes, nor any where 
granted that the institution of religious men to serve 
at the altar, and instruct such who are not as wise as 
himself, is at all necessary or desirable ; hut proceeds, 
)rithout the least apology, to undermine their credit, 
and frustrate their labours : whatever clergymen, in 
disputes against other, have ungyardedly uttered, is here 
recorded in such a manner as to affect religion itself, 
by wresting concessions to its disadvantage from its 
own teachers. If this be true, as sure any man that 
reads the discourse must allow it is ; and if religion is 
the strongest tie of human society ; in what manner are 
we to treat this our common enemy, who promotes 
the growth of such a sect as he calls free-thinkers ? 
He that should bum a house, and justify the action by 
asserting he is a free agent, would be more excusable 
than this author in uttering what he has from the 
fight of a free-thinker. But there are a set of dry, 
joyless, dull fellows, who want capacities and talents 
to make a figure amongst mankind upon benevolent 
and generous principles, that think to surmount their 
own natural meanness, by laying offences in the way 
jDf such as make it their endeavour to excel upon the 
reQciyed maxinis and honest arts of life. If it were 
poisiblc to laugh at so iQclancholy an afiair as irhat 
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hazards salvation, it would be no unpleasant h 
to ask what satisfactions they reap, what extra iia 
gratification of sense, or what delicious iibertini 
this sect of free-thinkers enjoy, after getting loose # 
the laws which confine the passions of other men' 
Would it not be a matter of mirth to find, after all 
that the heads of this growing sect are soba* wretch 
who prate whole evenings over coffee, and have tN 
themselves fire enough to be any further debaudieei 
than merely in principle? These sages of iniqutt 
are, it seems, themselves only speculatively wic 
and are contented that all the abandoned young m 
of the age are kept safe from reflection by dabbling i 
their rhapsodies, without tasting the pleasures k 
which their doctrines leave them unaccountable 
Thus do heavy mortals, only gratify a dry pride < 
heart, give up the interests of another worlds wil 
ml enlarging their gratifications in this : but it is cti 
tain there are a sort of ^en that can puzzle truth, tb 
cannot enjoy the satisfaction of it. This same fre« 
thinker is a creature unacquainted with the emotioi 
which possess great minds when they are turned fii 
religion, and it is apparent that he is untouched 
any such sensation as the rapture of devotion. W 
ever one of these scorners may think, they cert; 
want parts to be devout ; and a sense of piety tow; 
heaven, as well as the sense of any thing else, Ir 
and warm In proportion to the faculties of 
and heart. This gentleman may be as ne> 

not a taste for what he pretends to decry, ana ihe poc 
man is certainly more a blockhead than an ath 
I must repeat, that he wants capacity to relish w 
true piety is ; and he is as capable of writing an he 
poem, as making a fervent prayer. When men ai 
thus low and narrow in their apprehensions of thi 
and at the same time vain, they are naturally leu i 
tbiak every, thing tbty do not todorstattd, not 
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understood. Their contradiction to what is urged by 
others, js a necessary consequence of their incapacity 
to receive it. The atheistical fellows who appeared 
the last age did not serve the devil for nought, but 
revelled in excesses suitable to their principles ; while 
in these unhappy days mischief is done for mischief's 
sake. These free-thinkers, who lead the lives of re- 
cluse students, for no other purpose but to disturb the 
sentiments of other men, put mc in mind of the mon- 
strous recreation of those late wild youths, who, with- 
out provocation, had a wantonness in stabbing and 
defacing those they met with. When such writers as 
this, who has no spirit but that of malice, pretend to 
inform the age, mohocks and cut-throats may well set 
up for wits and men of pleasure. 

It will be perhaps expected, that I should product 
some instances of the ill intention of this free-thinker, 
to support the treatment I here give him. In his 52d 
page he says, 

* Secondly, The priests throughout the world differ 
about scriptures, and the authority of scriptures. The 
Bramins have a book of scripture called the shaster. 
The Persees have their zundavastaw. The Bonzes of 
China have books written by the disciples of Fo-he, 
whom they call the ' God and Saviour of the world, 
who was born to teach the way of salvation, and to give 
satisfaction for all men's sins.' The Talapoins of Siam 
have a book of scripture written by Sommouocodom, 
who, the Siamese say, was ' born of a virgin, and 
was the God expected by the universe.* The Derviscs 
have their alcoran.' 

I believe there is no one will dispute the author's 
great impartiality in setting down the accounts of these 
oiSerent religions. And I think it is pretty evident 
he delivers the matter with an air which betrays that 
the history of ^ one born of a virgin' has as. much au- 
thority with him from St. Somraouocodoi^ as from St. 
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Matthew. Thus he treats revelation. Then as tp 
philosophy, he tells you, p. 136» ' Cicero produces, 
this as an instance of a probable opinion, thj|t they 
who study philosophy do not believe there are any: 
Gods ;' and then, from consideration of varipus no- 
tions, he affirms TuUy concludes, ^ that there caa bo 
nothing after death.' 

As to what he misrepresents pf TuUy, the short 
sentence on the he^id of this paper is ei^ugh to op-> 
pose; but who can have patience to reflect upon tlM 
assemblage of impostures among which our autboc 
places the religion of his country ? As for my p^il^^ 
c;innot see any possible interpretation to give tbis.worit, 
but a design to subvert and ridicule the aiithority of 
scripture. The peace and tranquillity of the natioO) 
and regards even above those, are so much coocfrned 
in this matter, th^t it is difficult to express sufficieol 
sprrow for the ofienderi or indignation against hiniu 
But if ever man deserved to be denied the cqiih 
mpn benefits of air and water, it is the author of A, 
Discourse of Free-thinking, 
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It ttisitt^rs not how ^Ise or fore'd^ 
So the b^t things be'said 6'W worst; 
It goes for nothing when 'tis stfid. 
Only the arrow's drawn to th' h^d. 
Whether it be a swan or goose 
lUey Fevel at : So shepherds use 
To set the same Inark on the Mp 
Both of their sound and rotten sheep. 



HVDIBAAS. 



Though most things which are wrong in their own 
B<itiife 2tre at once confessed and absolved in that single 
word Custom ; yet there are some, which as they have 
2 dangerous tendency, a thinking man will the les$ 
^cuse on that very account. Among these I tannot 
JNit reckon the condmon practice of dedications, which 
IS of so much the worse consequence, as it is gene- 
rally used by the people of politeness, and whom a 
kamed education for Che most part ought to have in- 
spired with nobler and juster sentiments. This pro- 
stitution of praise is not only a deceit upon the gros^ 
<f mankind, who take their notion of characters from 
tite !leartied ; but also the better sort must by this 
means lose some part at least of that desire of hmfk 
which is the incentive to generous actions, when they 
bid it promiscuously bestowed on the merito 
Uodeserviiig : Nay, the author himself, let h ^ 

pelted to have ever so true a value for th^ ] op, 
^ no terms to express it,* but wllat have h aln 
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used, and rendered suspected by flatterers. Even 
truth itself in a dedication is like an honest man in 
a disguise, or vizormask, and will appear a cheat hj 
being dressed so like one. Tho' the merit of the 
person is beyond dispute, I see no reason that be- 
cause one man is eminent therefore another has a 
right to be impertinent and throw praises in his face, 
"lis just the reverse of the practice of the ancient 
Romans, when a person was advanced to triumph for 
his services. As they hired people to rail at him in 
that circumstance to make him as humble as they 
could, we have fellows to flatter him, and make him 
as proud as they can. Supposing the writer not to (19 
mercenary, yet the great man is no more in reason 
obliged to thank him for his picture in a dedi* 
than to thank a piinter for that on a sign-post ; )t 

it be a less injury to touch the most sacred part ot n 
his character, than to make free with his counte 
only. I should think nothing justified me in this 
but the patron's permission beforehand, that I a 

draw him, as like as I could ; whereas 
proceed in this affair just as a dawber I have neara 01, 
who not being able to draw portraits after the life« if 
used to paint faces at random, and look out 1 

for people whom he might persuade to be 1 
To express my notion of the thing in a word : 10 
more to a man than one thinks, with a pros] 
interest, is dishonest ; and without it, foolish, j 
whoever has had success in such an undertaking, 
of necessity, at once, think himself in his 
knave for having done it, and his patron a* 
having believed it. 

I have sometimes been entertained with coii< 
sidering dedications in no very common li^t. B] 
observing what qualities our writers think it will b< 
most pleasing ta others to compliment the 
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one may form some judgment which are most to to 
themselves ; and in consequence, what sort of people 
they are. Without this view one can read very few 
dedications but will give us cause to wonder how 
such things came to be said at all, or how they were 
said to such persons ? I have known an hero com- 
plimented upon the decent majesty and state he 
assumed after victory, and a noblenan of a different 
character applauded for his condescension to inferiors. 
This would have seemed very strange to me, but that 
1 happened to know the authors. He who made the 
first compliment was a lofty gentleman, whose air and 
gait discovered when he had published a new book ; 
and the other tippled every night with the fellows who 
laboured at the press while his own writings were 
working off. It is observable of the female poets and 
ladies dedicatory, that here (as elsewhere) they far 
exceed us in any strain or rant. As beauty is the 
thing that sex are piqued upon, they speak of it gene- 
rally in a more elevated stile than is used by the men. 
They adore in the same manner as they would be 
adored. So when the authoress of a famous modem 
romance^ begs a young nobleman's permission to pay 
him her ' kneeling adorations,' I am far from censur- 
ing the expression, as some criticks would do, as defi- 
cient in grammar or sense ; but I reflect, that adorations 
paid in that posture are what a lady might expect 
herself, and my wonder immediately ceases. These, 
when they flatter most, do but as they would be done 
jQito : for as none are so much concerned at being in- 
jured by calumnies, as they who are readiest to cast 
them upon their neighbours ; so it is certain none are 
<o guilty of flattery to others, as those who most ar- 
dently desire it themselves. 

* Hn. Manley, authoress of the Memoirs from the New 
Atdntis. . 
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Whalt led me into these thoughts, was a dedicatic 
I happetied upon this morning. The reader ma 
understand that I treat the least instances or remains < 
ingenuity with respect, in what places soever foum 
or under Whatever circumstances of disadvatita: 
From this Idve to letters I have been so happy in 
searclies after knowledge, that I have found urivaiu< 
repositories of learning in the lining of bandboxes, 
look upon these pasteboard edifices, adorned with tl 
fragments of the ingenious, with the same veneratic 
as antiquaries upon ruined buildings, whose wal 
preserve divers inscriptidns and names, which are 
where else to be found in the world. This momh 
when one of the ladyLirard's daughters was looking ovi 
some hoods and ribbands, brought by her tirewomai 
with great care and diligence, I employed no less i 
(btamining the box which contained them ; it was line 
with eertain scenes of a tragedy, written (as appeare 
by part of tht title there extant) by one ctf 
sex. What was most legible was the dedicai 
which, by reason df the largeness of the character 
tvas least defaced by those gothick ornaments of floi 
rishes and foliage, wherewith the compilers of th 
^ott of structures do often industriously obscure to 
works of the learned. As much of it as I could rea 
with any ease, I shall communicate to the reader, s 
follows. 

« ♦*♦ Though it is a kind of profanation to ap 
proach your ^race with so poor an offering, yet w 
I reflect bow acceptable a sacrifice of first-fruits was i 
Heaven, in the earliest and purest ages of relig 
that they were honoured with solemn feasts, and c 
secrated to altars by a divine command, f-'^* up u 
consideration, as an argument of particular zeal, 
dedicate *^^. It is impossible to behold you withoi 
adoring ; yet dazzled and awed by the glory that sui 
rounds you, men feel a sacred power, that refines the 
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flames, and renders them pure as those we ought to 
offer to the Deity. -•'♦* The shrine is worth the divi- 
nity that inhabits it. In your grace we ste what 
woman was before she fell, how nearly allied to the 
purity and perfection of angels. And we adore ani> 

BLESS THE GLORIOUS WORK ! 

Undoubtedly these, and other periods of tliis roost 
pious dedication, could not but convince the duchess 
of what the eloquent authoress assures her at the end, 
that she was her servant with most ardent devotion. 
1 think this a pattern of a new sort of style, not yet 
taken notice of by the criticks, which is above the 
sublime, and may be called the celestial ; that is, when 
the most sacred phrases appropriated to the honour of 
the Deity are applied to a mortal of good quality. As 
1 am naturally emulous, I cannot but endeavour, in 
imitation of this lady, to be the inventor, or, at least, 
the first producer of a kind of dedication, very dif- 
fereut from hers and most others, since it has not si 
word but what the author religiously thinks in it. It 
may serve for almost any book, either prose or versC| 
that has been, is, or shall be published, and mi^, 
ruii in this manner. 

The Author to Himself. 



mm 



MOST HONOURED SIR, 

These labours, upon many considera- 
s, so properly belong to none as to you. First, 
2s it was your most earnest desire alone that could pre- 
nil upon me to make them public. Then as I am 
secure (from that constant indulgence you have ever 
shewn to all which is mine) that no man will so readily 
take them into protection, or so zealously deiend them. 
Moreover, there is none can so soon discover the beau- 
ties; and there are some parts, which it is possible 

D 2 
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beyond expression ; as great, I am sure, or greater, 
than any man else can bear you. As for any defects 
which others may pretend to discover in you, I' do 
faithfully declare I was never able to perceive them ; 
and doubt not but those persons are actuated purely by 
a spirit of malice or envy, the inseparable attendants 
on shining merit and parts, such as I have always 
esteemed yours to be. It may perhaps be looked upon 
as a kind of violence to modesty, to say this to you in 
publick ; but you may believe me, it is no more than I 
have a thousand times thought of you in private. Might 
I follow the impulse of my soul, there is no subject I 
« could launch into with more pleasure than your paue- 
gyrick. But since something is due to modesty, let 
me conclude by telling you, that there is nothing so 
much I desire as to know you more thoroughly than I 
have yet the happiness of doing. I may then hope'to 
be capable to do you some real service ; but till then 
can only assure you that I shall continue to be, as I am 
more than any man alive. 

Dearest Sir, 

your afiectionate friend, and 
the greatest of your admirers. 
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Lauditntur simili proU puerpefw, 

HOR. 4 Od. T. 2S. 

Tlie mother's virtues id the daughters ihine. 

1 HAVE in my second paper mentioned the family 
into which I was retained by the friend of iny youth ; 
and given the reader to understand, that my oblige* 
tions to it are such as might well naturalize me into 
tbe interests of it. They have, indeed, had their 
deserved effect, and if it were possible for a man who 
has never entered into the state of marriage to know the 
instincts of a kind father to an honourable and numer- 
ous house, I may say I have done it. I do not know 
but my regards, in some considerations, have been 
more useful than those of a father ; and as I wanted 
all that tenderness, which is the bias of inclination in 
men towards their own ofifspring, I have had a 
greater command of reason when 1 was to judge of 
^faat concerned my wards, and con9equently was 
not prompted, by my partiality and' fondness to- 
wards their persons, to transgress against their in- 

Icresis. 

As the female part of a family is the more con- 
^tant and immediate object of care and protectioni 
and the more liable to misfortune or dishonour, as 
kmg. in themselves more sensible of the fomaery 
^ from custom and opinion for less offences lEiore 

Ji3 
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exposed to the latter; I shall begin with the more 
delicate part of my guardianship, the women of the 
family of Lizard. The ancient and religious lady, 
the dowager of my friend Sir Ambrose, has for some 
time estranged herself from conversation, and admits 
only of the visits of her own family. The observa- 
tion, that old people remember best those things 
which entered into their thoughts when their memories 
were in their full strength and vigour, is very re- 
markably exemplified in this good lady and myself 
when we are in conversation ; I choose^ indeed to go 
thither, to divert any anxiety or weariness which at 
any time I find grow upon me from any present busi- 
ness or care. It is said, that a little mirth and diver- 
sion are what recreate the spirits upon those occa- 
sions: but there is a kind of sorrow from which I 
draw a consolation that strengthens my faculties and 
enlarges my mind beyond any thing that can flow 
from merriment. When we meet, we soon get over 
any occurrence which passed the day before, and 
are in a moment hurried back to those days which 
only we call good ones; the passages of the times 
when we were in fashion, with the countenances, be- 
haviour and jollity, so much, forsooth, above what 
any appear in now, are present to our imaginatioaS| 
and almost to our very eyes. This conversation re- 
vives to us the memory of a friend, that was more 
than a brother to me; of a husband, that was dearer 
than life to her : discourses about that dear and wor- 
thy man generally send her to her closet, and me to 
the dispatch of some necessary business, which re« 
^ards the remains, I would say the numerous descend- 
ants of my generous friend. I am got, I know not how, 
out of what I was going to say of this lady; which 
was that she is far gone towards a better world ; and 
I mention her (only with respect to this] as she is 
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the object of veneration to those who are derived from 
her: whose behaviour towards her may be an exam* 
pic to others, and make the generality of young people 
apprehend, that when the ancient are past all ofHces of 
rife, it is then the young are to exert themselves in 
their most laudable duties towards them. 

The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be considered 
iff a very different view. My lady is not in the shin- 
ing bloom of life, but at those years, wherein the gra- 
tifications of an ample fortune, those of pomp and 
equipage, of being much esteemed, much visited, and 
generally admired, are usually more strongly pursued 
than in younger days. In this condition she might 
very well add the pleasures of courtship, and the 
grateful persecution of being followed by a croud of 
lovers; but she is an excellent mother and great ceco- 
nomist; which considerations, joined with the pleasure 
of living her own way, preserve her against the in- 
trusion of love. I will not say that my lady has not a 
secret vanity in being still a fine woman, and neglect- 
ing those addresses, to which perhaps we in part owt 
her constancy in that her neglect". 

Her daughter Jane, her eldest child of that seXj is 
in the twenty- third year of her age, a lady who forms 
herself after the paltcm of her mother; but in my 
judgment, as she happens to be extremely like her, 
she sometimes makes her court unskilfully, in aflfect- 
ingthat likeness in her very mien, which gives the 
mother an uneasy sense, that Mrs. Jane really is what 
her parent has a mind to continue to be ; but it is pos- 
lible I am too observing in this particular, and thif 
might be overlooked in them both, in respect to greater 
circumstances: for Mrs. Jane is the right hand of her 
mother ; it is her study and constant endeavour to as- 
sist her in the management of her houshold, to keep 
sllidle whispers from her, and discourage thtm. be- 
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fore they can come at her from any other hand ; to in 
force every thing that makes for the merit of her bro 
thers and sisters towards her, as well as the diligcqc 
and chearfuluess of her servants. It is by Mrs. Jane' 
management, that the whole family is governed, nfii 
ther by love nor fear, but a certain reverence ,wluc 
is composed of both. Mrs. Jane is what one woul 
call a perfect good young woman; but neither 
piety, diligence in dome^tick aifairs, or any otL« 
avocation, have preserved her against love, which sh 
bears to a young gentleman of great expectation bt 
small fortune; at the same time, that m^n of ver 
great estates ask her of her mother. My lady tel! 
her that prudence must give way to passion: so t 
Mrs. Jane, if I cannot accommodate the matter, mu: 
conquer more than one passion, and out of prt 
dence banish the man she loves, and marry the ma 
she hates. 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annabella, who has 
v^ry lively wit, a great deal of good sense, is vei 
pretty, but gives me much trouble for her from a cei 
tain dishonest cunning I know in her; she can u 
blind and careless, and full of herself only, ana 
tertain with twenty affected vanities, whilst she is oc 
serving all the company, laying up store for ridicule 
and in a word, is selfish, and interested under all tf: 
agreeable qualities in the world. Alas, what shaU 
do with this girl ! 

Mrs. Cornelia passes away her time very much i 
reading, and that with so great an attention, that 
gives her the air of a student, and has an ill effect upc 
her as she is a fine young woman; the giddy parti 
the sex will have it she is in love; none will allo^ 
that she affects so much being alone, but for want < 
particular company. I have railed at romances befoi 
her, for fear of her falling into those deep studiei 
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she has fallen in with my humour that way for the 
tioic, but I know not how, my imprudent prohibi- 
tion has, it seems, only excited her curiosity ; and I 
ani afraid she is better read than I know of, for she 
laid of a glass of water in which she was going to 
waib her hands after dinner, dipping her fingers with 
a pretty lovely air, * It is crystalline.' 1 shall ex- 
amine farther, and wait for clearer proofs. 

Mra. Betty is (I cannot by what means or methods 
imagine) grown mightily acquainted with what passes 
in the town ; she knows all that matter of my lord 
such-a-one's leading my lady-such -one out from the 
play; she is prodigiously acquainted, all of a sudden, 
with the world, and asked her sister Jane the other 
day in an argument, * Dear sister, how should you 
icnow any thing, that hear nothing but what we do in 
our own family?' I do not much like her maid, 

Mrs. Mary, the youngest daughter, whom they rally 
and call Mrs. Ironside, because I have named her the 
Sparkler, is the very quintessence of good-nature and 
generosity; she is the perfect picture of her grand- 
father ; and if one can imagine all good qualities which 
adorn human life become feminine, the seeds, nay, the 
blossom of them, are apparent in Mrs. Mary, it is a 
weakness I cannot get over, (for how ridiculous is a rc- 
^rd to the bodily perfections of a man who is dead) 
but I cannot resist my partiality to this child, for be- 
ing so like her grandfather; how often have I turned 
from her, to hide the melting of my heart when she 
has been tiilking to me I I am sure the child has no 
skill in it, for artifice could not dwell under that 
visage; but if I am absent a day from the facnily, she 
is sure to be at my lodgingjhe next morning to know 
what is the matter. 

At the head of these children, who have very plen- 
tiful fortunes, provided they marry with mine and their 
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mother's consent, is my lady Lizard; who, you cann 
doubt, is very well visited. Sir WiHiam Dger, ai 
his son almost at age, are frequently at our house < 
double consideration. The knight is willing (for 
he very gallantly expresses himself) to marry the 
ther, or he will consent, whether that be so or 
that his son Oliver shall take any one of the daugb 
Noll likes best. 

Mr. Higburt of the same county, whp gives i/i I 
estate much larger, and his family more ancient, o£ft 
to deal with us for two daughters. 

Sir Harry Pandolf has writ word from his seair 
the country, that he also is much inclined to an 
ance with the Lizards, which he has declared in 
following letter to my lady ; she shewed it me^ 
morning. * 



'madam, 

* I HAVi heard your daughters vcty, ^ 
spdcen of: "and though I have very great oflfers in n 
own neighbourhood, and heard the smaU-pox is ' 
rife at Loudon, I will send my eldest son to see.tln 
provided that by your ladyship's answer) and y« 
liking' of the rent-roll which 1 send herewith, 
ladyship assures me he shall have one of them, for i < 
not think to have my son refused by any woman; ai 
so, Madam, I conclude. 

Your most humble servant, 

Henry' Penoola. 
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1 HAVE dispatched my young women, and the town 
bas them among them ; it is necessary for the elucida- 
tion of my future discourses, which I desire maybe 
denominated, as they are the precepts of a Guardian, 
Mr. Ironside's Precautions ; I say it is, aft^r what has 
I)ten already declared, in the next place necessary to 
give an account of the males, of this worthy family, 
whose annals I am writing. The afifairs of women be- 
ing chiefly domestick, and not made up of so many cir« 
cumstances as the duties of men arc, I fear I cannot 
dispatch the account of the males under my care, in s6 
few words as I did the explanation which regarded my 
women. 

Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of Northampton, 
son and heir of the late Sir Marmaduke, in now (en- 
tered upon the twenty-sixth year of his age, and is now 
2U his seat in the country. 

. The estate at present in his hands is above thr6e 
thousand a year after payment of taxes, and all neces- 
sary charges whatsover. He is a man of good under- 
standing, but not at all what is usually called a mah 
<^f shining parts. His virtues are much greater thah 
accomplishments, as to his conversation. But when 
you come to consider his conduct with relation to hh 
teaQners and fortune, it would be a very great injury 
not to allow him [to be] a very fine gentleman. It 
hs been carefully provided in his education, that he 
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should be very ready at calculations. This giycs him 
quick alarm inwardly upon all undertakings; and in 
much shorter time than is usual with men who ar 
not versed in business, he is master of the quebtio 
belore him, and can instantly inform himself witi 
great exactness in the matter of profit or loss that shal 
arise from any thing proposed to him. The sam 
eapncity, Joined to an honest nature, makes him ver 
just to other men, as well as to himself. His pay 
inenis are very punctual, and I dare answer he neve 
did, or ever will, undertake any piece of buildingi o 
any ornamental improvement of his house, gar< 
park or lands, before the money is in his own pocJ 
wherewith he is to pay for such undertaking. He J 
too good to purchase labourers or artificers (as by tKi 
means he certainly could] at an under rate; but h 
has by this means what I think he deserves from hi 
superior prudence, the choice of all who are moi 
knowing and able to serve him. With his read 
money the builder, mason, and carpenter, are en 
abled to make their market of gentlemen in his neigh 
bourhood, who inconsiderately employ them; am 
often pay their undertakers by sale of some of thei 
land: whereas, were the lands on which those im 
provements ate made, sold to the artificers, the build 
ings would be rated as lumber in the purchase. Si 
Harry has for ever a year's income, to extend hi 
charity, serve his pleasures, or regale his friends 
His servants, his cattle, his goods speak their mas 
ter a rich man. Those about his person, as his bai 
liff, the groom of his chamber, and iiis butler, have 
chearful, not a gay air: the servants below them seen 
to live in plenty, but not in wantonness. As Sir Harr 
is a young man, and of an active disposition, his bea 
figure is on horse- back. But before I speak of that 
I should acquaint you, that during his infancy al 
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the young gentlemen of the neighbourhood were 
welcome to a part of the house, which was called the 
school; where, at the charge of the family, there 
was a grammar- master, a plain sober man, main- 
tained {with a salary, besides his diet, of fifty 
pounds a year) to instruct all such children of gentle- 
men or lower people, as would partake of his educa- 
tion. As they grew up, they were allowed to ride 
out with him upon his horses. There were always 
ten or twelve for the saddle in readiness to attend him 
and his favourites, in the choice of whom he shewed 
a good disposition, and distributed his kindness among 
them, by turns, with great good-nature. All horses 
hoth for the saddle, and swift draught, were very well 
hitted, and a skilful rider, with a riding-house, 
wherein he (the riding-master) commanded, had it in 
order to teach any gendeman*s sou of the county that 
Would please to learn that exercise. We found our 
account in this proceeding, as well in real profit, as in 
esteem and power in the country ; for as the whole 
shire is now possessed by gentlemen, who owe Sir 
Harry a part of education, which they all value them- 
selves upon (their horsemanship) ; they prefer his 
horses to all others, and it is 10 per cent, in the price 
of ^ steed, which appears to come out of his riding. 
house. 

By this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was going' 
to say, makes the best figure on horseback ^ for his' 
usual hours of being in the field are well known ; and 
at those seasons the neighbouring gentlemen, his friends 
and school •fellows, take a pleasure in giving him 
their company, with their servants wtll behaved, and ' 
horses well commanded. 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a particular 
care in his horses. He not only bitts all which are 
ridden^ tut also all which are for the coach or swift' 
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draught, for grace adds mi^tiiy to the p 
strength ; and he finds his account in it at al 
kets, more especially for the coach or troop ho 
which that county produces the most strong anc 
tatious. To keep up a breed for any use wl 
he gives plates for the best performing horse h 
way in which that animal can be serviceable, 
is such a prize for him that trots best, such 
best walker, such for the best galloper, such 
best pacer ; then for him who draws most in 
time to such a place, then to him that carri 
such a load on his back. He delights tn this, < 
an admirable fancy in the dress of the riders 
admired country girl is to hold the prize, hei 
to trot, and not to mend their pace into a 
when they are out- trotted by a rival; some 
country wit to come upon the best pacer; th 
the like little joyful arts, gain him the love of; 
do not know his worth, and the esteem of a 
do. Sir Harry is no friend to the race-horse ; 
opinion it is inhuman, that animals should be pi 
their utmost strength and mettle for our di 
only. However not to be particular, he put 
the queen's plate every year, with orders to hi 
never to win or be distanced ; and, like a gooc 
try gentleman, says, it is a fault in ali ministr 
they encourage no kixni of horses but those whi 

swift. 

As I write lives, I dwjell upon small matters 
of opinion with Plutarch, that little circum 
show the real man better than things of great 
xnent. But good ceco^omy is the characteristi« 
Lizards. I remember a circumstance about si: 
ago, that gave me hopes he would one tine o 
make a figure in parliament ;. for he is a lande 
fcud considers his iuierest| though he is such, to 
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paired or promoted according to the state of trade. 
When he was but twenty years old, I took an oppor- 
tunity in his presence, to ask an intelhgent woollen* 
draper, what he gave for his shop, [at] the corner of 
Change- alley ? The shop is I believe fourteen feet long, 
and eight broad. I was answered, Ninety pounds a 
year. I took no notice, but the thought descended 
into the breast of Sir Harry, and I saw on his table th€ 
nat morning a computation of the- value pf land in an 
island, consisting of so many miles, with so many good 
ports ; the value of each part of the said' island, as it 
lay to such ports, and produced such commodities. 
The whole of his working was lo know why so few 
yards near the Change, was so much better than so 
nany acres in Northamptonshire ; and what thost 
acres in Northamptooshire would be worth| were there 
00 trade at ail in this island. 

It makes my heart ake, when I think of this young 

oao,. and consider upon what plain maxims, and in 

what ordinary methods men of estate may do good 

wherever they are seated ; that sjo many should be 

what- they are ! It is certain, that the arts which puf*^ 

chase wealth or fame, will maintain them ; and I at'^* 

tribute the splendour and long continuance of this ftK 

mily, to the felicity of having the genius of th# 

blinder of it nm through all his male line. Old SW 

Harry, the great-grandfather of this eentleman, ha^ 

written in his own hand upon all the deeds, which he 

ever signed, in the humour of that sententious age, 

this sentence, ^ There are four godd mothers, of whom 

are often born four unhappy daughters ; truth begett 

hatred, .happiness pride, security danger, atid famili« 

arhy contempt.' 

£ 2 
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N"?. THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1712-13. 



•Properat eunu 



. Vita ci^ate SENEC. Tn^4 

Widi speedy step life posts away. 

I THIS morning did myself the honour to vbit lady 
Lizard, and took my chair at the tea-table, at the up- 
per end of which that graceful woman, with hef 
daughters about her, appeared to me with greater dig- 
nity than ever any figure, either of Venus attended by 
the Graces, Diana with her nymphs, or any other oe- 
lestial who owes her being to poetry. 

The discourse we had there, none being present bul 
our own family, consisted of private matters, whidi 
tended to the establishment of these yomig ladies in 
the world* My lady, I observed, had a mind to make 
mention of the proposal to Mrs, Jane> of which she \i 
very fond, and I as much avoided, as being equally 
against it ; but it is by no means proper the youn^ 
ladies should observe we ever dissent ; therefore J 
turned the discourse, by saying, ' it was time enough 
to think of marrying a young lady, who was but thre< 
and twenty, ten years hence/ The whole table wai 
alarmed at the assertion, and the Sparkler sca)(jid hei 
fingers, by leaning suddenly forward to look in m) 
face : but my business at present, was to make m) 
court to the mother; therefore, without regarding th< 
resentment in the looks of the children, ' Madam, 
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said I, ' there is a petulant and hasty manner prac- 
tised in this age, in hurrying away the life of wo- 
man, and confining the grace and priucipui actioa 
of ii to those years wherein reason and discretioit 
are most feeble, humour and passion most power- 
ful. From the time a young woman oF quality has 
first appeared in the drawing-room, raised a whisper 
and curiosity of the men about her, had her health 
drunk in gay companies, and been distinguished at 
public assemblies : I say, madam, if within three 
or four years of her first appearance in town, she 
is not disposed of, her beauty is grown familiar, her 
eyes are disarmed, and we seldom after hear her 
mentioned but with indifference. What doubles my 
grief on this occasion is, that the more discreetly 
the lady behaves herself, the sooner is her glory' 
extinguished. Now, madam, if merit had a greater 
weight in our thoughts, when we form to ourselves 
agreeable characters of woihen, men would think,' 
in making their choices, of such as would take care 
of, as well as supply children for, the nursery. It 
vras not thus in the illustrious days of good queen 
Sltzabeth. I was this morning turning over a 
folio, called. The Complete Ambassador, consisting' 
chiefly of letters from Lord Burleigh, Earl of' 
Leicester, and Sir Thomas Smith. Sir Thomas 
writes a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, full of 
learned gallantry, wherein you may observe he pro- ' 
mises himself the French king's brother (who it 
seems was but a cold lover) would be quickened by' 
seeing the queen in person, who was then in the' 
thirty-nhith year of her age. A certain sobriety in 
thoughts, w6rds, and action, which was the praise 
of that age, kept the fire of love alive; and it burnt 
S9 equally, that it warmed and preserved, with(Mt 

E 3 
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tormenting and consuming oiir beings. The letter! 
mention as follows : 



< To the Right Worshipful Mr. Francis Wal- 
s INGHAM, Ambassador^ resident in France. 

* SIR, 

^ I AM Mrry that so good a matter 
should, upon so nice a point, be deferred. We may 
say that the lover will do little, if he will not take the 
pains once to see his love ; but she must first say yea; 
before he see her, or she him : twenty ways might be 
devised why he might pome over, and be welcome, aiid 
possibly do more in an hour than he may in two years. 
* Cupido ille qui vincit omnia^ in oculis insidei^ el ex 
oculis ejaculatur^ el in oculos utriusque videndo non 
solum, ul ait poeta, Jamin'a virum, sedvir foenunami 
that powerful being Cupid, who conquers all thiDgs, 
resides in the eyes, he sends out alfhis darts from the 
eyes : by throwing glances at the eyes (according 
the poet) not only the woman captivates the man, dim 
also the man the woman. What force, I pray you^ 
can hearsay, and * i thhik, and I trust j' do in compa* 
rison ef that ' €wn ptasens prasentemliutur el allo' 
quitur, el furore forsiian amoris ductusy.ampledi' 
lur,* when they face to face see and converse witb 
each other, and the lover in an ecstacy, not to bi 
commanded, snatches an embrace, and saith to him- 
self, and openly that she may hear, ' Teneone le mea^ 
an etiamnum somtio volant fcemina videri cogi ad U 
quod maximum capiunt ?* Are you in my armS), my 
fair one, or do we both dream, and will women ev 
in their sleep seem forced to what they most desire : 
If we be cold, it is our part, besides the person, the sei 
requireth ii. Why are you cold ? Is it not a youn^ 



^ 
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man's' part to be bold, courageous, and to adveu'- 
ture? if he should have, he should haye but * honth' . 
rificam repulsam ;* even a repulse here is glorious : 
the worst that can be said of him is but as of Phaeton, 

* {^mm si no'n ienuit magnis tanun exddit ausis :' 
though he could qot command the chariot of the sun, 
his&ii from it .was illustrious. So far as I conceive, 

* Hac est sola nostra mchora^ hac jacenda est nobis 
oiea;' this is our only anchor, this dye must be 
thrown. In our instability, ^ Unwn momentum est 
wio momento per/eel urn factum^ ac dictum stabilitaiem 
Jaure potest ;' one lucky moment would crown and 
fix all. This, or else nothing to be looked for but 
continual dalliance and ^doubtfulness, so far as I can 
see. 

From Killingwortb, Your assured friend, 

Aug. 22, i57iJ. Thomas Si(iith/ 

Though my lady was in very good humour, upon 
the insinuation that, according to the. Elizabeth 
scheme, she was but just advanced above the charac- 
ter of a girl ; I found the rest of the company as 
much disheartened, that they were still but mere 
girls. I went on, therefore, to attribute tha imma- 
ture marriages which are solemnized. in our days -to 
the importunity of the men, whidi made it impos- 
sible for young ladies to reniain: virgins so long as* 
they wished for their . own inclinations, and the • 
iire^m of a single life. .'. 

- There is no time . of our life, under what cha- 
racter soever, in which men can wholly divest them- 
selves of an ambition to be in the favour of woratn*- 
Cardan,^ a grave philosopher and physician, con- 

* The account of Cardan given here cskunot be reconciled 
to the truth of his character, which was from the mobt au« 
tiientic accounts of it a very bad one* 
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fesses in one of his chapters, that though he had'' 
suffered poverty, repulses, calumnies, and a long'^ 
series of afflictions, he never was thoroughly deyccC** ■■ 
ed, and impatient of life itself, but under a cahiaritf 
which he sufiered from the beginning of his tweaty^ ' 
first to the end of his thirtieth year. He tells Mf ' 
that the raillery he suffer^ from others, and the eon* 
tempt which he had of himself, were afflictioos be* ' 
yond expression. I mention this only as an arguiaenl 
extorted from this good and grave man, to supfiort 
my opinion of the irresistible power of women. He 
adds in the same chapter, that there are ten thou- 
sand afflictions and disasters attend the passion ksetf ; 
that an idle word imprudently repeated by a fair 
woman, and vast expences to support her folly and 
vanity, every day reduce men to poverty and death ; 
but he m^kes them of little consideration to the miMr- 
able and insignificant condition of being incapable of 
their fa«i0btr. 

I make no manner of difficulty of professing ' I 
am not surprised that the author has expressed - 
himself after this manner, with relation to love : ' 
tlie heroic chastity so frequently professed by hu* 
mourists of the fair sex, generally ends in an un- 
worthy choice, after having overlooked overtures 
to their advantage. It is for this reason- that I - 
would endeavour to direct, and not pretend to 
eradicate the inclinations of the sexes to each othier* 
Daily experience shews us, that the most rude 
rustick grows humane as soon as he is inspired by 
this passion ; it gives a new grace to our manners, 
a. new dignity to our minds, a new visage to our 
persons. Whether we are inclined to literal arts, 
to arms, or address in our exercise, our improver 
ment is hastened by a particular object whom wt 



would please. Ghearfulness, gentleness, fortitudei 
liberality, magnificence, and all the virtues which 
adornment which inspire heroes, are most conspi- 
cuous in lovers. I speak of love as when such as 
are in this company, are the objects of it, who can 
bestow upon their husbands (if they follow their ex- 
ceUent mother] all its joys without any of itif 
anxieties. 
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• Anunum rege EtOR. 1 Ep • ii, 61^4 

Vpyeni the mincU 

• •. 

A CuAROiA>( cannot bestow his time in any office more 

Vitiib^e to his character, than in representing the dis« 

asttfs to which we are exposed by. the irregularity of. 

qur passions. I think I speak of this matter in a wayi 

Qot yet taken notice of, when I observe that they malse' 

men do things unworthy of those very passions* I 

shall Hlpstrate this by a story I have* lately read in tho 

Royal Commentaries of Peru, wherein .you hehold.an* 

oppressor a most contemptible creature after his,powen 

is at an end ; and a person he oppressed so .wholly: 

intent upon revenge till he had oDtaiBed it|. that m 

the pursuit of it he utterly neglected his.ownfafety^^but 

when that motive of revenge wa!i at an efad,-Te«' 

turned to a sense of danger, in such a manner as to 

be unable to lay bold of occ^isions which offered them« 

selves for certzun security,, and expose himself from 

fear to apparent hazard. The motives wiiich I speak 



of are not Inde^ so znuch to be called pass* 
ill habhs arising from passions, such asf pride i 
venge, which are improvements of our inhnn 
and are methinks but scorn and auger . regularly 
ducted. But to my story. 

Licenciado Esquivel, governor of the city 
tocsi, commanded 200 men to m?irdi but of 
garrison towards the kingdom dt Tucman, 
strict orders to use no Indians in canying their 
gage, and placed himself at a convenient st 
without the gates, to observe how his orders 
put 40 execution; he 'found they were wholly 
lected, and that Indians were laden with the 
gage of the Spaniards, but thought fit to let 
march by till the last rank of all came up, o 
which he seized one man called Aguire, who 
two lagans laden with his goods. Within few 
after he was in arrest, he was sentenced to re 
200 stripes. Aguire represented by his friends^ 
he was the brother of a gebtleman, who had i 
country an estate, with vassalage of Indians, 
hoped his birth would exempt him from a ] 
ment of so much indignity. Licenciado pe 
tHiB kind of punishment he had already prom 
i^KMi which Aguire petitioned that it might be ai 
to^oe that he should not survive ; and, though ^ 
tleaan, and from that quality not liable to su 
igDominious a death, humbly besought his excei 
that he might be hanged. But though Licenciad 
peared all his life, before he came into powe^^ a 
son of an easy and tractable disposition, he w 
changed by his oflBce, that these applications 
the unfortunate Aguire did but the more gratif 
insolence ; and during the very time of th( 
tifln fior the prisoncri he insulted them also^ 
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nandiiig with a haughty tone, that his orders should 
be executed that very instant. This, as it .is usual on 
such occasions, made the whole town flock together ; 
but the principal inhabitants, abhorring the seventy 
of Licenciado, and pitying a gentleman in the con- 
dition of Aguire, went in a body, and besought the 
governor to suspend, if not remit the punishment. 
Their importunities prevailed on him to dtftr the 
execution for eight days; but when they came to 
the prison with his warrant, they found Aguire 
already brought forth, stripped, and mounted on 
an ass, which is the posture wherein the basest cri- 
minals are wliipped in that city. His friends cried 
out, < Take him off, take him off,' and proclainied 
their order for suspending his punishment ; but the 
youth, when he heard that it was only put ofif for 
eight days, rejected the favour, and s^id, -* All my 
endeavours have been to l;eep myselC- from mount- 
ing this beast, and from the shame 'of- being seen 
naked; but since things are come thus' far, l^t the 
sentence proceed, which will be less* thati' the fears 
and apprehensions I shall have m ^th^is eight days 
ensuing; besides, 1 shall not need' to give further 
trouble to my friends for intercession on my behalf, 
which is as likely to be ineflfectual as what hath al- 
ready passed.' After he had said this, the ass was 
whipped forward, and Aguire ran the gantlet ac- 
cording to the sentence. I'he calm manner in which 
he resigned himself, when he found his disgrace 
must be, and the scorn of dallying with it under a 
suspension of a few days, which mercy was but ano- 
ther form of the govornor's cruelty, made it visible 
that he took comfort in some secret resolution t» 
avenge the affront. 

After this indignity, Aguire could not be persuaded 
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vftdone hy the CBCOoomy and frugality of this gen- 
tlnnan. 

Mr. Charwell was sensible their fears were but 
too juftt; and that, if neither their goods could be 
carried off to distant markets, nor the markets 
bmoght home to their goods, his tenants must run 
away from their farms. He had no hopes of mak-^ 
mg the river navigable, which was a point that 
could not be obtained by all the interest of his 
predecessor, and was therefore not likely to be 
yielded up to a man who was not yet known in the 
country. All th^ was left for him was to bring 
the market home to his tenants, which was the 
yUf thing he intended before he ventured upon 
Jus purchase. He had even then projected in his 
thoughts the plan of a great town just below the old 
house; he therefore presently set himself about the 
execution of his project. 

The thing has succeeded to his wish. In the space 
cf twenty years he is so fortunate as to see 1000 new 
houses upon his estate, and at least 5000 new peo- 
ple, men, women, and children, inhabitants of those 
houses, who are comfortably subsisted by their own 
labour, without charge to Mr. Charwell, and to the 
great profit of his tenants. 

Jt cannot be imagined that such a body of people 
can be subsisted at less than 51. per head, or 250001* 
per annum, the greatest part of which sum is an- 
nually expended for provisions among the farmers 
of the next adjacent lands. And as the tenants of 
Mr* Gharviell are nearest of all others to the market, 
they have the best prices for their goods by ail that 
is saved in the carriage. 

But some provisions are of that nature, that they 
will not bear a much longer carriage than from 

F 3 
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the extreme parts of his lands; and I think I km 
been told, that for the single article of milk, at '9 
pint every day for every house, his tenants . tab 
from this town not tnuch less than 5001; per Ian 
num. • ' ' 

The soil of all kinds, which is made every ' 
by the consumption of so great a town, I have 1 
has been valued at 2001. per annum. If this be ci 
tiie estate of Mr. Gharwell is so much improved u 
this very article, since all this is carried out up 
his lands by the back carnage of those very i 
which were ioaden by his tenants with provisions aj 
other necessaries for the people. 

A hundred thousand bushels of coal are nc 
cessary to supply so great a multitude with yearl 
fuel. And as these are taken out of the coaUpii 
of Mr. Gharwell, he receives a penny for ever 
bushti ; so that this very article is an addition i 
4001. per annum to his revenues. And as the ion 
and people are every year increasing, the revenues i 
the abovementioned, and many other articles, are ii 
creasing in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of the famil 
of the predecessor. The consuujption of 500 
people is greater than can be made by -any fifty « 
the greatest families in great Britain. The renaij; 
stand in no need of distant markets, to take o 
the product of their farms. The people near the 
own doors are already more than they are able i 
supply; and what is wanting at home lor thi^ pui 
pose is supplied from places at greater distance, ; 
wharsoevcr j)rice of carriage. 

All the fiirraers every where near the river ai 
now, in their turn, for an act of parliament i 
make it navigable, that they may have an easy ca: 
riage for their corn to so good a market. Tl 
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tmsAi of llr. CKarwell, that they may have the 
wbofe market to themselves, are almost the only per- 
taa against it. But they will not be Ion| able to op- 
pose it: their leases are near expiring: and as they 
arc grown very rich', there are many other persons 
iMy to talce their farms at more than double the pre- 
sent rents, even though the river should be made na-' 
vigabli!, -and distant people let in to sell their provi- 
sion together with these farmers. 

"AsfbrMn Gharwell himself, he is in no manner 
of pain lest his lands should fall in their value by the 
cheap carriage of provisions from distant places to his 
town. He knows very well the cheapness of provi- 
sioQs was one great means of bringing together so 
great numbers, and that they must be held together 
by the isame means. He seems to have nothing more 
in his thoughts than to increase his town to such an' 
extent, that all the country for ten miles round about 
shall be little cnough^to supply it. He considers that 
ai how great a distance soever provisions shall be 
brought thither, they must end at last in so niuch 
soil for his estate, and that the farmers of other lands 
will by this means contribute to the improvement of 
his own.' 

. But by what encouragements and rewards, by what 
arts and policies, and what sort of people he has in- 
vited to live upon his estate, and how he has enabled 
them to subsist by their own labour, to the great im- 
provement of his lands, will be the subjects of some 
of my future precautions. 

« TO THE GUARDIAN. 

( SIR March 16. 

' By your paper of Saturday last, you 
"ivc the town hopes that you will dedicate that day 
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.,.» . V**- Yoa cQiiU not facgw it JM«r ^Oiaii % 
iirMi^ your PMDi(8f ^iM IK»i9(» vcMOd luekderf 
tcnce «^fm4JMpWg*: JVyou cap ipp^ 
next Satufdsjr's piyitr for a few luMH ail)H| 
subject, these are at youv disposal. i»- 

*' I happened to be present at a puUic 
of some of the defenders of this disooiine. of ^Pii»: 
thinking, and otherf^lhai4ifiered fc^un thm^ jiihiM^ 
I had the diversiqn ^^bdtfing the saint .mM^MfM-. 
bneath persuade ns;q fit^doni of tlioii^i s«4tikl|p* 
npLt offer todemonstrat^y jibat we had no imiflfi^iii^ 
any thing.' One woul4 .thinly ipeo jhould mih to- 
fiod themselves, entan^dediur a greiitcr eootfiMucUw 
tlian anv the discourf^ f idicuies.- This priflm^A of. 
finee fatality or necessary- liberty is a worthy fipoda* 
mental of the new sect; and indeed this opinion if aa 
^Id^nce and . clearness so nearly related to tratwib- 
sfimtisition, that the same genius ;Seems requisite for, 
either. It is fit fh^ world should know how far rea* 
ipn abandons men that would employ it against reli*. 
cijMi; which intenti^m, 1 hope, justifies this troulilt. 
finom, Sir, 

Your hearty well- wisheri . 

MliATBIVt/ 
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WlO. MONDAY MARCH 23 1712.J3. 



Vemi nd me $<epe clamitan»- 



F€titte iitMtftNl indulges, nimiUm ineptua m. 
• KuikHm ijMtf est diif M« pettier tB^funumque et fxmum. 

TER Adelph. Act i. Sc. 1 . 

Hi8*ii pttpetQ^y coming to me, and ringing in my eaii^ 
llMit I dawropf to iBdal^e- him so much in the article of 
.diesa: butth^iaiilt lies ui lus own excessive and unrein 
soQalrie s^^erity. 

WkEN I am In deep meditatiori in order to give Uaf 
wards proper precautions, I have a principal regard 
to the prevalence of things which ptbple of meUt 
neglect, and from which those of no merit raise t6 
themselves an esteem : of this nature is the husincis 
of dress. It is weak in a man of thought and refleo 
tion to be either depressed or exalted from the per- 
lections' or disadvantages of his person. However 
there is a respective conduct to be oDserved in the ha- 
bit, according to the eminent distinction of the body, 
either way, A gay youth in the possession of an am- 
ple fortune could not recommend his understanding to 
those who are not of his acquaintance more suddenly, 
than by sobriety in his habit ; as this is winning at 
first sight, so a person gorgeously fine, which iii 
itself should avoid the attraction of the beholders 
eyes, gives as immediate offence. 

I make it my business when my Lady Lizard ^s 
yotmgest daughter, Miss Molly, is making cloat^a, 
to consider her from head to foot, and cannot be 
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easy when there is any doubt lies upon me con* 
cerning the colour of a knot, or any other part oi 
her head-dress, vrhich by its darkness or livelinc« 
might too much allay or brighten her complexloQ 
There is something loose in looking as well as yoi 
po sibly can ; but it is also a vice not to take care bof 
you look. 

The indiscretion of believing that great l{i 
make up for the want of things less consideraotey 
punished too severely in those who are guilty of 
Every day's experience shews us, among variety 
people with whom we are not acquainted) that wi 
take impressions too favourable and too. disadfafli 
tageous of men at first sight from their habiti I tab 
this to be a point of great consideration, and I shall 
consider it in my future precautions as such* Ai 
the female world, I shall give them my opinion 
large by way comment upon a new suit of the SparS: 
ler s, which is to come home next week. I design it 
a model for the ladies ; she and I have had three pri* 
vate meetings about, it. As to the men, I am very 
glad to hear, being myself a fellow of Lincoln-coir 
lege, that there is at last in one of our universities 
arisen a happy genius for little things. It it eir 
tremely to be lamented, that hitherto we. C 

the college as unable to put on our own cloains m 
do from nurse. We owe many misfortunes, ana 
unhappy backwardness in urging our way in 
world, to the neglect of these less matters. For I 
reason 1. shall authorise and support the gent 
who writes me tlie following letter; and thought oui 
of diffidence of the reception his proposal sbookl 
meet with from me, he has given himself too lu$- 
crous a figure; I doubt not but from hit noticn^ to 
make men, who cannot arrive at learning in UiM 
place, come from thence without appearing i(oon|O^I 
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and iQch as can, truly knowing without appearii^ 
Mask. 



• TO THE GUARDIAN. 

* SIR, Oxfordf March 18, 1712-lS, 

, . * I FORESEE that you will have many cor- 

irespdndents in this place; but as I have often ob- 
Krved, with grief of heart, that scholars are wretch- 
edly ignorant in the science I profess, I flatter myself 
that my letter will gain a place in your papers. I 
bave made it my study, Sir, in these seats of learn- 
ing, to look into the nature of dress, and am what 
they call an academical beau. I have often lamented 
that 1 am obliged to wear a grave habit, since by that 
means I have not an opportunity to introduce fashions 
amoDgst our young gentlemen ; and so am forced, 
contrary to my own inclinations, and the expectation 
of all who know me, to appear in print. I have 
indeed met with some success in the projects I have 
comnnmicated to some sparks with whom 1 am iuti- 
l&ate; and I cannot without a secret triumpjb confess, 
that the sleeves turned up with green velvet, which 
now flourish throughout the university, sprang origi- 
mlly from my invention. 

' As it is necessary to have the head clear, as well 
as the complexion, to be perfect in this part of learn- 
ing, 1 rarely mingle with the men (for I abhor winp), . 
I>ut frequent the tea- tables of the ladies. I know 
(very part of their dress, and can name all their 
things' by their names. I am consulted about every 
ornament they buy ; and, I speak it without Vabily, 
have a very pretty fancy to knots' and ibc like.' Somc- 
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times I take a needle, and spot a piece of muslin for 
pretty Patty Cross-stitch, who is my present favou- 
rite, which, she says, I do neatly enough ; or reid 
one of your papers, and explain the motto, which 
they all like mightily. But then I am a sort of pettf 
tyrant amongst them, for I own I have my hmnours* 
If any thing be amiss, they are sure Mr. Sleek will 
find fault ; if any hoity-toity things make a fusS| they 
are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit. I am 
the dread of poor Celia, wliose wrapping -gown is not 
right India ; and am avoided by Thalastris in he^ 
second-hand mantua, which several masters o( arts 
think very Ene, whereas I perceived it had beed 
scoured with half an eye. . 

' Thus have I endeavoured to improve my under- 
standing, and am desirous to communicate my in* 
nocent discoveries to those, who, like me, may dis* 
tinguish themselves more to advantage ^Y their, bodies 
than their minds. I do not t^ink the pains I have 
taken, in these my studies, thrown away^ since bv 
these means, though 1 am not very valuably, I a 
however not disagreeable. Would gentlemen but re- 
flect upon what I say, they would take care to make 
the best of themselves ; for I think it intolerable. tha| 
a blockhead should be a sloven. Though every mao 
cannot fill his head with learning, it is in any one's 
power to wear a pretty periwig; let him who caiuwl 
say a witty thing, keep his teeth white at least ; he 
who hath no- knack at writing sonnets, may hoWevei 
have a soft hand; and he may arch his eye-brows, 
who hath not strength of genius for the mathemajtics. 
* After the conclusion of the peace, we: shal 
undoubtedly have new fashions from France ; anr 
I have somQ reason to tiiink that some particular!- 
ties' in the garb of their atbes may be transplantec 
hither to advantage. What I find becoming ij 
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their dress I hope I may, without the hnputation 
of being popishly inclined, adopt into our habits; but 
Would willingly have the authority of the Guardian 
to countenance me in this .harmless design. I would 
not hereby assume to myself a jurisdiction over any of 
our youth, but such as are incapable of improvement 
any other way. As for the aukward creatures that 
mind their studies, I look upon them as irreclaimable, 
fiut over the aforementioned order of men, I desire 
a commission ■ from you^ to exercise full authority* 
Hereby I shall be 'enabled from time to time to in- 
troduce several pretty oddnesses in the taking and 
tucking up of gowns-^ to regulate the dimensions of 
wigs, to vary the tufts upon caps, and to enlarge or 
narrow the hems of bands, as I shall think most for 
the public good. 

^ I have prepared a treatise against the cravat and 
berdash,'^ which I am told is not ill done ; and have 
thrown together some hasty observations upon stock- 
ings, which my friends assure me I need not be 
ashamed of. fiut I shall not offer them to the publick, 
until they are approved of at our female club ; which 
I am* the more willing to do, because I am sure of 
tlieir prafse; for they own 1 understand these things 
better than they do. I shall herein be very proud of 
your encouragement ; for, next to keeping the univer- 
sity clean, my greatest ambition is to be thought, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

humble servant, 

Simon Sleek.* 

* A kind of neckcloth so called, whence such aft soM \k&m 
were Btyled haberdashers. . . . i 
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DvM doeeo inaamre omut, voi crdme Mte, 

HOR. 2 Sat. iiL 80. 

Attend my lecture, iHiilst I plainly show, 
Tbat all mankiiki are mad, from high to low. 

There is an oblique way of reproof, which takes off 
from the sharpness of it ; and an address in flattery, 
which makes it agreeable though never so gross : but 
of all flatterers, the most skilful is he who can do 
what you like, without saying any thing which argues 
he does it for your sake ; the most winning circum- 
stance in the world being the conformity of manners* 
I speak of this as a practice necessary in gaining people 
of sense, who are not yet given up to self-conceit; those 
who are far gone in admiration of themselves need 
not be treated with so much delicacy. The foUowing 
letters put this matter in a pleasant and uncommon 
light : The author of it attacks this vice with an air 
of compliance, and alarms us against it by exhorthig 
us to it. 

* TO THE GUARDIAN. 

* SIR, 

^ As you profess to encourage all those 
who any way contribute to the public gocS, I flatter 
myself I may claim your countenance and protectiou- 
I am by profession a mad-doctor, but of a peculiar 
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^iikI, not of those whose aim it is to remove phrenzies, 
but one who make it my business to confer an agree* ^ 
able madness on my fellow-creatures, for their mutual 
delight and benefit. Since it is agreed by the philo* 
sophers, that happiness and misery consist chiefly in 
the imagination, nothing is more necessary to man- 
icind in general than this pleasing deliriufti, which 
renders every one satisfied with himself, and persuades 
him that all others are equally so. 

' I have for several years, both at home and. 
abroad, made this science my particular study, which 
1 may venture to say I have improved in almost all the, 
courts of Europe ; and have reduced it into so safe, 
and easy a method, as to practise it on both sexes, of. 
what disposition, age or quality soever, with success*. 
What enables me to perform this great work, is the 
use of my Obsequium Gatholicon, or the Grand 
Elixir to support the spirits of human nature. This 
remedy is of the most grs^teful flavour in the world, 
and agrees with all tastes whatever. It is delicate tij^ 
the senses, delightful to the operation, may be takea 
at all hours without confinement, and is as properif 
given at a ball or playhouse as in a private chamber. 
It restores and vivifies the most dejected minds, cor- 
rects and extracts all that is painful in the knowledge 
of a man's self. One dose of it will instantly dis- 
pC(se itself through the whole animal system, dissipate 
tfie first motions of distrust so as never to return, and 
so exhilirate the brain and rarify the gloom of reflec- 
tion, as to give the patients a new flow of spirits, a, 
vivacity of behaviour, and a pleasing dependence 
upon their own capacities. 

* Let a person be ever so far gone, I advise him 
not to despair ; even though he has been* troubled' 
many years with restless reflections, which by long 
neglect have hardened into settled consider jtiou. 

c 2 
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Those tbat have been stung with satire may here fi 

a -certain antidoie, which infallibly disperses all l 

remain^ <^f poi jotir that has been left in the und 

standifi^^]ir-Dad dcres* It fortifies the heart agai 

the ranodiu' of pamphlets, the inveteracy of epigrac 

and the ii^brtificatito of lampoons ; as has beei^ of 

experienced by several persons of both sexes, dviri 

the seasons of Tunbridge and the Bath. 

^ I could as farther instances of my success, . p 

duce certificates and testimonials from the favour! 

and ghostly fathers of the most eminent princes 

Xurope ; but shall content myself with the ment 

of a few cures, which I have performed by this : 

grand universal restorative, during the practice of i 

XQohth only since I came to this city. 
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Curejs in the month i»f February, 171S-1J* 

* George Spondee, esq. poet, and inmate of 
parish of St. Paul's, Govent-garden, fell into viol 
fits of the spleen upon a thin third night. He 1 
been firi^ted into a vertigo by the sound of eat-c: 
on the first day; and the frequent hissings on 
second made him unable to endure the bare pronunc 
tion of the letter S. I searched into the causes of 
distemper ; and by the prescription of a dose of 
Obsequium, prepared secundum arterti^ recovered I: 
to his natural state of madness. I cast in at pro] 
intervals the words. 111 taste of the town, Envy 
criticks, Bstf performance of the actors, and the li 
He is so perfectly cured that he has promised to br 
another play upon the stage next winter. 

* A lady of professed virtue, of the parish of 
James's, Westminster, who hath desired her na 
may be concealed, having taken offence at a phras< 
double meaniog in conversation, undiscovered by ; 



otl«r ia the companr, smUealj fell iato a caM 6c of 
QQcleity* UpoQ 2 ri^ appliptioQ of {nise of ker 
virtue, I threw the Udy into an a|^reabk wakiog 
dream, settled the fennentafioa of her blood ialo a 
warm charity, so as to make her look whh paticBcc oa 
the very j^ntleioan that ofleoded. 

* Hilaria, of the parish of St. Giles's in die fields^ 
a coquette of ioo^ practice, was by tke reprimand of 
an old maiden reduced to look gra^ m company, and 
deny herself the pby of the fan. In short, she was 
brousht to such melaticholy circumstances, that she 
would sometimes unawares fall intodevotioo at church. 

I advised her to take a few innocent freedoms with 
occasioaaL kisses, prescribed her the exercise of the 
eyes, jmd immediately raised her to her former state 
of ItTe. She oq a sudden recovered her dimples, 
furled her fan, threw round her glances, and for these 
two Sundays last past has not once been seen in an 
attentive posture. This the churchwardens are ready 
to attest upon oath. 

* Andrew Terror of the Middle temple, Mohock, 
was almost induced by an aged bencher of the same 
house to leave off bright conversation, and pore over 
Coke upon Littleton. He was so ill that his hat 
began to flap, and he was seen one day in the last term 
at Westminster-halK This patient had quite lost his 
spirit of contradiction; I, by the distillation of a few of 
my vivifying drops in his ear, drew him from his le- 
tbirgy, and restored him to his u$ual vivacious mis* 
understanding. He is at present very easy in his 
condition. 

* I will not dwell upon the recital of the innu* 
merable cures I have performed within twenty days 
last past ; but rather proceed to exhort all persons of 
whatever age, complexion or quality, to take as soon 
^ possible of this my intellectual oil : whidi apjilifd 

c3 
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at the ear seizes all the senses with a most agreeable 
traosportj and discovers its eflfects, not only to tli|f 
ssUiiilaction of the patient, but all who converse witB^' 
attetid upon, or any way relate to him or her that re- 
ceives the kindly infection. It is often administered by 
chamber- maids, yalets, or any the most ignorant 
' domestic ; it being one peculiar excellence of this my 
oil, that it is most '.prevalent, the more unskilful the 
person is or app^r^ who applies it. It is absolutely 
necessary for ladies to take a dose of it just before they 
take the coach to go a visiting. 

' But I offend the public, as Horace said, when 
I trespass on any of your time. Give me leave 
then, Mr. Ironside, to make you a present of a 
drachm or two of my oil ; though I have cause to 
fear my prescriptions will not have the eflPect upon 
'ou I could wish : therefore I do not endeavour to 
►ribe you in my favour by the present of my oil, but 
wholly depend upon your public spirit and genero- 
sity ; which, I hope, will recopimend to the world' 
the useful endeavours of. Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

most faithful, most demoted, 

most* humble servant and admirer, 

• * - 

.Gnatho*. 



bi 



* ♦*♦ Beware of counterfeits, for such ar4s 
abroad.' 



• - . » < • ♦ 

* N. B. I teach th6 arcana of my art at reason- 
rf)fe rates to gentlemen of the universities, who desire' 
to be qualified for writing dedications ; and to young 
lovers and fortune-hunters, to be paid at the day of 
marriage. I instruct persons of bright capacities to 
iJatter otliers, and those of the meanest to flatter 
tkemselves. 

* I was the first inventor of pocket looking-' 
glasses.* 
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Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quad placuU sibi, ducuht: 
Vel quia turpe putant parere min&r^us^-' 

HOR. 2. Ep, i. 8i» • 

IMITATED. 

You'd think no fools disgraced the former reign, 
Did not some grave examples yet remain. 
Who scorn a lad should match his father's skUl, 
And having once been wrong, will be so stiU. 

POPE^' 

When a poem makes its first appearance in the 
world, I have always observed, that it gives em-' 
ployment to a greater number of critics, than any 
other kind of writing. Whether it be that most 
men, at some time of their lives, have tried their 
talent that way, and thereby think they have a 
jtght to judge ; or whether they imagine, that their 
rfiaki'ng shrewd observations upon the polite^ arts, 
g^es them a pretty figure; or whether the^ maf 
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not be some jealousy and caution hi Jb 
applause upon those who write chiefly. : h 
Wliatever the reasons be, we find few dis ix* 
by the delicacy and danger of such an under i^. 

I think it certain that most men arq natunuiy 
only capable of being pleased with that which ra 
agreeable pictures in the infancy, but will in? also 
own it. But then there are many, who, by fa 
applications of some rules ill understood, or out en 
deference to men whose opinions they value, have 
formed to themselves certain schemes and systems ol 
satisfaction, and will not be pleased out of their own 
way. These are not critics themselves, but readem 
of critics, who, without the labour of perusing authors, 
are able to give their characters in general ; and know 
just as much of the several species of poetry, as those 
who read books of geography do of the genius of this 
or that people or nation. These gentlemen deliver 
their opinions sententiously, and in general term& ; to 
which it being impossible readily to frame complete 
answers, they have ofysn the satisfaction of leaving 
the board in triumph. As young persons, and parti- 
cularly the ladies, are liable to be led aside by t 
tyrants in wit, I shall examine two or three of i 
many stratagems they use, and subjoin such p 
tions as may hinder candid readers from being < 
cd thereby. 

The first I shall take notice of is an objecti 
commonly offered, viz. ' that such a poem 1 i 
indeed some good lines In it, but it is not a rq 
piece.' This, for the most part, is urged by u 
whose knowledge is drawn from some famous Fn 
critics, who have written upon the epic poc 
drama, and the great kinds of poetry, which < 
subsist without great regularity ; hut ought by * 
means to be required in odes, epistles, panegyifi 
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sod the like, which naturally admit of greater iiber-« 
ties. *rikt enthusiasm in odes, and the freedom of epis-, 
d^, is rarely disputed : but I have often heard the 
fpems'updri ^ul)lic' Occasions, written in heroic verse, 
wKch'I choose to. call panegyrics, severely censured^ 
npon this account ; the reason whereof I cannot guess, 
unless it be, that because they are written in the same 
Uiid of numbers and spirit as an epic poemj they, 
ought therefore to have the same regularity. Now 
an epic poem consisting chiefly in narration, it is ne- 
cessary that the incidents should ht related in the 
same order that they are supposed to h^ve been trans* 
acted. Biit in works of the abpvementioned kind, 
there is no more reason that such order should be 
observed, than that an oration should be. as metho- 
dical as an history. I think it sufficient that the greaV 
hints, suggested from tiie subject, be so disposed, 
that the first may naturally prepare the readef for 
what follows, and so on ; and that their places ciuinot 
be changed without disadvantage to the whole* I will 
add further, that sometimes gentle deviations,, some-, 
times bold and even abrupt digressions, wbere the dig« . 
nity of the subject seems to give the impulse, are. 
proofs of a noble genius ; as winding abqiit and re- 
turning artfully to the main design are marks .of itd-. 

dress and dexterity. 

Another artifice made use of by pretenders to criti« 
cism, is an insinuation, ^ that all that is good is bor- . 
rowed from the ^mcients.*' This is very common in 
the mouths of pedants, ancj^ perhaps in their hearts^ 
too; but ispften urged by. men of no great learning, 
for reasons very obvious. Now nature beinjg still the \ 
same, it is impossible fur any modern writerto paint 
her otherwise than the ancients have done. If, for 
^mple, I was to describe the general's horse at the 
battle of Blenheim as my fancy represented such a 
iiobie beast, and that description should resemble 
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what Virgil hath drawn for the horse of ht$ Iiem^.it 
would be almost as ill-natured to urge thtl I 1||mI 
stolen my description from Virgil, as to reprtNid^ flit 
duke of Marlborough for fighting like .^Eoeas, J^jk 
that the most exquisite judgment can perform isy mm 
of that great variety of circumstances wherein nattinl. 
objects may be considered, to select the most h«y* 
tihil ; and to place images in such views and ligh|s m 
will afiect the fanqy after the most delightful mannin 
But over and above a just painting of nature, a leant* 
ed reader will find a new beauty superaddedi in a 
happy imitation of some famous ancient, as it revivca 
in his mind the pleasure he took in his first readnig 
such an author. Such copyings as these give' thftl 
kind of double delight which we perceive when we 
look upon the children of a beautiful, c^ouple ; where 
the eye is liot ipore charmed with the symmetry of 
the parts, than the mind by ohservipg the resem- 
blance transmitted from parents to their oQsprin^, 
and the mingled features of the father and moUier* 
The phrases of holy writ, and allusions to several 
passages in the inspired writings (though not pro- 
duced as proofs of doctrine) add majesty and autho- 
rity to the noblest discourses of the pulpit : in like 
manner an imitation of the air of Homer and Vhrgil 
raises the dignity of modem poetry, and makes it 
appear stately and venerable. 

The last observation I shall make at present h 
upon the disgust taken by those critips, who put oa 
their cloaths prettily, and dislike every thiqg that is 
not written with eas^. I hereby th^refoli^ give tl|e 
genteel part of the learned world to understand, that 
every thought whi^h is agreeable to piiture, ^nd ex- 
pressed in language suitable to it, is written wt|||. 
ease. There are some things which must be writteii ^ 
with strength^ which nevertheless are ensy, Th^ 
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Statue of the ghdiator, though represented tn such 
a posture as strains every muscle, is as caey ;is that of 
VcQus ; because the one expresses strength and bxrj 
as naturally as the author doth beauty a^d softness. 
Itlie passions are sometimes to be roiise^, as well as 
the fancy to be entertained ; and the ^om) to be ex- 
alted and enlarged, as well as soothed. This often 
requires a raised figurative style; which readers of 
low apprehensions or soft and languid dispositions 
(having heard of the words, fustian and bombast) 
are apt to reject as stiff and affected language. But 
aature and reason appoint different garbs for dif« 
ferent things ; and since I write this to the men 
of dress, I will ask them if a soldier who is to 
mount a breach, should be adorned likcL a beau, who 
is spruced up for a ball ? 



mm 
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Pudore et liberulUtUe liheroa * - 

. SUUHere^ satiu* eue credo, quiim ff^v. 

TER. Adelpli. Act i. Sc. 1. 

i esteem it better t6 keep children io awe by a sense of aliame 
and a condescension to tlieir iaclmations, than l^ fear. 

Tbb reader has had some account of the whob 
blttily of the Lizards, except the younger sobs. 
T|||9K are the branches which ordinarily spread 
unmselves, when they happen to be hopeful, in:o 
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Other houses, and new generatioQS,. as honoui I 
numerous, and wealthy as those from whence they t 
derived. For this reason it is, that a very peoil 
regard is to he had to iheir education. 

Young meri, when they are good for any thJ 
>and left to their oVvn Inclinations, delight eithei 
those' accomplishments we call their exercise, hi i 
sports of the field, or in letters. Mr. Tliomasi t 
second son, does not follow any of these" W^thi- 
deep an attention, but took to each of thein '< c 
never to appear ungraceful 6r ignorant. This j 
•inclination makes him the more agreeable, ' i sa' 
•him from the imputation of pedantry. * His carriaxi 
is so easy, that he is acceptable to all with whom 
converses ; he generally falls in with the inclii n 
of his- company j is never assuming, or prefers mm- 
self to others. Thus he always gains favour With 
out envy, and has every man's good wishes. I 
is remarkable, that from his birth to this day, thougl 
he is now four and twenty, I do not remember tha 
he had ever has a debate with auy of his playfellow 
or friends. 

His thoughts, and present applications are to '%t 
into a court life ; for wiiich, indeed, I cannot ou 
think him peculiarly formed : for he hiis joined t 
this compl^c|fn^y of manners a great natural sagacity 
and can very well distinguish between things and ap 
pearances. That way of life, wherein all m^n ar 
rivals, demands great circumspection to avoid con 
troversiies arising from different interests ; but he wh 
is by nature of a fiexible temper lias his work bi 
done. I have been particularly pleased with 1 
behaviour towards women : he .has the skill, i 
thieir conversation, to converse with them 'as 
inan would with those from whom he might ha^ 
expectations, but without making requests. I d 
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M kiidW thai I ever heard hhn make what they 
tall a compltment, or be particular in his ad- 
dress to any lady; and yet I never heard afiy wo? 
fflan speak of him but with a peculiar regard. I 
believe he has been often beloved, but know not 
tbu he was ever yet a lover. The grciat secret 
among them is to be amiable without design. He 
has a voluble speech, a vacant countenance, and 
fcasy action, which represents the fact which he is 
relating with greater delight than it would have 
been to have been present at the transaction he re« 
cotiuts« For you see it not only your own way by 
the bare narration, but have the additional plea* 
sure of his sense of tt by this manner of represent- 
ing iu There are mixed in his talk so many plea- 
sarit Ironies, that things which deserve the severest 
language are made ridiculous instead of odious^ and 
you see every thing in the most good-natured aspect 
it can bear* It is wonderfull)^ entertaining to me 
to hear him so exquisitely pleasant, and never say 
aa ill-natured thing. He is with all his acquaint- 
ance the person generally chosen to reconcile any 
differencef and if it be capable of accommodation^ 
Tom Lizard is an unexceptionable referee/ It has 
happened to him more than once^ that he has been 
employed, by each opposite in a private manner, 
to feel the pulse of the adversary ; and when each 
has proposed the decision of the matter by any 
whoin the other should name, he has taken hold of 
tkc oi^asion, and put on the authority assigned hf 
tiiclm both, ^o seasonably, that they have begun 21 
iKw correspondence with each other, fortified by 
his friendship to whom they both owe the value 
they have for one another, and consequently con- 
fer a greater measure of their good- will upon the 
interposer. I must repeat, that ^bove all| my 
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young man ts excellent at raising the subjiecl on 
which he speaks, and casting a light iipon it ipore 
agreeable to his company, than they thought tbe 
subject was capable oh He avoids aU emotioii and 
violence, and never is warm but on an aSeqtknijIfee 
occasion. Gentleness is what peculiarly distioguidiei 
him from other men, and it runs through aU lup 
words and actions. 

Mr. William, the next brother, is not of this 
smooth make, nor so ready to accommodate lufi« 
self to the humours and inclinations of other Hipi) 
but to weigh what passes with some severity* He 
is ever searching into the first springs and GSmscs 
of any action or circumstance, insomuch, that if U 
were not to be expected that experience atld cqiitbi> 
sat ion would allay that humour, it must inevitably 
turn him to ridicule. But it is not proper to breal^ 
in upon an inquisitive temper, that is of use to Um 
in the way of life which he proposes to himselff ip 
\vit, the study of the law, and the endeavour to air- 
rive at a faculty in pleading. I have been very capefol 
to kill in him any pretensions to follow men already 
eminent, any farther than as their success is an 9IQ0O- 
ragement ; but make it my endeavours to cberisbf ht 
the principal and first place, his eager pursoil of 
«ol id knowledge in his profession: for I think that 
clear conception will produce clear expresaioiii aad 
clear expression proper action : I never saw a mail 
speak very well, where I could not apparently ob« 
serve this, and it shall be a maxim with nie ti^L Im^ 
an instance to the contrary. When young^and uncx^ 
perienced men lake any particular person for tbeir 
pattern, they are apt to imitate them in such thiog|i| 
to which their want of knowledge makes them attrl* 
bute success, and not to the real causes of it* Thus 
one may have as air, which proceeds from a just suf* 
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ficiency and knowledge of the matter befbre hinl, 
which may naturally produce some motion of his 
head and body, which might become the bench bet- 
ter than the bar. How painfully wrong would this 
be in a youth at his first appearance, when it is not 
well even for tiie sergeant of the greatest weight and 
dignity. But I will, at this time, with an hint only , 
of his way of life, leave Mr. William at his study in 
the Temple. 

The youngest son, Mr. John, is now in the 
twentieth year of his age, and has had the good for- 
tune and honour to be chosen last election fallow of 
All-Souls college in Oxford. He is very graceful 
in his person; has height, strength, vigour, and a 
certain chearfulness and serenity that creates a sort 
of love, which people at first sight observe is ripen- 
ing into esteem. He has a sublime vein in poetry, 
and a warm manner in recommending, either in 
speech or writing*, whatever he has earnestly at 
heart. This excellent yoimg man has devoted him- 
self to the service of his Creator; and with an apti- 
tude to every agreeable quality, and every happy 
talent, that could make a man shine in a court, or 
command in a camp, he is resolved to go into holy 
orders. He is inspired with a true sense of that 
fonctiou, when chosen from a regard to the in- 
terests of piety and virtue, and a scorn of whatevet 
men call great in a transitory being, when it comes 
in competition with what is unchangeable and eter- 
nal. Whatever men would undertake from a pas- 
tkm to glory, whatever they would do for the ser- 
vice of their country, this youth has a mind pre- 
pared td atchieve for the salvation of souls. What 
gives me great hopes that he will one day make an 
extraordinary figure in the Gliristian world, is, that 
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his inveption, his memory, judgpient and hnagii 
tion, are always employed in thi^ one vi^w ; and J c 
^ot doubt but in my future precautions to present db 
youth of this age with more agreeable, narrationa^o 
piled by this young man on the subject of heroi9^pji 
than any they can ipe^t with in the legend^ of Ij 
and honour. 
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^^liich way to txvm the reins^ or w^re tp ^0 i 
Nor would ^e fior^es, had he xnofrni obey. 

« TO THE GUARDIAN. 



I •• * - » * 



* 811, 



* . ■ ' • * 

^ Yop having m your .(rst p^per de< 
chared, among other things, that you wi}l nul^Ij 
whatever you ihivjn inay cpnd|4ce tp tb^ ; ^ai 
roent of the cgnversation of gentjem^n, I Ci >t q 
hope ypu >vi)l give my ypuiig ipasters, wheq i 
told you ih^if ^e, cpnditipn, apd bow th^y h 
lives, and who, thpuj^h | say it, are ^^ dpctle un 
yputh^ in Europe, a lesspn which tjiey very muclq 
want, to restrain th^m from the infection of .|ba<^ 
company, and sqtiandermg away ^heir time jo idlf 
and unworthy pursuits. A ^o^^j ^rom you, ) ^in 
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ystry well assured, Vvill prevail more with them than. 
any remonstrance they will meet with at home. The 
eki^t is now about seventeen year^ of age, and the 
yoan|er fiFteen, born of upble parentage, and to plen». 
tiful fortunes. They have a very good father and mo- 
ther, and also a governor, but come viery seldom 
(except against their wills) in the sight of any of 
them. That which I observe they have most relish 
to, is horses and cock-fighting, which they too 
well understand, being almost positive at first sight 
to tell you wijt:h horse will Win the match, and 
which cock the battle ; and if you are of another opi- 
nion, will lay you what you please on their own, and 
it is odds but you lose. What 1 fear tobe the greatest 
prejudice to them, is their keeping much closer to 
their horses heels than their books, and conversing 
more with their stablemen and lackies ths^n with their 
relations and gentlemen: and I apprehend, are at this 
time better skilled how to hold the reins, and drive a 
coach, than to translate a verse in Virgil or Horace. 
For the other day, taking a walk abroad, they met 
accidentally in the fields with two young ladies, whose 
conversation they were very much pleased with, and 
being desirous to ingratiate themselves further into 
their favour, prevailed with them, though they had 
never seen them before in their lives, to take the air 
in a ebach of their father's which waited for them at< 
the end of Gray's- inn- lane. The youths ran with the 
Irin^ of love, and ordered the coachroian to wait at 
die town's end till they c«Lme back. One of our ^young 
gmtlemien got up before, and the other behind, to 
iict the parts they had l6ug, by the direction and ex« 
ample of their comrades, .taken much pains to qualify 
ibemselves for, and^o gallopped off. What these mean 
cntftrtainiaents will end in, it is impossible to.fore*. 

H S 
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ft 

9tt ; but a precaution upon that subject might prevent 
very ^reat calamities in a very worthy family, wh^ 
lake in yo^ur papers, am] might perhaps be aU^rm^ ^t 
V^at you lay before theo^ upon this subject* 

^am,Sir, 

your most humble servant| 

' '" T^V 



* 
t 



TO THE GUARDIAN. 



SIR 



) 



* I WRIT to you on the ^Ist of thi^ 
month, which ypu did not think fit to take notice 
of; it gives me (he greater trouble that you did n^^ 
because 1 am confident the father of the young lads^ 
whom I mentioned, would have considered h^w fiur. 
what was said in my letter concerned himself; upon 
which it is now too late to reflect. His ingenious sod, 
the coachman, aged seventeen years, has since. that 
time ran away with, and married, one o.f the girls 
I spoke of in my last. The manner of carrying on 
the intrigue, as 1 have picked it out of the yoongec 
brother, who is almost sixteen, still a batchelpr, was 
as follows. One of the young women wh^ .thcf 
met in the fields seemed very much taken with my 
master the elder son, and was prevailed with to go 
into a cuke- house not far off the town. The girlf it 
seems, acted her part so weU^ as to enamour the Jbof, 
and make him inquisitive ihto her place of abodOi^ 
with all other questions which were necessary toward 
further intimacy. The matter was so managed, that 
the lad was made to believe there wasno possibility of 
conversing with her, by reason of a very severe mo* 
ihci , but with the utmost ckution. What^ it seemf| 
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Aade the mother, forsooth, the more suspicious waSf^ 
(hat because the men said her daughter was pretty^ 
somebody or other would persuade her to marry 
while she was too young to know how to govern si 
femily. By what I can learn from pretences as shal- 
low as this, she appeared so far from having a design 
upon her lover, that it seemed impracticable to him to 
get her, except it were carried on with much secrecy 
and skill. Many were the interviews these lovers 
had in four and twenty hours time : for it "was ma* 
iiaged by the mother, that he should run in and out 
as unobserved by her, and the girl be called every 
pther instant into the next room, and rated (that she 
could not stay in a place) in his hearing. The young 
gentleman was at last so much in love, as to be 
thought by the daughter engaged far enough to put it 
to the venture that he could not live without W. It 
was now time for the mother ta appear, who mrprised 
the lovers together in private, and banished the youth 
her house. What is not in the power of loveK the 
charioteer, attended by his faithful friend the younger 
brother, got out the other morning a little earlier than 
ordinary, and having made a sudden friendship with a 
hd df their oiyn age by the .force of ten shillings^* who 
drove a hackney coach, the elder brother took his post 
bthe coach>bo3B, where he could act with a great deal 
^^Hl and dexterity, and waited at the comer pf the 
street where his mistress lived,, in hopes of carrying 
\itx off under that disguise. The whole day was spent 
m expectation of an opportunity; but in many parts 
<)f it he had kind looks from a distant window, which 
was answered by a brandish of his whip, and a com- 
pass taken to drive round and show his activity, and 
tcadiness to convey her where she should command 

* Then probably the common &re for a day t 



him. Upon the approach of the -evening, a nole Inras. 
thrown into his coach hy a porter, to acquaint him 
that his mistress and her niother should take coach 
exactly at seven o'clock; but that the mother was to 
be set down, and the daughter to go further, and call 
again. The happy minute came at last, when our 
hack had the happiness to take in his expected fare^ 
attended by her mother, and the young lady with 
whom he had first met her. The mother was set 
down in the Strand, and her daughter ordered to call 
on her when she came from her cousin's an hour after- 
wards. The mother was not so unskilful as not to 
have instructed her daughter whom to send ibr, and 
how to behave herself when her lover should urge 
her consent. We yet know no further particulaftj^ 
but that my young master was married that ni^t at 
Knightsbfidge, in the presence of his brother and tmo 
or three other persons ; and that just before the cere* 
mony he took his brother aside, and asked him to 
marry the other young woman. Now, sir, .1 will iiq| 
harangue upon this adventure, but only observe, that 
if the education of this compound creature had beed 
more careful as to his rational part, the animal Ub 
in him had not, perhaps, been so forward, but >lie 
might have waited longer before he was a husband. 
However, as the whole town will in a day. or two 
know the names, persons, and other circumstancea^ .1 
think this properly lies before your Guardianship jfeo 
consider for the admonition of others ; but my joaaag 
master's fate is irrevocable. 

I am, Sir, your most humble sorvant.* 
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W 15. SATU^]>AY, MARCH «8, 17 IS. 



Spent idem^ mM mvUte, fruttraque labtfritf 
Ausus idem HOK. An Poet. v. £40. 



All meD will tiy, and hope to write at well^ 
Aftd (not without much pafau) he undeceiVd. 

JIOSCOMMON. 

» • 

\, eAiiE yesterday into the parlour, where I found 

1^. Cornelia, my lady's, ti^ird daughter, all alone, 

rpa^ing a paper, which as I afterwards found, con- 

tjuiied a copy of verses upon love and friendship. 

Sbcy I believe, apprehended that I had glanced my 

^e upon the paper, and by the order and .disposi* 

tji|m of the lines might distinguish that they were 

pec^; and therefore, with an innocent confusion in 

per face, she told me I might read them if I pieased, 

ind so withdrew. By the hand, at first sight, I 

could not guess whether they came from a beau or a 

l;idy ; but havipg put on my spectacles,, and perused 

theni carefully, 1 found by some peculiar modes in 

speliing, and a certain negligence in. grammar, that: 

H was a female sonnet. 1 have since learned, that she 

liath.a corr^pondent in the country, who is as bookish 

at herself; that they write to one auothtrby the names 

oT Astrea and Dorinda, and are mightily, admired for 

their easy lines. As I should bi loth to have a 

poetess io our family, and yet am imwiiling harshly 

tp cross the bent of a young lady's genius, 1 chose ra- 

liter to throw together some thoughts upon that kind 

pf poetry which is distinguished by the name of Easyi 
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than to risk the fame of Mrs. Coraelia's friend, hy. 
exposing her work to public view. 

I have said, in a foriegbing paper,* that every 
thought which is agreeable, to nature, and expressed 
in a language suitable to it, is written with ease : 
which I offered in answer to thos(^;who ask for ease 
in all kinds of {toetry; and it is Mfar true, 2k it 
states the notion of easy writing in general, as that 
is opposed to what is forced or affected* But as there 
is an easy mien, and^asy dress^ peculiarly so called; 
so there Is an easy sort of poetry. In order to write 
easily, it is necessary in the first place to think easily*^ 
Now, accoitding to difietent subjects, m^ tbink dn-' 
ferently ; ang^sr, furjr, and the r6ugh plkslioflUs^ 
awaken stronj^ thdi^ights; glory, gra)9tdeur, jAMvefy' 
raise great thoughts: love, melancholy, solkode^- 
and whatever gently touches the soul, inspire eaijr 
thoughts. 

Of the thoughts suggested by these geutk suhjeetB^ 
there ate some tvhich may be det off by style wtA mt^ 
nament. Othets there are, which the mol-e iinigily 
they are conceived, and the more clearly they are ex- 
pressed, give the soul ptoportionably the more pleas* 
ing emotions. The figures of style added to thisiii 
serve only to hide a beauty, however gracefoliy the^- 
' are put on, and are thrown away like paint upon H 
fine complexion* But here not only liveliness of fimty 
is requisite to exhibit a great variety of images \ hoi 
also niceness of judgment to cull out those, whiehy 
without the advantage of foreign art, will shine by 
their own intrinsic beauty. By these means, whatso- 
ever seems to demand labour being rejected, that only 
which appears to be easy and natural will come in ; 

• No. If. 
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and so art will be hid hj artf which is the perfection 
of easy writing. 

1 will suppose an author to be really possessed with 
the passion which he writes upon, and then we shall 
see how he would acquit himself. This I take to he 
'the safest way to form a judgment of him: since if he 
be not truly moved, he must kt least work up his ima- 
gination as near as possible, to resemble reality. I 
choose to instance in love, which is observed to have 
produced the most finished performances in this kind. 
A lover will be AiU of sincerity, that he ipay be be- 
lieved by his mistress ; he will therefore think sim- 
ply; he will express himself perspicuously, that he 
may not perplex her; he will therefore Write unaf- 
fectedly. Deep reflections are made by a head undis- 
turbed; and points of wit and iancy are the work of 
an heart at ease ; these two dangers Iben into which 
poets are apt to run, are efifectuatlyfcmoved out of 
the lover'^ way. The selecting prefer drcumstanceSi 
and placing them in agreeable lights, are the finest se* 
crets of all poetry ; but the recollection of little cir« 
cumstances is the lover's sole meditation, and relat- 
ing them pleasantly, the business of his life. Ac- 
coidingly we find that the most celebrated authors of 
this rank excel in love-verses. Out of ten thousand 
isstasces I shall name one, which I thmk the 4iioat 
delicate and tender I ever ^uw. 

< To myself I sigh often, without knowing why ; 
And when absent from Phyllis, methuiks I cooid die.' 

A man who hath ever been in love will be touched 
at the reading of these lines ; and every one, who now 
feels that passion, actually feels that they are true* 

From what I have advanced, it appears, how diffi* 
cult it is to write easily. But when easy writings [all 
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into the hand of an ordinary reader, they appear to 
him so natural and unlaboured, that he immediately 
resolves to write,* and fancies that all he hath to do is 
to take no pains. Thus he thinks, indeed simplyi 
but the thoughts, not being chosen with judgment^ 
are not beautiful : he, it is true, exprei^es himself 
plainly, but flatly withal. Again, if a man of viva- 
city takes it in his head to write this way, what ielf<* 
denial must he undergo, when bright points of wit oc«* 
cur to his fancy ! How difficult will he find it to re«* 
ject florid phrases, and prettyembellishments of style! 
So true it is, that simplicity of all things is the hanlest 
to be copied, and ease to be acquired with the greatest 
labour. Our family knows very well how ill Lady 
Flame looked, when she imitated Mrs. Jane in a phria 
black suit. And,- 1 remember, when Frank Courtly 
was saying tbe odier day, . that any man might wtttt 
easy, I only adeed him, if he thought it possible; that 
squire Hawthorn should ever come into a room- as- lis 
did ? He made me a very handsome bow, and 
fiwered with a smile, ^ Mr. Ironside, you have 
vinced me.'. * ' i 

I shall conclude this paper by observing that pM^ 
toral poetry, which is the most considerable kiiicL"of 
easy writing, has the oftenest been attempted mili.lU 
success, of any jort- wha)tsoever« I shall theidiitf 
in a little time, commuiucatfrmy thoughts upan^tfatt 
subject to the public. 
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N° 16. MONDAY, MARCH SO, 171S. 



<■ I 



Ne forti pudori 



Mt tiin musa hfra solei's, et cantor Apollo. 

HOR. An Poet. v. 406. 

Blush not to patronise the muse's skill. 

Two mornings ago a gentleman came in to my lady 
Lizard's tea-table, who is distinguished in town by 
the good taste he is known to have in polite writings , 
especially such as relate to love and gallantry. The 
£gure of the man had something odd and grotesque 
in it, though his air and manner were genteel and 
easy, and his wit agreeable. The ladies, in com- 
plaisance to him, turned the discourse to poetry. 
This soon gave him an occasion of producing two 
new songs to the company ; which, he said, he would 
venture to recommend as com pleat performances. 
The first, continued he, is by a gentleman of an un* 
rivalled reputation in every kind of writing \* and 
the second by a lady who does me the honour to be 
in love with me, because I am not handsome. Mrs. 
Annabella upon this (who never lets slip an occasion 
of doing sprightly things) gives a twitch to the paper 
with a Hnger and a thumb, and snatches it out of the 
gentleman's hands : then casting her eye over it with 
3 seeming' impatience, she read us the songs ; and 
^ a very obliging manner, desired the gentlemaa 

* Probably AddiflOD^ 
Vol, XVI, $ 
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would let her have a copy of theni) together wi 
judgment upon songs in general; that! may lie 
said she, to judge of gallantries of this nature, if ei 
should be my fortune (o hav^ a p^etic^l loy^* 
gentleman complied; and accordingly Mrs* A 
bellai the very next frmfnincr^ when she was a< 
toilet, had the following pa^et delivered to her 
spruce valet de chambre* 

THK riRST SOMd* 



On Belvidera's bosom lyiogt 

Wishing, panting^ n^fbing) ^yinigt 
The cold regardless maid to move^ 

With unavailing prayers I siie : 
< You first have tauglit me how to lov^ 

Ah teach me to be happy too V 

II. 

Bat she, alas! unkindly wise, 

To all my sighs 9fkd tears replies, 
' Tis every- pradent maid's concern 

Her lover's fondness to improve ; 
If to be happy you shall learp. 

You quickly would forget to love.' 



THE SLCOND SONG. 
I. 

Boast not, mistaken swain, tbya^ 

To please my partial eyes ; 
The charms that have sabdued my bett^ 

Another may despise* 

'*• 

Thy face is to my bnmonr mfide. 

Another it may inght : 
Perhaps, by some fond whim )>e|ray^ 

In oddoeisi I delist. 
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III. 



Van yontib to yonr confVisioii know, 

"Tis to my love's excess 
twt all yoto fkncy'd beauties Owe, 

Vlukiimde as that grows less. 



IV. 



Fttr yotur own sake, if not Ibr mine, 
. ^ Yon sfaoidd ptaerve my fire ; 
Since yotty my swain, no more will ahiiiet 
When I no more admire, 

V. 

By me, indeed, vou are allowed 

ne wonder or yonr kind ; 
But be not of my judgment pron^^ 

Whom love hat renckr'd blmd. 

• TO MRS. ANNABELLA LIZARD* 

* To let yovL see how absolute your coila* 

Mnds are over me, and to convince you of the opt* 

^on I have of your good sense, I shall, Mrithout aut 

iireamble of compliments, give you my thoughts upma 

Song-writing, hi the same order as they have occurred 

^ me, only allow me, in my own defence, to S2ff^ 

^bat i (io not remember ever to have met with any* 

'Apiece (ki criticism upo!r^ this subject ; so that if I eiT^ 

^ ^m singular in my opinions, you will be the more 

» liberty^ differ from them, since I do not pretend 

to support them hy any authority. 

♦ In all ages, and in every nation where poetry 

lias been in fashion, the tril^ of sonnetteers hath bten 

>feiy numerous* Every pert ypuug fellow that has a 

^ving fancy, and the least jingle of verse in hh 

luM) 'st^ts up for a writer of songs, and resolves to 

i9 
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immortalize his bottle or his mistresf. Whit ft 
world of insipid productions in this kind btve W9 
been pestered with since the revolutioDy tor go a* 
higher ! This, no doubt, proceeds in a great 0MS1* 
sure from not forming a right judgment of the natute 
of these little compositions. It is true, they do not 
require an elevation of thought, nor any extraordi* 
nary capacity, nor an extensive knowledge ; but then 
they demand great regularity, and the utmost nicety; 
an exact purity of style, with the most easy and ftiw« 
ing numbers ; an elegant and una£Kcted turn of wit^ 
with one uniform and simple design. Greater works 
camiot well be without some inequalities and ovoniriitSy 
and they are>. in them pardonable ; but a SMigTosef 
all its lustre if it be not polished with the greatest ac- 
curacy. The smallest blemish in it, like a flaw in a 
jewel, takes off the whole value of it, A song it, 
as it were, a little image in enamel, that requikts all 
the nice touches of the pencil, a gloss and a smooth* 
ness, with those delicate finishing strdces^ which 
would be superfluous and thrown away upon laiger 

' figures, where the strength and boldness of a mastiBrly 

: hand gives all the grace* 

* Since you may have recourse to the Fi^niA jmd 
English translations, you will not accuse me of 'pe« 
dantry, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacr^cm, and 
Horace in some of his shorter lyrics, are the oom- 
pletest models for little odes or sonuets* You will 
find them generally pursuing a jingle thought in their 
songs, which is driven to a point, without those in- 
terruptions and deviations so frequent in the modern 
writers of this order. To do justice to the French, 
there is no living language that abounds so much in 
good songs. The genius of the people, and the Idiom 
of their tongue, seems adapted to composition^ of 
this sort. Our writers generally croud into one s^gt 
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nateriak enough for several ; and so they starve every 
tfaoQghc, by endeavouring to nurse up more than one 
mt a iime. They give you a string of imperfect son- 
BBls, instead of one finished piece, which is a fault 
Mr. Waller (whose beauties cannot be too much ad* 
ihired) sometimes fails into. But, of all our country- 
tnen, none are more defective in their songs, through a 
redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, and Mr. Cow- 
ley. In them, one point of wit flashes so fast upon 
another, that the reader's attention is dazzled by the 
^•atinual sparkling of their imagination ; you find a 
mw design started almost in every line, and you come 
^ the end without the satisfaction of seeing any one 
of ijiem executed. 

* A song should be conducted like an epigram ; 
and the only difference between them is, that one 
does not require the lyric numbers, and is usually 
employed upon satirical occasions ; whereas the 
business of the other, for the most part, is to ex- 
press fas my lord Roscommon translates it from 
Heoce] 

* Love's pleasing cares, and the free joys of wine.' 

* I shall conclude what I have to say upon this 
subject, by observing, that the French do very often 
c<Mifound the song and the epigram, and take the one 

. reciprocally for the other. An instance of which I 
HasAl give you in a remarkable epigram which passes 
torrent abroad for an excellent song. 



* Tu paries mal par-tout de moi, 
Je dis da bien par-tout de toi ; 
Quel malheur est le n6tre ? 
L'on ne croit ni l^ui ni: rautre.' 

i3 
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For the satisfaction of such of yoar £&adt at aof 
not understand the original, I shall Yetiture to trait- 
late it after my fashion, so as to keep strictif to the 
turn of thought, at the expence of losing som^liing 
in the poetry and versification. • .' - 

< Thou speakest always ill of mey 

I speak always well of thee : 

But spite of all our noise and pother^ 

The world believes nor one nor f other.' ' ' 

* Thus, madam, I have endeavoured to ooteplf 
with your commands ; not out of vanity of cr e cdM 
myself into a critic, but out of an earnest detiie.oi 

being tliought, upon all occasions, - ' ^ 

Your most obedient servants' • ^ . • 



N' 17. TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1715. 



—Mmimtmnue libiduu peceani. JU V. Sst. vu tii* 

Lust is the smallest sin they own. DRYDEN*.. 

Ir it were possible to bear up a^inst the ifbrct of 
ridicule, which fashion has brougnt upon people fbr 
acknowledging a veneration for the most sacred 
things, a man might say that the time .we now are 
in^ is set apart for humiliation ; and all our actions 
should at present more particularly tend that way. 
I remember about thirty years ago an eminent 
divlae, who was also most exactly well bred, told 

• Vii. Lent 
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fortune. It is possible there may be tbose whose 
Moods are too warm to admit of those compunc- 
tions : if there are such, I am sure they are laying 
up store for them: but I have better hopes of those 
who have not yet erased the impressions ai^d ad- 
vantages of a gcod education and fortune ; they 
may be assured, that vv'hoever wholly *gives them- 

; selves up to lust, will soon find it the least fault they 

j afe^ giiilty of. 

^rreconcileable hatred to those they have injured, 
mean shifts to cover their offences, envy and malic« 
to the innocent, and a general sacrifice of all that is 
good-natured or praise-worthy when it interrupts 
them, will possess all their faculties, and make tliem 
atter strangers to the noble pleasures which flow from 
honour and virtue. Happy are they, who from the 
visitation of sickness, or any other accident, are 

awakened from a course which leads to an inseusibi* 
lity of the greatest enjoyments in human life. 

A French author, giving an account of a very agree* 
able man, in whose character he mingles good quali- 
ties and infirmities, rather than vices or virtues, tells 
the following story. 

* Our knight,' says he, * was pretty much ad* 
dieted t6 the most fashionable of all faults. He had 
a loose rogue for a lackey, not a little in his favour, 
though he had no other name for him when he spoke 
of him but '* the rascal," or, to him, but "sirrah.'* 
Obc morning when he was dressing, *' Sirrah," says 
he,' ** be sure you bring home this evening a pretty 
*' wench." The fellow was a person of diligence and 
capacity, and had for some time addressed himself 
to a decayed old gentlewoman, who had a young 
maiden to her daughter, beauteous as an angel, not yet 
sixteen years of age. The mother's extreme poverty. 
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^d the insinuations of thb attfbl lackey conce; 
the soft dispositioii and generosity of His.o sr, 
her consent to deliver up her daughter^ But n i 
the intreaties and representations of the 
gain her child's consent to an action, whi s 
she abhorred, at the same time she exJ tea i 19 
it; " but child," says sb^, *' can you sec : 
•' ther die for hunger?" The virgin argi 
but bursting into tears, said she would so any ip 
The lackey conveyed her with great diseqii 
and secrecy to hjs master's lodging, and p 
in a commodious apartment till he came hoqie; . 1 
knight, who knew his man never failed of bri 
in his prey, indulged his genius at a banquet, m^ f 
in high humour at an entertainment with ladiesi-ex] 
ing to be received in vhe evening by one as.ag )K 
as the best of them. When he came home, his 
met him with a saucy and joyhd familiarity, cr 
out, '' She is as handsome as an angel (for ( { 
no other simile on these occasions) ; but the 
fobl has wept till her eyes are swelled and bl9 
for she is a maid and a gentlewoman," With t i 
conducted his master to the room where she was« 
retired. The knight, when he saw her |b m 

tears, said in some surprise, *' Do not y j 
vouiig woman, why you are brouglit hitherV i" 
happy muid fell on her knees, and with n^any w 
ruptiotts of sighs and tei^rs, said to him ** I i 
alas! too well why I am brougbt hither; my ^ 

to get bread for her and myself, has i <Q od 

what 'you pleased; but would it would p ri^^ 
I could die, before I am added to the num oft} 
iniserable wretches who live without honour : '. VVi 
this reflection she wept anelv^ and beat h^ 
The knight, stepping back from her, «aid| •" a 1 
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TiK p p »tifct oTdBsaii. is m sioHBf and (Huaai^ tfan^ 

if kweBtto uiMiaiulT hgfi»ft iM.qft5» itwoHki imho^ 

teralLdieswat&aflifiB^ The fflTT— y tothar^rf jjmc 

fccMg iadi iliBdu ie m Anned ui». tincw^ wn<4ii*<^ 

Utik mauf pirawng sBinaiiiBa and ndllMlitjiMh. 4ttJL 

■ttt with fa 111SB17 ammomBifii and »riigalM<te»» )ft 

dcfcn our rfwi|^ inoL dMrd9iiii|p ii|^ 4R ^«i^ 

wUcbr bf DeascBxaf its aeemiai^ diataMQfti. aiAkst» ^Aft 

hognid anpcesHOBS hobil dift otuvL iNit Whm (fo-^ 

taut soever die time of wr <tedbi miyt W». mi6t ift ill 

cenaiAtfaat we must die, k b oecess^urY t^ 4tUM 9MiiM 

]>offtioa of omr life to consider tbe ettd w U i 4^ in ill 

^^dj oxLTeniezit to fix some staled liwMt^ m HMtdi^^lt 

<ipoa the final period of our exbleuc^ Kert% Xi^ |Mr^« 

ciple of aelf-loTC, 3s we are mfac^ xt\\\ HM^t Wk \ik\* 

^re, what is like to become o(y$ ftf^r our diMMlJv^ 

fion; and our conscience, as wt »r« ChrbliM^i WtU 

itUbnn us, that according to the^^ood or tvU ot WkV^ 

Actions here, we shall be translaitd to th« UiimiMMI 

of eternal bliss or misery. When ihU U miyu«lf 

Weighed, we must think it madiieil tu b« uiUM't^ltill^tt 

^^inst the black moment : but wheh W« wbp^i ihMl 

perhaps that black moment may bt) to«ul|IU| hMW 

Watchful ought we to be ! 
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I was wonderfully dfTected with a discourse I 
lately with a clergyman of my acquaintance upon 
head, whjch was to this eQect : * The copsiderat 
s^id the good man, 'that my being* is pre o 
moved me many years ago to make a resolution, w i 
I have diligently kept, and to which I owe 
greatest satisfaction that a mortal man can c ]y< 
Every night before I addre&s myself in private to i 
Creator, llay my hand upon my Heart, and ask my- 
self, whether if God should rec^jAir^ my sodI of mc 
this night, I could hope for mercy from him ? Tlu 
bitter agonies I underwent in this my first acquaint- 
ance with myself were so far from throwing me intx 
despair of thkt mercy which is oyer all God's werks, 
that they rather proved motives to greater circum- 
spection in my future conduct. The oftener I exer 
cised myself in meditations of this kind, the less w» 
my anxiety ; and by making the thoughts of death fa< 
miliar, what was at first so terrible and shocking h 
become the sweetest of my enjoyments. These coB' 
templations have indeed made me serious, but no 
sullen ; hay, they are so far from having soured m) 
temper, that as I have a mind perfectly composed 
and a secret spring of joy in my heart, so my conver* 
sation is pleasant, and my countenance serene ; I have 
no share in pleasures that leave a sting behind them 
nor am I cheated with that kind of mirth, in the mi 
of which there is heaviness." 

Of ail the professions of men, a soldier's, chiefly 
should put him upon this religious vigilance. Hi 
duty exposes him to such hazards, that the evil whl 
to men in other stations may seem far distant, to hi 
is instant and ever before his eyes. The considera 
Cioh, that . what men m a martial life purchase i 
gained with danger and labour, and must perhaps b 
parted with \try speedily^ is the cause .of much 11 



cence and riot* As moreover it is necesmy to h±^ 
up the spfrits of those who are to encounter the most 
terrible dangers, cflfences <rf this nature meet with 
mat indulgence. But there is a coorage better 
Konded than this animal Any, The secret assurance^ 
that all is right within, that if he falb in battle, he 
will the more speedily be crowned with true glorj^ 
will add strength to a warrior's arm, and intrepidity 
to his heart. 

One of the niost successful ftttatagems whereby 
Mahomet became formidable, was the assurance that 
impostor gave his votaries, that whoever was slain iu 
battle should be immediately conveyed to that liAcuri* 
ous paradise his wanton fancy had invented. The an- 
cient Druids taught a doctrine which had the same 
effect, though with this diffisrence from Mahomet's, 
That the souls of the slain shpuld transmigrate into 
other bodies, and in them be rewarded according to 
the degrees of their merit. This is tpld b^ LucaQ 
^ith his usual spirit, 

* You teach that loiils, ivom flediy dnin unbo^n^ 

Seek qot pi^e shades mid Eretkds prolbimdy 

But fleeting hence to other rcfgtoin stray, 

Once more to mix with animated di^ ; 

Hence death's a gap (if men may trust the Hre) 

Twixt lives behind iMnd i^es yet before. 

A blest mistake ! which mte's dread power dlsi^^mB ; 

And spurs its Yo^'ries on to war's aku^ ;' 

lAvbK of life, they rush with fierce delim 

Amidst the legions, and prpvoke the.fipMf 

Cer-matchipg death, and freely cast a^fjjqf. 

That loan of life the gods imtc bonncl to pay/ 

Our gallant countryman, sir Philip S|id^, was % 
<H>ble example of courage and devdtidn. I am parti- 
cularly pleased to find that he hath translated th(( 
^hole bpo|: of Psalms into English i^ric. A h-i^P^ 



•f mine informs m^, that he hath the pianuscr 
him, whkh is said in the title to have been 
' By the -most noble and virtuoujs Gent. Sir 
Sidney, Knight.' They having beien never p 
I shall present the public with one of them, 
my correspondent assures me he hath faithfully 
scribed, and wherein I have taken the liberi 
to alter one; word. . . . 

PSALM cxxxvn.* 

' « Nigh seated where the river jflows, 

That watereth Bahel's thankful plain, 
Which then onr tears, in pearied rows. 

Did help to water with the rain : 
The thought of Sion bred such woes, 
That though our harps we did retain. 
Yet useless and untouched there. 
On willows only luuig'd they were. 

II. 

No# while our harps were hanged so, 
Tlie men whose captives then we liyf 

Did on our grieis insulting gp, 

. And mor^ t6. ^ev^ us thus did say; 

Vou thi^t of music make such show, 
Come ^Dfus now a Sion's lay : 

Oh no ! we have nor voice nor hand 
■ |j|r iuch a son^ in such a land. 

UK 

,Thoua^ far I be» sweet Sion hill, 
In fonugn soil exiPd from thee. 
Yet let|iMr|»nd forget his skill 

If eVcirnSou forgotten be ; 
And let my tonsue fast glewed stiU ■ • 
Unto my roo^ lie mute in me ; 
If thy neglect within me spring, . 
Or aught I do, but Salem sing. 

* Dr. Ponoe'f Poemfy&c. Ps. iS7>p. ie84| edit iTli 
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iv; 

' - • . 

Bot thmiy O Lor4, sbalt otpt ^oi^ 
To qait tl^e plains of Edom's race,. 
Who caaselessiy, yet hotly mC 

Thy holy city to deface, ' 

Did tiios the bloody victors wbett .... 
What time they enter'd first the Pffiet, ^ 

' Down, down with it at any hlnd| 
Make all a waste, let notldd^HfCU^a,^ 

And Babylon, that didst ns Wiiti^ 
Thyself sbaJt one day waited' b^ : 
And happy he, who what thou hast 

Unto us done, shall do to thee ; 
Like bitterness shall make thee taste, 
like woelul objects make thee see 3 
Yea, happy who thy litfle oiies 
Shall take and dash agidnut the stbn^ 
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Ne te semper inoj^ agUet f)exetque cupido; 
Ne pavoTf et reruin mediocriler uHltuni epeg. 

Iiest avarice, still poor, disturb thine ease ; 
Or fear should shake, or cares thy mind abuser. 
Or ardent hope ifor tUihgjr of little ti^e. CREECH. 

It was prettily bbs(irved by somebody cohdsrnfng the 
Igreat vices, that there are three which give pleasuii^n^ 
^s covetoushess, gluttony, ^hd lust; one, which tastbs 
of nothing but pain, as envy; tbtTesthaie a tatk« 

K 3 
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ture of pleasure and pain, ^s anger and pride. But 
when a man considers the state of his own mind, 
about which every member of the Christian world is 
supposed at this time to be employed, he will find 
that the best defence against vice is preserving the 
worthiest part of his own spirit pure from any great 
offence against it. There is a magnanimity whidi 
makes us look upon ourselves with disdain, after we 
have been betrayed by sudden desire, opportunity of 
gain, the absence of a person who excels us, the fault 
of a servant, or the ill fortune of an adye/sary, into 
the gratification of lust, covetousness, envy, rage, 
or pride; when the more sublime part of our souls is 
kept alive, and we have not repeated infirmities until 
they become vicious habits. 

The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into 
the soul of any other ; and you may have seen men, 
otherwise the most agreeable creatures in the world, 
so seized with the desire of being richer, that they — 
shall startle at indifferent things, and live in a conti<— 
nual guard and watch over themselves from a remo s 
fear of expence. No pious man can be so circumspe< 
in the care of his conscience, as the covetous man is 
that of his pocket. 

If a man would preserve his own spirit, and h 
natural approbation of higher and more worthy pur- 
suits, he could never fall into this littleness, but h 
mind would be still open to honour and virtuci 
spite of infirmities and relapses. But what extre ?= 
ly discourages me in my precautions as a Guardi9i~~ 
is, that there is an universal defection from the adix 
ration of virtue. Riches and outward splendor ha^ 
taken up the place of it; and no man thinks .he 
mean, if he is not poor. But alas this despicable sp ' 
debases our very being, and makes our passious tak^ <i 
new turn from their natural bent. 



It was a cause of great sorrow and melandiolf 
] some nights ago at a play, to see a crowd in the 
us.of the gentry of England stupid to the noblest 
nts we have. The circumstance happened in 
of distress betwixt Percy and Anna BuUen : 
: 01 me centinels who stood on the stage, to prevent 
di ders which the most unmannerly race of 
r^ men that, ever were seen in any age frequently 
se in public assemblies, upon Percy s beseeching 
to be heard, burst into tears ; upon which the greatest 
part of the audience fell into a loud and ignorant 
laughter ; which others, who were touched with the 
liberal compassion of the poor fellow, could hardly 
suppress by their clapping. But the man, without 
the least confusion or shame in his countenance fo 
what had happened, wiped away the tears and wa« 
still intent upon the play. The distress still rising, 
the soldier was so much moved, that he. was obliged 
to turn his face from the audience, to their no small 
merriment. Percy had the gallantry to take .notice 
of his honest lieart; and, as I am told, gave him. a 
crown to help him in his afBictiQU. It is certain this 
poor fellow, in his humble condition, had such a 
iivejy compassion as a soul unwedded to the world ; 
^ere it otherwise, gay lights and dresse.i, with ap- 
pearance of people of fashion and wealth, to which 
bis fortune could not be familiar, would have taken 
|ip all his attention and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praise-worthy, as well as 
^Ure religion (according to a book too sacred for n^e 
to quote), ' to visit the fatherless and widows itithefir 
iaion, and to keep himself unspotted . from the 
1.' Every step th^t a man makes beyond mode- 
nd reasonable provision, is taking so much from 
worthiness of his own spirit; and he that is en- 
tirely set upon making a fortune, is all that while un- 
doing the man. He must grow deaf to the wretched* 
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estrange Jiimself from the agreeable, leirh i 
of heart, disrelish every that is noble, and i 
all in his despicable self. Indulgence in r o i 
moderate desire or appetite engrosses the wnde a 
lure, and his life is sacriiicea to that one '< rc 
appetite; but how much otherwise is it wiu 
that preserve alive in them somethinj;; that ac 
their condition and shews the man, whether a [I 
or a beggar, above his fortune ! 

I have just now recorded a foot-soldier for 
politest man in a firitish audience, from the forb 
nature, untainted with the singularity of ah il1-i 
plied education. A good spirit that is not ab 
can add new glories to the highest state in the woi 
as well as give beauties to the meanest. I si 
exemplify this by inserting a prayer of Harry 
fourth of France just before a battle, in which he 
taiued an entire victory. 

* O Lord of hosts, who canst see through 
thickest veil and closest disguise, who viewest 
bottom of my heart, and the deepest designs of 
enemies, who hast in thy Hands, as well as bd 
thine eyes, all the events which concern human li 
if thou knowest that my reign will promote thy gl 
and the safety of thy people ; if thou knowest tl 
have no other ambition in my soul, but to advai 
the honour of thy holy name, and the good of I 
state ; favour, O great God, the justice of mj an 
and reduce all the rebels to acknowledge him wh 
thy sacred decrees, and the order of a lawful si 
cession, have made their sovereign : but, if thy 
providence has ordered it otherwise, and tl: sc 
that I should prove one of those kings wh( 
j^ivest in thine anger, take from me, O merciraiO< 
III) life and my crown, make me this day a- sacrifice 



ihj will, let D17 death end tlie calamififn of Tnact^ 
and let my blood be the bst that is spilt in this 
qiorrel.' 

The king uttered this geoerous pnj^ >ti a voice, 

and with a countenance, that inspired all who heard 

and beheld him with like magnanimity : then turning 

to the squadron, at the head of which he designed to 

charge, ' My fellow-soldiers,' said he, * as you run 

sny fortune, so do I yours; your safety consists in 

keeping well your ranks ; but if the heat of the action 

should force you to disorder, think of nothing but 

rallying again ; if you lose sight of your colours and 

^tandanis, look round for the white plume in my 

beaver; you shall see it wherever you are, and it 

■ shall lead you to glory and victory.' 

The magnanimity of this illustrious prince was 
supported by a firm reliance on Providence, which 
inspired him with a contempt of life, and an in- 
surance of conquest. His generous scorn of royalty, 
but as it consisted with the service of God, and good 
.of his people, is an instance, that the mind of man, 
•when it is well disposed, is always above its coodi- 
tiQDi even though it be that of a monarch. 
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Simper it tudtrm e$t mmi exiguique nolHpt0» • .... 
VU^ . JUV. Sat sin. W^ 

— — Revenge, which still we fincl 
The weakest frailty of a feeble mincU 

All gallantry and fashion, one would imagine^ smmH 
rise out of the religion and laws of that nation whereiii 
they prevail ; but, alas ! in this kingdom^ gay cSibnrad- 
ters, and those which lead in the pleasure and ioiduiiii* 
tions of the fashionable world, are such as are readietll 
to practise crimes the most abhorrent to naturey and 
contradictory to our faith. A Christian and a jpoei** 
tleman are made inconsistent appellations of tlie sitaie 
person ; you are not to expect eternal life, if fOQ <it 
not forgive injuries ; and your mortal life is uncooi* 
fortable, if you are not ready to commit a murder ixK 
resentment for an afiront : for good sense as well 9ti 
religion is so utterly banished the world, thai mep 
glory in their very passions, and pursue trifles with 
the utmost vengeance ; so little do they know that to. 
forgive is the most arduous pitch human nature cai| 
arrive at. A coward has often fought, a coward has 
often conquered, but ^ a coward never forgave.' The 
power of doing that flows from a strength of soul 
conscious of its own force ; whence it draws a certihi 
safety, which its enemy is not of consideration enough 
to interrupt ; for it is peculiar in the make of a brave 
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jfdfi to have his friends seem much above him, his 
fnemies much below him. 

Yet though the neglect of our enemies may, so 
ntense a forgiveness as the love of them is not to be 
n the ^east accounted for by the force of constitution. 
>ut is a more spiritual and refined moral, introduced 
»y him who died for those that persecuted him ; yet 
rery justly delivered to us, when we consider our- 
selves offenders, and to be forgiven on the reasonable 
:erms of forgiving ; for who can ask what he will not 
i)estow, especially when that gift is attended with a 
redemption from the cruellest slavery to the most 
acceptable freedom ? For when the mind is in con- 
templation of revenge, all its thoughts must surely be 
:ortured with the alternate pangs of rancour, envy, 
liatred, and indignation; and they who profess a 
meet in the enjoyment of it, certainly never felt the 
:onsummate bliss of reconciliation. At such an in- 
stant the false ideas we received unravel, and the 
shyness, the distrust, the secret' scorns^ and all the 
base satisfactions men had in each other's faults and 
misfortunes, are dispelled, and their souls appear in 
their native whiteness, without the least streak of 
that malice or distaste which sullied them : and 
perhaps those very actions, which, when we looked 
at them in the oblique glance with which hatred doth 
always see things, were horrid and odious, when 
observed with honest and open eyesy'^are beauteous 
and ornamental. 

But if men are averse to us in the most* vTolent 
degree, and we can never bring them to an amicable 
lemper, then indeed we are to exert an obstinate op- 
position to them; and never let the malice of our 
enemies have so effectual an advantage over us, as to 
IWcape our gopd^-will. For the neglected and despisecl 
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tenets of religion are so generous, and in JO 
scendent and Iieroic a manner disposed for 
good, that it is dot in a man's power to 
influence ; for the Christian is as much inc 
your service when, your "^emy, as thie i 
when your friends ^^ : . * 

But the follbwtts d^ 11 crucified Savi 
out of their hearts' ^;i«||[se that there uiy 
great and noble iii^Pe or haughtini >t s 
it will be very dlfi^^t to fix that i( In ^ 
except we can ththk as worthily of ou ' 
we practise the contrary virtues. Wc 
and be convinced, that there is 
and heroic in true meekness and numi 
arise from a great, not a groveli i 
for as certainly as pride proceeds » « 
narrow view of the little advanta^ : 
self, so meekness is founded on i %i 
templation of the place we bear, m 
and a just observation how little, how vm 
wavering, are our deepest resol \ 
And as to a well taught mind, w i 
haughty aAd proud man, you have i 
conception, 4ittle spirit, and despicable r 
when you have said a man is meek and bq 
have acquainted us that such a person 
at tlie harden task in the world, in an 
observation rXmd him, to be -quick to see 
faults, and other men's virtues, and at the 
of pardoning every man sooner than bii ; ; 
have also given us to understand, thac 
him kindly, sincerely, and respect fully ,(, It i 
mere justice to him that is ready to dons 
offices. This temper of soul keeps us always i 
to a just sense of things, teaches us thatwt 
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well akin to worms as to angels ; and as nothing is 
abave tliese, so is nothing below those. It keeps our 
understanding tight about us, so that all things ap- 
pear to us great or little, as they are in nature and the 
sight of heaven, not as they are gilded or sullied by 
accident or fortune. 

It were to be wished that all men of sense would 
think it worth their while to reBect upon the dignity 
of Christian virtues ; it would possibly enlarge their 
souls into such a contempt , of what fashion and pre- 
judice have made honouraWe, that their duty, inclina- 
tion, and honour, would tend the same way, and make 
all their lives an uniform act of religion and virtue. 

As to the great catastrophe of this day,* on which 
the Mediator of the world suffered the greatest indig- 
nities and death itself for the salvation of mankind, it 
would be worth gentlemen's consideration, whether 
from his example it would not be proper to kill all 
inclinations to revenge; and examine whether it 
would not be expedient to receive new motions of 
what is great and honourable. 

This is necessary against the day wherein he who 
died ignominiously for us * shall descend from heaven 
to be our judge, in majesty and glory.' How will the 
man who shall die by the sword of pride and wrath, 
and in contention with his brother, appear before him, 
at * whose presence nature shall be in an agony, and 
the great and glorious bodies of light . b^ obscured ; 
when the sun shall be darkened, the m'don turned into 
blood, and all the powers of heaven shaken ; when the 
heavens themselves shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements dissolve with fervent heat; when 
the earth also, and all the works that are therein, shall 
l>c burnt up!' 

• Viz, Good-Fridaj. 
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What may justly damp in our minds the diabolicaf. 
madness which prompts us to decide our petty animo* 
sities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that one act 
the criminal does hot only highly offend, but forces 
himself into the presence of nis judge; that is cer* 
tainly his case who dies in a duel. I cannot but re- 
peat it, he that dies in a duel knowingly offends God, 
and in that very action rushes into his offended pre^ 
sence. Is it possible for the heart of man to conceive 
a more terrible image than that of a departed spirit in 
this condition ? Gould we but suppose it has just lefl 
its body, and struck with the terrible reBecti«io- thH, 
to avoid the laughter of fools, and being the by^won);, 
of idiots, it has now precipitated itself mto ihe dio of 
demons, and the bowlings of eternal despairyhow wiil<i' 
ingly now would it suffer the imputation of JTear and 
cowardice, to have one moment left not to tremUe ia 

vain ! 

^ The scriptures are full of pathetical and warm pic-. 
tures of the condition of an happy or miserable fntu-; 
rity ; and, I am cohBdent, that the frequent readii;^. 
of them would make the way to an happy eter9it)r so 
agreeable and pleasant, that he who tries it will find, 
the difficulties, which he before suffered in shunning 
the allurements of vice, absorpt in the pleasure lie 
v^ill take in. the pursuit of virtue i and how happy 
must that mortaL be, who thinks himself in the fa- 
vour of an Almighty, and can think of deatb as, a 
thing which it is aa infirmity not to desire ? 
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An empty office Vll diiduurge. 

» 

Doctor Tillotsoa, tn Ihs discourse concerning the dan- 
ger of all known sin, both fri^ the 4jght of nature 
and revelation, after having given us the description 
xif the last-day out of holy writ, has this remarkable 
passage : 

* I appeal to any man, whether this be not a repre- 
sentation of things very proper and suitable to that 
great day, wherein he who made the world shall 
eome to judge it? And whether the wit of men ever 
devised any thing so awful, and so agreeable to the 
majesty of God, and the solemn judgment of the 
whole world ? The description which Virgil makes of 
the Elyslan Fields, and the Infierual Regfons, how in- 
finitely do they fall short of the majesty of the holy 
'icripture, and the description there made of heaven 
and hell, and of the great and terrible day of the Lord! 
so that in comparison they are childish and trifling; 
and yet perhaps he had the most regular and most 
governed imagination of any man that ever lived, and 
^^Merved the greatest decorum in his characters and 
descripti(His< ' But who can declare the great things o( 
O^i but he to whom God shall reveal them?* 

This observation was worthy a most polite man, 
and ought to be of authority with all wko are such, so 

l2 



far as to examine whether he spoke that as a roan of 
a just taste and judgment, or advanced it merely br 
the service of his doctrine as a clergyman. 

1 am very confident whoever reads the gospeby with 
an heart as much prepared in favour of them as whoi 
he sits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no pas- 
sage there which is not told with more natural rerce 
than any episode in either of those wits, which wcft 
the chief of mere mankinds 

The last thing I read was the xxivth chapter of St« 
Luke, which gives an account of the maimer in which 
our blessed Saviour, after bis resurrectipn, joined 
with two disciples on the way to Emmaus a5 an ordi* 
nary traveller, and took the privilege as such to is* 
quire of them, what occasioned a sadness he pb«erv€d| 
in their countenances ; or whether it was from Wf 
public cause? Their wonder that any man so near Jens— 
salem should be a stranger to what had passjed.tbet^;^ 
their acknowledgement to one they met ^ccideatiU]^ 
that^ they had believed in this prophet ; and that now^.^ 
the third day, after his death, they were in doubt. nv* 
to their pleasing hope, which occasioned the* beiKri — 
ness he took notice of; are all represented in a sCyl^ 
which men of letters call ' the great and nobfe siin-*' 
plicity.' The attention of the disciples when h^, oxr- 
pounded the scriptures concerning himseiff his oflbr-' 
ing to take his leave of them, their fondness of im 
stay, and the manifestation of the great guest whoot 
they had entertamed while he was yet at meat widb 
them, are all incidents which wonderfully please |||Q 
imagination ol a christian reader; and give to |ij% 
something of that touch of mind which the bretbem 
felt, when they said one to another, ' Did no| : our 
hearts burn within us, while he talked with us h| 
way^ and while he opened to us the soripturea?'. 



: 4 am very Ar from pretending to treat ihesc tnai* 
Mr* IS ti»]r (feurve ; but I hupe those gcntkmen who 
are qtulified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, 
and consider thu I speak as a mere secular maD, iin- 
{MTtialljr canudering the eifect wliicli tlie sacred wril- 
tfp will have upon the soul ol an intelligent readeri 
VM it is some argument, that a thing \» the imme- 
diate work of Cod, when it so inBnitely tran^ends all 
titt labours of man. When I loak upon Raphael's 
sictuK of our SavioLir appearing to bis disaiples after 
bis fKsnrrection, I c3i>not but think ihe just disposi- 
tion vf that piece has in it the force of many volumes 
u the subject. The evangelists are easily distinguish' 
ad fran the rest by a pasHOoate leal atu love which 
ihe painier has thrown into their faces ; the huddled 
froup of those who stand most dislaoE are adtuirable 
rep resentat ions of men ahasbed with their late un- 
belief and hardoess of heart. And such endeavours 
M this of Itaphel, and af all men not called lo the 
i^tar, are collateral helps not to be <leapiied by the 
iBnnisiers of the gospel. 

it is with this view that I pmuaie upoa subjects 
of this kind ; and men may take up this papei', and 
he catched by an adinOnitioa under tlie disguise of a 
dirersion. 

' Ail the arts aud science; ought to be employed in 
IncONifederacy against the prevailing turrcitt uf vice 
ttdimptety; aud it will be no small step in the piu-* 
Mn of religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
Uthenvants the best sense a ana aa have, whu is 
ttM'ta the < Beauty of Holiness.' 

As for my part, when I have happened lo alieod 

ibe corpse of a friend to Ills inteiment, and have seen 

agracetul maa at the entrance of ;. cliurcli-yard, wliu 

Wcame the dignily of his lauciion, and assumed ;in 
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authority which is' natural to truth, \ iCe * I'; 

the resurrection and the life ; he that oeiiev i in 
though he were dead yet shall he live ; and w x^ 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die: i , 
upon such an occasion, the retrospect upon past : 
between the deceased whom I followed and myi 
together with the many little circumstances uiai 
strike upon the soul, and alternately give grief anc 
consolation, have vanished like a dream; and I have 
been relieved as by a voice from heaven, when tin 
solemnity has proceeded, and after a long pause : 
again heard the servant of iQod utter, * I kaaw tha 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at tl 
latter day upon the earth ; and though wort icstn 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God; v 
shall see for myself, and my eyes shall behola, 
not another/ How have I been raised above toi 
world and all its regards, and how well prepared t 
receive the nekt sentence which the holy man ha 
spoken ! ' We brought nothing into this world, an4 
it is certain we can carry nothing out; the Lord garc 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name oi 
the Lord ! * 

There are, I know, men of heavy temper withonl 
genius, who can read these expressions of Scripture 
with as much indifiference as they do the rest ol 
these loose papers. However, I will not despair but 
to bring men of wit into a love and admiration of 
sacred writings ; and, old as I am, I promise m' 
to see the day when it shall be as much in 
among men of |K>liteness to admire a rapture cu 
Paul, as any fine expression in Virgil or Ho ; 
to see a well-dressed young man produce an eii 
out of his pocket, and be no more out of count* 
than if it were a classic printed by Elzevir. 
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It i) > gratifiide that ouf^t to be paid to Providence 
bjrmen ofdistinguised faculties, (o praise and adore 
tM author of their being with a spirit suitable to those 
faculties, and rouse slower men by their words, ac- 
tioiu, and writings, to a participation of their traiu- 
ports and thanksgivings. 
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flara mtU tt ngvl flaeemd ut vglUhw mmm u , 

VISO.Oeo^.ii.485. 

Mj next derire ii, Toid gfcarv iDdsUife, 

To lead a soft, secnre, laglorions life, 

A coantiy cottage Dear a cnitat flood, 

A winding valley, and a Ion; wood. DRYDEK. 

Pastoral poetry, roi only amuses the fancy the 
Biost delightfully, but is likewise more indebted to 
It than any other sort whatsoever. Ii transports uS 
ioto a kind of fairyland, where our ears are soothed 
with the melody of birds, bleating flocks, and purling 
Hrearus ; our eyes inchauted with flowery meadows 
snd springing greens ; we are laid under cool shades, 
Jnd entertained with all the sweets and freshness of 
nature. It is a dream, it is a vision, which WC wish 
may be real, and we believe that it is true. 







U6 

^ Mrs. Cornelia i.tsiipd't hea»l;wa8«b ftr toted 4|4 
the?)e Imagiaatipnst wken vfi were iasf ib the fl i iliip 
^ly, that she lost her nest by jisteniof to^hc fcMltf ii 
^les; she kept a pair of tutties co^flg^ liepwhlrf 
^er, and had a tame lamb lumiiag aUtr &cr^iiMii 
down the house. I used all gentie ixttdMkis ltti.«ii% 
her to herself; as having had a design heretdbre'm 
turning shepherd myself, when I read Virgil nr' 
Theocritus at Oxford* Bul^JW jny age and expai^ 
f nee have armedjme against aiiy temptation to 
pastoral life, I can now with the greater safety eoosA — 
der it ; and shall lay down such rules, as theme tf itt]f^ 
readera^ fwho fifivpt^ afycsess^^ d^^fn, .fi^blfow-' 
serve, if they would follow the steps of the 
herdesses of ancient times. --^ 

In order to form a right judgment of pastor^ 
try, it will be necessary to cast back pt^r ey^oa 
first agcBof ttife world. For since tliat^wa^ *|^ life 
HQt now in bei])g« we must inquire into the maimer 
it wiien It actually did exist. Before mankind 
formed into large socie^es^ or cities were bujlt^ - 
commerce established, the weaflth of the V^ji^M coiv- 
sisted chiefly In Hocks 2|nd .herds, 'f'ht ^eafliog C9i 
these, we find to have been the employoMnl of tlie 
first princes, whose subjects were sheep and iMDy 
sljpd ih^ir domioions the adjoining vales. A^iiMlf 
^^ved in great ^ffluep<» and ^ase, we ii]i^y -ff^lim 
^at they ei^'oyed.^uch pleasures as tha^ o^od||ii||| IJ^ 
}$9tided, fre^ and uninterrupted. 1?beirin9i^f||^;<#Mb 
g^vethe^ vigour of body, and ^e^enity.pf/ii^^^^ Wn 
^bundapce rthey wei:e p os^sc^sed ^L secuf^ed |l|fi|i tn^ 
avarice, ^fnbitioQ, pr envy; ti% could 4CW3lpiMi|i 
any anxieties or -coafceiitipnjs, w^ei?e /^v«ry. Qi^lAid 
more thsm he could tell -what to^do with . IiMi^ir* 
deed migl^t occasion some rivalships :aQ)piig|C lhH|i» 
because many lovers fix upon one object, for the lost 
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they will be satisfied with ne compauiUiaD. 
it it wa( a aiaie of ease, iDnacence, and 
lent; where plenty begot pleawre, and pica- 
St singing, and siogiog begot poetry, and poe- 
I pleasure again. 

happy was the first race of men, but nide 
and uncultivated. For before they coukt 
r considerable progress in arts and tciences, 
quillity of the rural life was destroyed by 
: and ambitious spirits; who, havuM built 
ised armies, and studied policies of state, 
aals of the defenceless shepherds, and ren- 
it which was before easy and unrestrained, a 
Htrious, miserable cooditioa. Hence, if we 
the pastoral period before leaniinf, we tball 
ipolished. 

le that I would make of thb short review of 
ry life shall be this. An author thai would 
imself by writing pastorals, should Form in 

a rural scene of perfect ease and ti'an<{ullliiy, 
jit»ceiice, simplicity and joy abound. It is 
^ that he writes about the country ; he must 
what is agieeable in that scene; and hide 
rretcbed. It is indeed commonly affirmed, 
I well painted will certainly please the ima- 

but it is soinetinies convenient not to disco- 

'hole truth, but that pan which is only de- 

We must sometimes show only half an 

the fancy? which if we display in a lively 
the mind is so tlexiermisly deluded, that it 
readily perceive that the oiher half is con- 
Thus in writing pastorals, let the iranquUity 
e appear full and plain, but hide the mean- 
t; represent its Bimplicily as clear as you 
It cover Its misery, 1 wotdd not hereby be 
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SO understood, as if I thought nothing that is M 
or unpleasant should have a place in these it z 
I only mean that this state of life in general s» 
supposed agreeable. But as there is no cone n 
empt froin anxiety, I will allow shepherds lo ai^ 
flicted with such misfortunes, as the loss of a fa^ 
Iamb, or a faithless mistress. He may, if you p 
pick a thorn out of his foot ; or vent his grief fbf I 
the prixe in dancing ; hut these being small tonqa 
they recommend that state which only produces ; 
(rifling evils. Again I woidd not seem so : 
notions of innocence and simplicity, as to 
ttse of a little railing, or the liberty of stealingi: it 
a sheep-hook'. For these are likewise such PC^Hr ^ 
ormities, that we must think the couhtiy' a|^ 
where these are the greatest transgressions. ' 

When a reader is plabed im siich a scene as I Uy* ' 
iescribed, and introduced into such compaaya» I-liam* 
<^osen, he gives himself up to the jpkasing 
and since every one doth not know how -it o 
pass, I will venture to teli him why he is pi a. 
The fii^st reason is,- because all mankind Myre i 
Though ambition and avarice employ in< 
thought^ they af^ such uneasy habits, that we ao i 
indulge them oiit of choice, l>ut from some -nei f$ 

real or Imaginary. We seek happiness,* in wfaicn • 
is the principal ingredient, and the end prtfpfi -m 
our • most resttess pursuits is tranquillity. Vrc 
therefore so6th6d and delighted with rq^ 
lioi;! of it, and fancy we- partake of the pi 

A seccnid r^asoh is our secret approbaiion 
tence and simplicity. Human nature is not ao 
depraved, as to hiiKier us from respecting goo 
^bers, though we ourselves want it.^ T\ 
Ireason why we are so much dttrmed widi tins 
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pntClle of children, and even the expitssioDS vt pka*. 
spre or uneasiness in some part of the brufe creation*. 
lliey are without artifice or malice; and we love truth 
loo well to resbt the charms of sincerity* 

A third reason is our love of the country. Health, 
tranquillity I and pleasing objects are the growth oif 
thf country, and though men, for the genersd good of 
tht world, are made to love populous cities, the coun- 
try hath the greatest share in an uncorrupted heart* 
^When we paint, describe, or any way indulge our 
fancy, the country is the scene which supplies us with- 
the most lovely images, "this state was that whereiR' 
<iod placed Adaih when in Paradise; nor could all 
the fanciful wits of antiquity imagine any thing thai 
could admmister more exquisite delight in their 
Xlysium. 
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'Eaetrema per4lU§ 



HiM tkU me^dnM ierrii teitigiaffek, 

* ' * From beneeAftrettooW her flight, and' here 
•Hm prints aflier d^imrtiiic steps appeiar. 

DRYDEN. 

Having already conveyed my reader into |hc C f 
or pastoral land, and iii£»m»ed him w »^ 

life the inhabitants. of that. region leaa$ i 
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this day's paper, give him some marks wherdl>f 
may discover whether he is imposed upon by th 
who pretend to be of that country ; or, in other words 
what are the characteristics of a true Arcadian. 

From the foregoing account of the; pastoral lifey 
may discover that simplicity b necessary in the ^kn 
racter of shepherds. Their minds must be wpj 
80 rude and uncultivated, that nothing but w 
plain and unaffected can come from them* Neftr- 
theless we are not obliged to represent them duU 
stupid, since fine spirits were undoubtedly in 
world before arts were invented to polish and i 
them. We may therefore introduce shepherds wit^ 
good sense and even with wit, provided their 
of thinking he not too gallant or refined. For all 




both rude and polite, think and conceive things tW. ^ 
same way (truth being eternally the same to alk^ } 
though they express them very differently. For hci ■-* 
lies the difference. Men, who, by long study vam^ 
experience have reduced their ideas to certain claasesSi 
and consider the general nature of things abstract^cf . 
from particulars, express their thoughts after a moTV j 
concise, lively, surprising manner. Those who hav0 
little experience, or cannot abstract, deliver theiir 
sentiments in plain descriptions, by circumstanceSi and 
those observations which either strike upon the senseiy 
or are the first motions of the mind. And though the 
former raises our admiration more, the latter gives 
more pleasure, and soothes us more naturally* lliuf 
a courtly lover may say to his mistress. 



* With thee for ever I in woocU could rest. 
Where never haoinn fo6t the ground bath presi ; 
Thou e'en from dungeons darkne^ canst exclude^ 
And from a desart baniih iolitude/ 
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u tbtfbad will contest bisoself to say the samt thing 
tan aimfly : 

> Wlnt pica 

Again, since shepherds are not allmved lo mate 
(^ reflections, ibe address required is so to relate 
of'action, that the circumstances put together shall 
jtuae the reader to refleci. Tlius, by one delicate 
tttlmutafice Corydon tells Alexis tliat he ia the finest 
IBgater of the Country : 

' Of fSTin imooUi jointi a mellov pipe I bive, 
Wtddi with hii dying breath DanuEtas gave : 
And Mud, " Thii, CorydoD, I leave to thee, 
For miy tlwn deMn'it it after me." 

II in another pastoral writer^ after the same man- 
tr a ahcpt ^ informs us how much his mistress 
Us him: 

< As I to cool iD« batbM one nihiT day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the ledgei lay. 
The wanton langfa'o, and seem'd in bute to fly. 
Vet often Mopp'd, and often tmn'd her eye' 

ever a reRection be pardonable in pastorals, it is 
here the thought is so obvious, that it seems to come 
isily to the mind ; as in the follov^ing admirable im- 
Fovcment of Virgil and Theocritus : 

' Fair ia my flock, nor yet nncomely I, 

If liquid foDDtaim flatter not. And why 

Should liquid foantaiiu flatter oi, yet show 

lie bordering flon'rs leu beaateons than tbey grow t* 

A second characteristic of a true shepherd ia sim- 
licity of manners, or innocence. This is so obvious 
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from what I have before advaaced, that tt >(vduM''W^ 
but repetition to insist long upon it. I skall dbif * 
remind the reader, that as the pastoral lifci^ ji^]pMed 
to be where qature. is not muoh. depiaved, .flinoarkf 
and truth will generally run through .it. SQmiS;sUgBt 
transgressions for the sake of variety may ft^'^M^-^ 
mitted, which in efifect will only serve to set (^yttlir^ 
simplicity of it in general. I cannot better ilbyHnUt 
this rule than by the following example of a wprain- 
who found his mistress asleep : 

^ Once Delia slept on easy moss recUn'dy 
Her levely Mmbs iurtf-bare, and mde the ^du^ 
I smooth'd Imi- coats, and stoTe a silent kiss ; 
Condemn me, shepherds, if I did amiSS/* 






A third sign of a swain is, that sometbiiig of ; 
ligion, and even superstition is part of hjis charaf^epw 
For we find that those who have lived easy.livfs jiib 
the country, and contemplate the works of NaUuie^ 
live in the greatest awe of thetr Author. Vt&t datb 
this humour prevail less now than of /ollL pur 
peasants sincerely believe the tales ojf ^r^jblvvi^ 0od 
fairies, as the heathens those of fauns, nymphs, an4- 
satyrs. Hence we find the Worfcs of Vii*gil abd 
Theocritus s{>rii>kled with left-handed ravens^* i&bhd: 

I, and the like. Anfl't' 



oaks, wtch-crafts, evil eyes, 

observe with great pleasure that our Engti^h autftuH" 
of the pastorals I have quoted hath praatitwt this 
secret with amiriable judgment. 



* Franp the sixth oastoral 4if 4Mr. A. FUHpi^ 
Oeron, Hobbinol, and Langrett, 1. 75, et mm. 
lines in the preceding page, relative to Lytfia, xrt 
froni the Slime pastortil, L 81, &c. .••'-. 

t Mr, Ambrose I^ilips, whose pa " *^ 

piAlisiied before the year i708,-b< « wr - 

prior to those of Pope. See Dr. Jvuuovii's ^jKres 
PoetBy &Q, Vol. IV. p. «95. 8vo. 1781. 



I will yft add another mark, which may be ob- 
Airyfd ytry often in the above-named poets, which is 
agreeable to the character of shepherds, and nearly 
aUjed to superstition, I mean the use of proverbial 
ttyings, I take the common similitudes in pastoral 
lo Ih) of the proverbial order, which are so frequent, 
tb9t it is needless and would be tiresome to quote 
them* I shall only take notice upon* this head, that 
it is a nice piece of art to raise a proverb above the 
mjgar style, and still keep it easy and unaffected* 
Thus the old wish, * God rest his soul,* is finely 
turned^ 

' Then gentle Sidsey ]iVd> Hie ahtpherd^k mend, 
Stemal blessings pa his slwde KMend r 
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JjtOK Liz Aft » was about f^fteed when he .#a^ first 
aiattred in the university, aiid b^iiig * yobth of%i g^aft 
deal of. fire, and a more Chan Ordinary applkati'oh to 
tts atudies, it gave his conversation a very particular 
torn. H« had too much dpirit to hold bis tongue in 
'eompany ; but at the same tim^ so little ad^uaihtanoe 
iliRUhche world', that he'did not know hoW to talkiifce 

•thtt-'peopif. ••- '...,'..•«* 
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After a year and a half's stay at the univclMtyt 
he came down among us to pass away a month ertw*^ 
in the country. The first night after his arrival, Mir^ 
were at supper, we were all of us very much 'iv* 
proved by Jack's table talk. • He told us, upon- Afe^ 
appearance of a dish of wild fowl, that aecordiiig '^ 
the opinion of some natural philosophers they-niii^it^ 
be lately come from the moon. Upon which 
^Sparkler bursting out into a laugh, he insukect' 
ivith several questions relating to the bigoeit 
distance of the moon and stars; and after eVely tor 
terrogation would be winking upon me, and smSbitf^ 
at his sister's ignorance. Jack gained his point ; fiir 
the mother was pleased, and all the servants stared^ 
at the learning of their young master. Jack waa 
encouraged at this success, that for the first week 
dealt wholly in paradoxes* It was a comtnoa j( 
with him to pinch one of his sister's lap-do^, 
afterwards prove he cooid not fed it. When tlie||i)rl9 
were sorting a set of knots, he would demonatnlt Up 
them that all the ribbands were of the same colour 9 
or rather, says Jack, of no colour at all. , My lady 
Lizard herself, though she was not a little, pleated 
with her son's improvements, was one day almost 
angry with him ; for having accidentally burnt her 
fingers as she was lightmg the lamp for her lea*|iDCf 
in the midst of her anguish, Jack laid hold of the 
of^rtimity to instruct her that there was no such 
thuig as heat in fire. In short, no day patftd^ov^f 
our heads, in which Jack did not imagine he wmit 
the whole family wiser than they were befone. • 

That part of his conversation which gave me the 
most pain, was what passed among those country 
gentlemen that came to visit us. On siach oocMr 
5ions Jack usually took upon him to be the moulk 
of the company; and thinking himself obliged lo be 



t'V0tf merry, would entertain us wUh « great many 
: (Qdd sayings and absurdities of their coikge-cook. I 
found this fellow had made a ver}| strong impression 
• 190^ Jack'p Jmaginatioi^ ; wlikh he never considered 
« mff^fi •<V9t ,the case of the rest of the company, imtil 
? aif^ many repeated, trials he found that his stories 
}>«pMom mad^ any body laugh hut himself. 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a yomg 

54^e^ 'th^ng out ia(o Uos^oma befare >hs time; 

. the reidandapcy of which, ichou^h k was. ^a little nn-^ 

seasonable, seemed to foreteU an uncbnunon fruit- 

< tulAess* 

. In «rder to .wear out ths vein of pedantry ^wfaich 
ran through his conversation, I took him out with me 
lon^ evening, and hrst^ all insinuate to him this 
rule, which I had myself learned from a /very gi«at 
aujChor,* ^ To think with the wise, but talk with the 
- vulgar/ Jack's good sense aoon^made him refloct 
{. that he had exposed himself to the laughter af the 
ignorant by a contrary behaviour ; upon which he 
. tjaU niQ, that he would lake care for the (future to 
keep his notions to himself^ and converse iu thecbm- 
. inon received sentiments of mankind. He at the 
same time desired me to give him any other rales of 
.<y)nversatidn WhiiJh I tknugfat tntfllit be for his im- 
provement. I uU him I woul^ thank of h ; and ac- 
cordingly, as I have arpartieolar afiSKrtioB for the 
: young man, I ^ve him the iiext ^tnomiiig the fisUow- 
, ipg rules in writing, which mdf perhaps have <:ontri- 
buttd to make htm the^ageceable man be is oow. 

The faci^dty of interchanging our thoughts with one 
another, or what we express by the word conversa- 
tion, has always been represented by moral writers 

* B. Gratian. See L'Homme de Coor, or, Hie CJotttier, 
maidin 3. 
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as one of the noblest privileges of reason, and ^hidsK^ 
more particularly sets mankind above the brute parC^ 
of the creation. ^ 

Though nothing so much gains upon the afiec— 
tions as this extempore eloquence, which we btes^ 
constantly occasion for, and are obliged to practi 
every day, we very rarely meet with any who excd. 
in it. 

The conversation of most men is disagreeable; 
so much for want of wit and learning, as of g/oni 
breeding and discretion. 

If you resolve to please, never speak to gnti 
any particular vanity or passion of your oWs,- ' 
always with a design either to divert or infbmi t! 
company. A man who only aims at one of thita^^ 
always easy in his discourse. He is nevef out 61 
humour at being interrupted, because he 
that those who hear him are the best judged 
what he was saying could either divert or -infiNtBR 
them. •"'"': ' 

A modest person seldom fails to gain the |pBod— 
will of those he converses with, because nobody en* 
vies a man, who does not appear to be pleased witb 
himself. 

We should talk extremely little of ourselves. 
Indeed what can we say ? it would be as irapriKfac 
to discover our faults, as ridiculous to count over our 
fancied virtues. Our private and domestic affiiin are 
no less improper to be introduced in conversatioo. 
What does it concern the company how many hones 
you keep in your stables ? or whether your servant it 
most knave or fool? 

A man may equally affront the company he is in, 
by engrossing all the talk, or observing a coiiteiDp« 
tuous silence. 
Before you tell a story, it may be generally not 



Di^s to draw a short charactcti and give the com- 
' a true idea of the principal persons concerned in 
The heauty of most things consisting not so much 

their being said or done, as In their being said or 
»ne by such a particular person, or on such a par- 
nilar occasion. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, few 

Ming people please in conversation : the reason is, that 

of experience makes them positive, and what 

' say is rather with a design to please themselves 

f one else. 

ic :ertain that age itself shall make many things 
well enough, which would have been laughed at 
L me mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men 
f sense, than an empty formal man who speaks in 
roverbs, and decides all controversies with a short 
sntence. This piece of stupidity is the more insuf- 
srable, as it puts on the air of wisdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any 
articular science, for which he is remarkably fa- 
lous. There is not, methinks, an handsomer thing 
lid of Mr. Cowley in his whole life, than that none 
ut his intimate friends ever discovered he was a great 
oet by his discourse : besides the decency of this 
ule, it is ceMainly founded in good policy. A 
aan wko talks of any thing he is already famous for, 
las little to get, but a great deal to lose. I might 
dd, that he who is Ikxnetimes silent on a subject 
irhere every one is satisfied he could speak well, will 
ften be thought no less knowing in other matters, 
rhere perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
ind are sooner convinced by a happy tunii or witty 
Expression, than by demonstration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons for 
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4knog 80 1 it itif tikis. iwhieh diatifigHithQi^Ae Mpfttilmr 

Axon of a ibbb «f 9Bii9e ftw* dit flaiUery cf '<yna|ilitt 

and admiratioQ of fatkt . T ri 

Raillery ib no ionger agreesMe (aAy wliilt^iliMriiat 

company is pleased with it. 1 would kaat «£ aUb^ 

understood to except the person rallied*. ; • ;■ at 

Though good humonr^ seiibe and diecilBlifn^au 

seldom fail to make a towl agreeable, k 'OMf Imt^v 

ill policy sometimes to prepare yoorsftf jnl^fMia 

cular maimer for oonversatlon, by kxdcing t iittlf 4tai 

ther than your neighbours iiito whatever is jbniBfeB 

reigning subject. If our armies are be8iflgio$li:f laa 

of importance abroad, or our faous^ of coittnm»jiil 

bating a bill of omseqoence at hone, yqntggiiiHidp 

failtit being heard with pleasure, if jyou ^ 

informed yourself of the strength, situatioBi 

iiistory of the first, nr of the reasons for 

the latter. It will have the same^ffiut^ if ^bmt. 

single person begins to make a noise in the 

yoii can learn some of the smalkst accideBls lb 1: 

life or conversation, which though .they ait ImiBji 

for the observation of the vulgar, give ntwft^^Mifa 

tion to men of sense (as they are th« besl3d|ptei^|i*t 

. a real character) than the recital of tedB^al^faMiil 

actions. I know but one ill conseqaoMtto ^iik ftaned 

. from this method^ namely, that,ffimiiiag:ltttt otaiqpl 

into company^ ywi shall feBQlvcgt<l<M||<j|d<l#iirjtlm a 

handsome opportunity nfibrs ktMoit'^'r) ^^- . 

Though the asking vf^quibtHmftmay^^hlidfiirteell 

:the specious names of niadcsty:, and >a tkaira nf in* 

formation, it affords litiile pleasure taithe vdit of 4h 

company who -are not troubled with the saaae ilonhts 

. ^besides which, he who asks a qnestion would 4b wd 

to 'consider that he lies wholly at the: aacrcy <f alwthe 

before he receive an answer. i 

^Nothing is more «illy than the pleaswK lone peopl 
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take in what they call * speaking their minds/ A 
man of this make will say a rude thing for the m,ere 
pleasure of saying it, when an opposite behaviour, 
full as innocent, might have preserved his friend, or 
made his fortune. 

It is not impossible for a man to form to himself as. 
exquisite a pleasure in complying with the humour 
and sentiments of others, as of bringing others over 
to his own ; since it is the certain sign of a superior 
genios, that can take and become whatever dress it 
pleases* 

I shall only add, that, besides what I have here 
said, there is something which can never he learnt but 
in .the company of the polite. The virtues pf men 
are catching as well as their vices ; and your own ob- 
servations added to these will soon discover what it is 
that commands attention it one man, and makes you 
tired and displeased with the discourse of another. . 

N. B. In the second parapuph of, this paper, itisiaid» 
^t < Lady Lizard burnt ber'migers as she was lighting tb» 
Imap for her tea-pot.' Silver tea-pots, with lamps uadar 
tteift, are still preserved among the eollege-plate* 
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n» ioM iMciH fwtw imtpU Mf » 
Vt non hoefateaiur? HOR. I8fttx.ti 

^What friend of his • * 

So blmdly partial, to deny me tins? CREEC& 

The prevailing humour, ot crying up authors that 
have writ in the days of our forefathers, and of pftH- 
ing slightly over the merit of our contempqflirfeSy 
is a grievance, that men of a free and unprdddked 
thought have complained of through all ages m thdi: 
writings. 

I went home last night full of these ittfcctiM 
from a coffee-house, where a great many ttBCg|lt# 
writings were arraigned, and as many tety iiidif- 
ferent ones applauded, more (as it seemed to me) 
upon the account of their date, than upon any in- 
trinsic value or demerit. The conversation endc4 
with great encomiums upon my lord Verulam's 
History of Henry the Vllth. The company were 
unanimous in their approbation of it. I was too 
well acquainted with the traditional vogue of that 
book throughout the whole nation, to venture vaj 
thoughts upon it. Neither would I now offer my 
judgment upon that work to the public (so great s 
veneration have I for the memory of a man whose 
writings are the glory of our nation), but that the 

* Of the poet lAciliui* 
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wtboritf of %o letding a name may perpetuate a 
ikioas taste ameiigst us, and hetrajr iiAure historic-' 
aittocopf after a modBl^ wihich 1 canuet bdp tJiunk* 
ii|^iarfiv)in complete* 

As to the fideKty of tfae historf, I have nothing to 
sa^P^ to examine it impartialif in that view wmikl. 
require much pains and leiiuiie. But as to the oeoK 
position of it, and sometimes the choiee of malMTy! 
I am apt to believe it vriil a^^ar a littk Biulty to ai| 
unprcjudieed reader. A compieac historian should 
he endowed with the essential quaiificatioas of a great 
poet. His style must be majestic and grave, as welt. 
ai simple and unafiTected; his^ narraiion should he 
animated, short, and dear, and so as even to ootiun 
the impatience of the reader, if possible. This can 
dtdf he done by being very spsring and choice in 
W€»rds, by retrenching all cold and superfluous cir- 
CUauptanoes in ^n action, and by dwelling upon suck 
alone as are material, ahd fit to delight or instruct, a* 
serious mind. This is what we find in the griat 
models of antiquity, and in a mimst particular manner^ 
in Livy, whom it is impossible to read without the 
Wttnnest emotions. 

•But my lord Verukun, on the- contrary^ is eirer^ 
iii'^e tedious style of declaimers, using tMU> wmds* 
6r <me ; -ev^r endeavouring to he witty j and ^ fend'vf 
out-of-the-way similies a» someof our oldplaf-v?cite#&« 
He'-altouiids in low phrases^,- bcBHeath the dignity of 
bi^lttnr^ a^ often condescends to ikdccmceits aiid 
qoihties. His political refidictionBafse fluently fako^ 
Abiitt every whete trtvi^'aiidpaeidle^ ;Uistwfa«la 
iMiher of burning his thoughts is.fuUof affiMttataoq 
Aid -pedantry ; and there-s^pears.thaMiughoutlhk'wduiki 
Work more the air of a recluse scholar, than of a man 
versed in the world. '* * 
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After passing so free a i,W 

for these hundred years ana iipw?u uas 
the most universal approbati4Ni» 1 » 
own defence to transcribe some of n 
I formerly collected for the use of i fine 
Marmaduke Lizard. It would be Icflt jn 
point out the frequent tautologies ana ca 
that occur in every page^ .which do (as it v ij 
instead of condensing his thougUm^ and n 
was, in all probability, his applicatioa 
that gave him a habit of being so wordy ;' oi' Y 
shall put down two or three examples. 

^ That all records, wherein there was any 
or mention of the king's attainder, should be.o 
cancelled, and taken off the file-^ 
nimble scouts and spies, &c, to learn, 
discover all the circumstances and p icni 
assail, sap, and work into the constancy 
Clifford.' * ....'. 

I leave the following passages to every ooe'i 
sideration, without making any farther rtfnarlQ 
them. / 

^ He should be well enough able to scatCec.illi^.. 
Irish as a flight of birds, and rattle aw^yr^lldi 
swarm of bees wixh their king. — The rebeb^ltalt: 
their way towards York, &c. but their WIvrfMli 
did not gather as it went. — So that (in a k|iKl.|rf, 
mallacina* of human jbrtune) he turned ahft^chli 
that had worn a crown ; whereas fortune cqfBgminif 
doth not bring in a comedy or faree after a tngbif^rrr* 
The queen was crowued, fcc. about two '3^99%, 
after the marriage, like an old christening ; lAMt: 
had stayed long for god-fathers — ^Desirous to tfoobjb. 

* A frolitksome dancer t AtfkU ' '\ 
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the waters in Italy, that he might fish the better, cast- 
ing the net not out of St. Peter's, but out of Borgia's 
bark— *And therefore upon the first grain of mcense 
that was sacrificed upon the ahar of peace at Bul- 
loigne, Perkin was smoaked away — This was the end 
of this little cockatrice of a king, that was able to de- 
stroy those that did not espy hrm first — It was ob- 
served, that the great tempest which drove Philip 
into England, blew down the Golden Eagle from the 
spire of St. Paul's; and in the fall, it fell upon a sign 
of the Black Eagle, which was in St. Paul's church- 
yard, in the place where the school-house now 
standeth, and battered it, and broke it down : which 
was a strange stooping of a hawk upon a fowl.-^The 
king began to find where his shoe did wring him — in 
whose busom or budget most of Perkins's secrets were 
laid up. — One might know afar off where the owl was 
by the flight of birds — Bold men, and careless of 
fame, and that took toll of their master's grist — 
Eropson and Dudley wouUi have cut another chop out 
of him — Peter Hialas, some call him Elias; surely 
he was the forerunner of, &c. — Lionel, bishop of Con-* 
cordia was sent as nuncio, &c. but, notwithstanding 
he had a good ominous name to have made a peace, 
nothing followed — Taxing him for a greater taxer of 
his people, not by proclamations, but by court-fames, 
which commonly print better than printed proclama- 
tions-^Sir Edward Poynings was enforced to make a 
wild chace upon the VVild Irish — In sparing of blood 
by the bleeding of so much treasure — ^And although 
his own case had both steel and parchment more than 
the other ; that is to say, a conquest in the field, and 
an act of parliament — That Pope knowing that King 
Henry the Sixth was reputed in the world abroad but 
f^ a simple man, was afraid it would but diminish 

VOL. XVI. N 
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the estimaUonof that kiod of honour, if there wsre 
a distance i^pt between innocents and saints*' 

Not to i^c^uble ray reader with any more instanccq 
of the like natur^> I must obe^ve that the whple wofcr: 
is ill conducted, and the story of Perkin Warbec=: 
(which should ^<^ve been only like an episode in 
poem) is spun out to near a third part of the boi>^ 
The char|K:t^r,of Henry the S^venth,^ at the end^ isrs- 
ther an abstract of bis history thin a character* It 
tedious, and diversi^ed with so many particulars : 
confound the resenotblance, and make it almost iiiip«^ 
sibie for the reader to ferm any distinct ide^ of 
person. It is not thus the antiems drew their ,ch9r» 
ters ; but in a few Just and bold strokes gave yeu 
distinguishing filatures of the raind (if I may be allc 
ed the metaphor) in so distinct a manner, and in 
strong a )ight, that you grew intimate with your m 
immediately, anjd knew him from a hundred. 

After all, it mus^ be considered in favour of c 
lord Verulam, that he lived in an age wherein ich 
and correct writing was iiot in fashion, and v i' |i 
dantry wa^ the mode even at court ; so that ic 
wonder if the prevalent humour of the tim^s.D 
down his genius, though superior in force perhaps 
any of our coutrymeui that have either gone before 
succeeded him. 
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k ego illam nuhi dotem i$iipui0f qum ib§ AdiWr, 
iftiidtutmitptdiotemtkU^^ WAVT. 

i^chy old fetlotv^, that h fldt a feofi is the hip- 
creature living; It fs it that time of Hfeoilly, 
«BJ07 their faculties IrvMi pleasar^ andsattrfac- 

It is then We have ifttUtojf to utetiigtf, a< the 
ieis', we speak the cM#tirigfit truth, aiidwh^- 
the rest of the w6fM*w0l|i^^ itt die|niytit^ or 
vft have sa little to askdf wei6,'t!hae ^ can take 
I'shall be very free with tfat wotnta btm this 
consideration ; and, havhig ndthhi^ to AtAH of 
\^ shall treat them, as tb^ standhr natdrt, and 
ley ait adorned with virtue, and nd'^ Astf ^e 

I to form and disguhe tfaenutf^^es• A 9er of 
rrom one generation to ancfdiei^ ha* made such 

:r with * Bright eyes, the fait sexj^thb xHarm^ 

/ and something so ituiapiibte to 4Mi ifetortti^ 
nrith a sigh, that the tf eattiirciS haV^ Uttetiy g^nOtt 
f their very being, and there are ao w^oSittf hi dl 
rorld. If they are not nyttiphs, shephetdtesfs, 

, or goddesses, they are tio a WdmauaHof tttsko 
ies.' Get to a christenitir at atn^ al^ tt t&e 

and at the meanest artificers^ autftlMrf^^y 
ctt, who takes care. oT^tfae ladRes?^ 1 faBtetdm 
« that ever smce the word Foraooth was banish* 

n2 
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^9. ar^ail die-atonemeat which is made for the body 
■of sin in London and Westminster* I have com- 
puted that there is one ia every three hundred who is 
not chaste; and if that be a modest computation, how 
^pneat a number are those who make no aocgunt of my 
admcmition ! It might be expected one or two of the 
two hundred and nioety-nine honest, might out of 
mere charity and compassion to iniquity, as it is a mis- 
fortune, have done something upon so good a time as 
that wherein they were solicited. Bu): major Crab- 
tree, a sour pot companion of mine, says, the two 
jbundred ninety and nine are one way or other as little 
virtuous as the three hundredth unchaste womau-^I 
i¥ould say lady. It is certain, that we are infested 
^ith a parcel of jilflirts, who are not capable of be- 
ing mothers of brave men, for the infant .partakes of the 
temper and disposition of its mother. We seethe un- 
accountable effects which sudden frights and longings 
have upon the offspring ; and it is not to be doubted, 
bur the ordinary way of thinking of the mother has 
its influence upon what she bears about her nine 
months. Thus from the want of care in this particu- 
lar of choosing wives, you see men after much cate, 
labour, and study, surprized with prodigious sttfPt8;of 
ill -nature and passion, that can be accounted for no 
otherwise but from hence, that it grew upon them tin 
Timbrio^ and tlie man was determined surly, ppevi^h, 
frowardf sullen, or outrageous, before he saw the 
•light. The last time I was in a public place I fell ia 
love by proxy for Sir Harry Lizard. The youpg wo- 
man happens to be of quality. Her.fath^ was a gen- 
'' tieman of as noble a disposition, a^ any. I ever met 
with*. The widow, her mother, under whose wing 
she loves to appear, and is proud of it, is a pattern to 
persons of condition. Good-sensei heightened and 

n3 
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txerted with good-breeding, is tlie pmat't diiria 
guishing character ; and if we can get this ycNingti^* 
man into our family, we shall think wq have a i^neh 
better purchase than others, who without het'gtod 
qualities, may bring into theirs the greatest acc—ipn 
^f riches. I sent sir Harry by last night's pofttlie 
following lettet on the subject. 



* Dear Sir Harry, ^*-- ' 

^ Upon our last parting, wbd M tiod 
just mounted the little roan I am so fond 11%^ /jte 
called ine back; and when! stooped t(» fMi,' jOu 
squeezed me by the hand, and with alluttioit to 
some pleasant discourse we had had a day '^m*; two 
before in the house, Concerning the present 4tMfr- 
cantile way of contracting marriages, with a inifo 
and a blush you bid me look upon some womeii Ibr 
you, and send word hew they went. I did not 
one to my mind till the last opera before Bai 
I assure you I have been as unquiet ever tinoii' as 
I wish you were till you had her. Her hecghti lier 
complexion, and every thing but her age, wliicll is 
under twenty, are very much to my sauisfactiiHi: 
there is an ingenuous shame in her eyes, which ii to 
the mind what the bloom of youth is to the bo^T I 
neither implies that there ' are virtuous hahiM and 
accomplishments already attained by the ponenori 
but they certainly shew an unprejudiced' * caoadty 
towards them. As to the circumstance ot this 
young woman's age, I am reconciled to her want 
of years, because she pretends to nothing . above 
them; you do not see in her the odious forwardness 
to I know not what, as in the assured oountenanocs^ 
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Jiaked bosoms, and confident glances of her con- 
icmporaries. 

^ I will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
ixart, if you -cdia win it ; she is in no familiarities 
with the fops, her fan has never been yet out of her 
own hand, and her brother's face is the Mily man's 
'the ever looked in stedfastly^ 

* When I have gone thus far, and told you that i 
am very confident of her as to her virtue and education^ 
I may speak a little freely to you as you are a young 
man. There is a dignity in the jioung lady's beauty, 
when it shall become her to receive your friends with 
a good air, and affable countenance; when she is to 
represent that part of you which you must delight in, 
the frank and chearful reception of your frienos, her 
beauties will do as much honour to your lable, as xhey 
will give you pleasui« in your bed* 

^ It is no small instance of fdicity to have a woman, 
from whose behaviour your friends are more encfeswed 
to you ; and for whose sake your dliildr'en are as much 
valued as for your own. 

* It is not lor me to celebrate the lovely height' of 
her forehead, the soft pulp of her lips, or to diisiiribe 
the amiable profile wnich her fine hak, cheeki' and 
nedc, made to the beholders that night, but shall 
leave them to your own observation wnen you come 
to town ; which you may do at your leisure; and be 
tim^ enough, for there are many in town richer than 
her whom I recommend. 

lam. Sir, 

^wur most obedient and 

most humble servant, 

NssTOft Ikonside/ 
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' Struck wiA compatfiibii df so sadii state. 

Is cotapassion to those gloomy mortals, tvho by 
unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling thosi 
press ions of joy and hope, which the celebrati 
the late glorious festival^ naturally leaves oi 
mind of a Ghrijitian, I shall in this piaper ende 
to evince that there are grounds to expect a i 
state, without isupposing in the reader any faith : 
xkbi even the belief of a Deity, Let the most st 
unbeliever open his eyes, and take a servey of th( 
sible world, and then say if there be ^^ a Conm 
and adjustment, and exact and constant ordei 
CQver^ble in all the parts of it. Whatever I 
cause^ the thing itself is evident to all our faa 
Look into the animal system, the passions, 'senses 
locomotive powers; is not the like contrivanc 
propriety observable in these too? Are tht 
fitted to certain ends, and are they not by i 
directed to proper objects? 

Is it posisible then that the smallest bodies si: 
by a management superior to the wit of man, b 
posed in the most excellent maimer agreeable to 
respective natures ; and yet the spirits or souls o: 

* Viz. Eaiter, 
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"^ ll^ected, or managed by such ruies as iall short 

^ man's understanding ? Shall every other |)assion 

be rightly placed by nature, and shall that appetite of 

of immortality natural to all mankind ht alone mis* 

placed, or designed to be frustrated ? Shall the in« 

duitrious application of the inCecior animaj powers 

ia the meanest vocations be answered by the ends we 

propose, and shall not the generous jefibrts. of a vir* 

tuous mind be, rewarded ? In a word, shall the cor* 

.poreal world be all order and harmony, the intellec* 

•tual discord and confusion ? He who is bigot enough to 

believe these things, must bid adieu, to that natural 

nilci of * reasoning from analogy ;' must run counter 

to dnt maxim of common sense, * That men ought 

to form their judgments of things unexperienced| from 

what they have, expoiienced.' 

Jf .any thing looks like a recompeoce of jcalamitous 
•virtue on this side the grave, it is either an assurance 
that thewby we obtain the favour and protectioa of 
heaven, and shall, whatever befalls us in. this, in 
another life meet with a justi:etum ; at else that ap- 
plause and reputation, which ^is taught to attend vir- 
tuous actions. The former of these, our (ree-ihinb^* 
out of their singular wisdom and benevolence to 
.siankind, endeavour to erase Irom the minds of men* 
The .latter can never be justly distributed in this U&» 
whece so many4}l aaions arejceputable, and »o many 
good actions disesteemed or mbinterpreted ; where 
subtle hypocrisy is placed in the most engaging light, 
and modest virtue lies concealed ; where the h^ft and 
the soul are hid from the eyes of men, and the eyes 
of men are dimmed and vitiated. Plato's sense in 
relation to this point is containe^un his »Georgias, 
where he introdac<;s Socrates ^plakin^ after this 
jBtnoer. 
^ Jt was in the xeign of Saturn provided by « law^ 



which the g^ods have continued doWn to ihbT tkftS 
that they who hkd lived virtuously and piously ttoM 
upon earth, should after death enjoy a life filH rf 
happiness, in certain islands appointed for the= habi- 
tation of the blesstd: but that such as liavedted 
wickedly should go into the receptacle oF dttlntldl 
souls, named Tartarus, there to suffer the 'pUni8l^ 
ments they deserved. But in all the reign of Satnrtty 
and in the beginning of ihe reign of Jove, livip]^ 
judges were appointed, by whoili'- each person iM 
judged in his life-lime, in the same day- on whkli te 
was to die. The consequence of whi^h waS| fhat 
they often passed wrong judgments* PliitOi- dtert- 
fore, who presided in Tartarus, and the gUfhrnnref 
the blessed islands, finding that on the oth^ sMb 
many unfit persons were sent to^eir respective domi- 
nions, complained to Jove, who promised to redress 
the evil. He added) ^ The reason of these WBJtiU 
proceedings are that men are judged in the \Mf» 
'Hence many conceal the blemishes and imperfediMs 
of their minds by beauty, birth, and ridhes ; nM to 
mention, that at the tinle of trial there are crbWtfstf 
witnesses' io attest their having lived welU TiMsie 
things mislead the judges, who being themselves idto 
of the number of the living, are surrounded each UnA 
his own body, as with a veil thrown ov^r his sttinfe)* 
For the future, therefore, it is my intention that mia 
do not come on their trial till after death,- wheil they 
shall appear before the judge, disrobed of aU their 
corporeal ornaments. The judge himself too shafl be 
a pure unveiled spirit, beholding the very soul, the 
naked soul oF the party before him. With thh View 
I have already cgjbstituted'my sons, Minos and Rhadi* 
manthus, judges, who are natives of Asia ; and JStettSf 
^ native of £urope^ These, after d^atby shall jWM 
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their court in a certain meadow, from Which there 
are two roads, leading the one to Tartarus the other 
tio the Islands of ^ the fiiessed/ 

From this, as from numberless other passages pf 
his writings, may be seen Plato's opinion of a future 
state. A thing therefore in regard to us so com* 
fortable, in itself so just and excellent, a thing so 
agreeable to the analogy of nature, and so uni- 
versally credited by all orders and ranks of men, 
of all nations and ages, what is it that should move a 
few men to reject ? Surely there must be something 
of prejudice in the case. 1 appeal to the secret 
thoughts of a free-thinker, if he does not argue within 
himself after this manner : ' The senses and faculties 
I. enjoy at. present are visibly designed to repair or 
preserve the body from the injuries it is liable to in 
its present circumstances. But in an eternal state, 
where no decays are to be repaired, no outward in« 
Junes, to be fenced against, whece there are. no flesh, 
and bones, nerves or blood-vessels, there will eery, 
tainly be none of the senses : and that there should be 
a,state of life without the senses is inconceivable..' 
• But as this manner of reasoning proceeds from a' 
poverty of imagination, -and narrowfiess of soul io 
tliose that use it, 1 shall' endeavour to htttcdy those 
defiBctfi, and open their vieKVs, • by laying before theaa 
a case which, being naturally possible, . may perhajit 
reconcile them to the belief of what is supernaturally- 
rcvealed. - • . 

li^et us suppose a person blind and deaf from. hfs 
Virth', who, being grown to man's esUte^ Is by the 
dead palsy, or some other cause, ^ deprived of his 
feelings, tasting, and smelling, and at the same 
time has the impediment of his hearing removed, and 
the film taken from his eyes. What the five senses 
>re to us, that the touch| taste, and smell, were t» 
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him. And any other i^ys of percepti(m df a ndre 
refined and extensive nature were to him* as iacoa- 
cetvahle, as to us those »re which will one dif be 
adapted to perceive those things which ^ eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it enteral inloliie 
heaift of man to conceive.' And it would be JjuHit 
reasonable in him to conclude, that the loss oT tboM 
three senses could not possibly be succeeded by any 
new inkts of perception ; as in a modem free-thinker 
to imagine there can be no state of life and perceptioo 
without the senses lie enjoys at present. Let us fur- 
ther suppose the same person's eyes, at their first 
opening, to be struck, with a great variety of the aesl 
gay and pleasing objects, and his ears with a »>f%tHffBff 
concert of vocal and instrumental music. Behokt 
him amazed, ravished, transported; and you have 
some distant representatiout some faint anid gUa^ 
mering idea of the ecstatic state of the soul la that 
article in which she emerges from this sepulcfarti of. 
flesh into life and immortality. 

N.- B. ^ It has been obsenred by the Cfaristiiaif 
that a certain ingenious foreigner** who has pdn 
lished many exemplary jests for the use of pcrseiii 
in the article of death, was very much out if 
humour in a late ht of sickne^s^ till he was ia a£dr 
way of recovery.' 

* M. De8laiides> wlio came about this timefiem Aims 
Hitfa tlie doke D'Aumoat* was a FreetliiDker, and Inh udk' 
^ed an Jlstorical list of aU who died laogMi^ Helieitts 
^jjHimllj^Jb^re ia Eogteod, of which he teceeind. 
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JEtas parentum pejor taj^ tidH 

I^os nequioresi mox dtmfiHt 

Frogeniem vitioaiorem, HOR* 3. Od. vi. 46« 

Our fatliers have been worse than theirs. 
And we than ours : next age will see 
A race more profligate than we.' 

ROSCOMMON. 

^ 1 1 TITS, Bion and Moschus are the most famous, 

t the Greek writers of pastorals. The two 

of these are jndgecl to be far short of Theocritus, 

lom I shall speak of more largely, because he ri- 

greatest of all poets, Virgil himself. He 

me advantage confessedly of the Latin, in coming 

him, and writing in a tongue more proper for 

111. The softness of the Doric dialect, which 

poet is said to have improved beypnd any who 

before him, is what the ancient Roman writers 

■ their language could not approach. But 

this beauty, he seems to me to have had a 

re softly and tenderly inclined to this way of 

m Virgil, whose genius led him naturally 

iimity. It is true that the great Roman, by the 

s of his judgment, and great command of 

if, has acquitted himself dexterously this way. 

a oenetrating judge will find there the seeds ot 

11 lich burned afterwards so bright in th>: 

( -gics, 1 blazed out in the ifineid. I must idU 

VUL. XVI. • 
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however, dissemble that these bold strokes appear 
chiefly in those Eclogues of Virgil, which ought not 
to be numbered amongst his pastorals, which are 
indeed generally thought to be all of the pastoral kind; 
but by the best judges are only called his select poemSi 
as the Eclogue originally means. 

Those who will take the pains to consult Scalinr's 
comparison ot these two poets, will find that "Hieo- 
critus hath out-done ^him in those very passages which 
the critic hath produt^ in honour of Virgil. There 
is, in short, more innocence, simplicity, and what- 
ever else hath been laid down as the distinguishing 
marks of pastoral, in the Greek than theKoman : ana 
all arguments from the exactness, propriety, conciae- 
ness and nobleness of Virgil, may very well be turned 
against him. There is indeed sometimes a grossness 
and clownishness in Theocritus, which Virgil, who 
borrowed his greatest beauties from him, hath avoiddl. 
I will however add, that Virgil out of the exedlence 
of genius only, hath come short of Theocritus : and 
had possibly excelled him, if in greater subjects he 
had not been born to excel all mankind. 

The Italians were the first, amongst the modems, 
that fell into pastoral writing. It is observed, that 
the people of that nation are very profound and ab« 
struse in their poetry as well as politics ; fond of sur- 
prising conceits and far-fetched imaginations, and 
labour chiefly to say what was never said before. From 
persons of this character, how can we expect thai air 
of simplicity and truth which hath been proved so 
essential to shepherds ? There are two pastoral 
plays in this language, which they boast of^as the 
most elegant performances in poetry that the latter 
ages have produced ; the Aminta of Tasso, and Gua- 
rini's Pastor Fido. In these the names of the persons 
are indeed pastoral, and the Sylvan Gods, the Dryadii 
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md the Sstyrs, appointed with the equipage of anti- 
futy ; but neither the language, seniiments, passions, 
X designs, like those of the pretty triflers in Virgil 
ind Theocritus. I shall produce an example out of 
ach, which are con]inonl]r taken notice of, as patterns 
)f the Italian nay of thinking in pastoral. S^Wia- 
in Taaso's poem eiiters adorned with a garland of 
Sowen, and views herself in a fountain with such 
iclf-admiration, that she breaks out into a speech to 
the 6owers on her head, and tells' tUfetn, ' She doth 
HM wear them to adorn herself, but. to make them 
uhamed.' In ihe Pastor Fido, a shepherdess reasoni 
dter an abstruse philosophical manner about the via- 
lence of love, and expostulates with the gods, ' for 
making laws so rigorous to restrain us, a^'at thv- 
lame lime giving us invincible desires.' Whoever 
can bear these, may be assured he hath no lasie for 
pastoral. 

When I am speaking of the Italians, it would be 
unpardonable to pass by Sannazarius. He hath 
changed the scene in this Idnd of poetry from woods 
and lawns, to the barren beach and boundless ocean : 
introduces sea>-calves in the room of kids and lambs, 
lea-mews for the lark and the linnet, and presents bis 
mistress with oysters instead of fruits and flowers. 
How good soever his style and tlioughts may be ; yet 
who can pardon him for his arbitrary change of llie 
nreet <manners and pleasing objects of the country, 
br what in their own nature are uncomronable and. 
dreadful? I think be hath few or no folluwers, or, 
V any, such as knew little of his beauties, and only 
Copi^ his faults, and so are lost and forgotten. 

The French ai^e so far from thinking abstrusely, 

that they often seem not to think at all. It is all a 

nui of numbers, common-place descriptions of woods, 

fioods, groves, loves, kc. Tho>ie who write the most 

q3 
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accurately tall iuto llie maimer of tlieir country; 
wliicli is galhuirf . I cannot belier illustrate whai I 
would say of ihe Freuch than by the diess in wtiich 
they make their shepherds appe:ir in their pastoral in- 
terludes upon the stage, as 1 llud it described hy i 
celebrated author, ' The shepherrfs,' says he, ' are 
all embroidered, and acqiiii themselves in a ball bettei 
than our English dancing- masters. I have seen a 
couple of 1 ivers appear In led-s lockings ; and Alpbeus, 
instead of having his head covered with sedgea and 
bull-rushes, making love in a fair full-bottomed per- 
riwig and a plume of leathers ; but with a voice so 
full of shakes and quivers, that 1 should have thought 
the murmurs of a country brouk the jnucii more agree- 
able music' 



N°29. TUESDAY, APRIL U, 1713, 

Ridt ri topa MART. 8 Epig. xlF. I. 

If fan bRTe taite, Elien it by yoiu laugb. 

In order to look into any person's temper, I ge- 
nerally make my lirst observation upon his bugb, 
whether he is easily moved, and wlui are ihe pas- 
sages which throw him inio that agreeable kind of 
convulsion. People are never so much iiiigoariJed, 
as when they are pleased : And laiighiei- being a 
visible symptom of some inward satisfaciioii, it i( 
then, if ever, we may believe the face. There is 
perhaps, no better index to poiul us to ilic pjvUtu 
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hrities of the mind than this, which is m itself on 
of the chief distinctions of our rationality. For, a 
Milton says, 



It may be remarked in general under this head, that, 
the laugh of men of wit is for the most part but a 
faint constrained kind of half- laugh, as such persons 
are never without soioe diffidence about them : but 
thlt of fools is the most honest, natural, open laugli 
in the world. 

I have often had thoughts of writing a ireaiiw 
upon this facuhy, wherein I would li^ve laid down 
rules for the better regulation of it at the theatre. 
I would have criticised on the laughs now in voguCi 
by which our comic writers might the betier know 
how to transport an audience into this pleasing affec- 
tioQ. I had set apart a chapter for a dissenaiion ou 
the talents of some of our modem comedians ; and ai 
it was the manner of Plutarch to draw comparisons of 
his heroes and orators, to set their actions and elo- 
quence in a fairer light ; so 1 would have made the 
parallel of Pii.keihiuan, Niiiris, ;uid Bullock;* ai 
so far shown their different methods of raising mirr 
[hat any one should be able to 'li'iiiiguish whether I 
jest was the poei's, or the 

As the play-house r 
observing upon tiie behai oi :. ^ i 

useful (for the direction or tn >e 

this way) lo reinjrk, that ine virgin e» 
dispose themselves in tlie front of the box' t 
married women compose tUe second row, wnile 
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rear is generally made up of mothers of long stan<iin)(, 
undesigning maids, and contented widows. Whoever 
will cast his eye upon them under this view, during 
the representation of a play, will find me so far in 
the right, that a double entendre strikes the first row 
into an affected gravity, or careless indolence, tlie 
second will venture at a smile, but the third take the 
conceit entirely, and express their mirth in a down- 
right laugh. 

When I descend to particulars, I find the reserved 
prude will relapse into a smile, at the extravagant 
Ireedoms of the coquette ; the coquette in her turn 
laughs at the starchness and aukvvard a(l*ectation of 
the prude ; the man of letters is tickled with the 
vanity and igncance of the fop; and the fop confesses 
his ridicule at the unpoliteness of the pedant. 

J fancy ue may range the several kinds of laughers 
under the following heads : 

The Dimplers. 
Ihe Smilers. 
The Laughers. 
The Crinners. 
The Horse-laughers. 

The dimple is practised to give a grace to the 
features, and is frequently made a bait to entangle a 
gazing lover; this was called by the ancients the 
Chian laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fair 
sex, and their male retinue. It expresses our $atis- 
faction in a silent sort of approbation, doth not t09 
much disorder the features, and is practised by lovers 
of the most delicate address. This tender motion of 
physiognomy the ancients called the Ionic laugh* 

The laugh among us is the common risus of tlK 
ancients. . .; 
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The grin by writers of antiquity is called the 
Syncrusian ; and was then, as it is at this time, made 
use of to display a beautiful set of teeth. 

The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use of 
with great success in all kinds of disputation. The 
proficients in this kind, by a well-timed laugh, will 
baffle the most solid argument. This upon all occa* 
sions supplies the want of reason, is always received 
witii great applause in coffee-house disputes; and 
that side the laughs joins with, is generally observed 
to gain the better of his antagonist. 

The prude hath a wonderful esteem for the Chi^n 
laugh or dimple : she looks upon all the other kinds 
of laughter as excesses of levity; and is never seen 
upon the most extravagant jests to disorder her coun- 
tenance with the ruHie of a smile. Her lips are com- 
posed with a primness peculiar to her character, all 
her modesty seems collected into her face, and she but 
very rarely takes the freedom to sink her cheek into a 
dimple. 

'J'he young widow is only a Ghian for a time ; her 
smiles are confined by decorum, and she is obliged to 
make her face sympathize with her habit : she looks 
demure by art, and by tl^je strictest rules of decency is 
never allowed the smile till the first offer or advance 
towards her is over. 

The effeminate fop, who by the long exercise- ^ • 
his countenance at the glass, hath reduced it to an 
exact discipline, may claim a place in this clan. You 
see him upon any occasion, to give spirit to his dis- 
course, admire his own eloquence by a dimple. . 

The Ionics are those ladies that take a greater 
liberty with th^ features ; yet even these may be 
said to smother a laugh, as the former to stifle a 
smile. 

The beau is an Ionic out of complaisance, and 
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practises (he smile the belter to sympathize witii the 
fair. He will sometimes join in a laugK to humour 
the spleen of i lady, or applaud a piece of wit of hii 
awn, but always takes care to conliiie his mouth within 
the rules of good -breeding ; he takes the laugh fruui 
the ladies, but is never guilty of so great an inde- 
corum as to begin it. 

. The Ionic laugh is of universal use to men of 
power at their levies ; and is esteemed by judicious 
place-hunters a more particular mark of disiinctinn 
than the whisper. A young gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance valued himself upon his success, having 
obtained this favour after tlie attendance of three 
months only. 

A judicious author some years since publishtsl a 
collection of sonnets, which lie very successfully called 
Laugh and be Fat; or, Pills to purge Melancholy: 
I cannot sufiiciently admire the Facetious title of these 
volumes, and must censure the world of ingratitude, 
while they are so negligent iu rewarditig the jocose la- 
bours of my friend Mr. D'Urfey, who was so large X 
contributor to this treatise, and to whose humoroui 
production so many rural squires in the remotest parts 
of this island are obliged for the dignity and state 
which corpulency gives them. The story of the sick 
town's breaking an imposthume by a sudden fit of 
laughter, is loo well known to need a recital. It is 
my opinion, that the above pills would be extremely 
proper to be taken with asses milk, and mightily con- 
tribute towards the renewing and restoring decayed 
Inngs. Democritus is generally represented to us as 
a man of the largest size, which we may attribute to 
his frequent exercise of his risible faculty. 1 renieni- 
ber Juvenal says of him, 
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That sort of roan whom a late writer has called the 
Butt is a great promoter of this liealthfui agitationy 
and is generally stocked with so much good-humour, 
as to strike in with the gaiety of conversation, though 
some innocent blunder of his own be the subject of 
the raillery. 

J shall range all old amorous dotards under the 
denomination of Grinners ; when a young blooming 
wench touches their fancy, by an endeavour to recall 
youth into their cheeks, they immediately overstrain 
their muscular features, and shrivel their countenance 
into this frightful merriment. 

The wag is of the same kind, and by the same 
artifice labours to support his impotence of wit : but 
he very frequently calls in the horse-laugh to his 
assistance. 

There are another kind of grinners, which the an- 
cients call Megarics ; and some modems have, not 
injudiciously, given them the name of the Sneerers. 
These always indulge their merit at the expence of 
their friends, and all their ridicule coftsists in unsea- 
sonable ill- nature. I could wish these laughers would 
consider, that let them do what they can, there is no 
laughing away their own follies by laughing at other 
people's. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the most part 
Mepric ; and in visits the ladies themselves verr 
seldom scruple the sacrificing a friendship to a laugh 
of this denomination. 

The coquette hath a great deal of the Megaric in 
her ; but, in short, she is a proficient in laughter, and 
can run through the whole exercise of the features ; 
she subdues the formal lover with the dimple, accosts 
the fop with a smile, joins with the wit in the down- 
right laugh ; to vary the air of her countenance fre- 
quently rallies with the grin ; and when she has ridi- 
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cuted her lover quite out of his unrlerstanding, (o 
complete his miafortunes, strikes hitn dumb witli the 
horse-laugh. 

The horse-latigii is a distinguishiog clmrac I eristic 
of the rural hoyden, and it is observed to be the last 
■ymptom of rusticit)- that forsaices her under the disci- 
pline of the boarding-school. 

Punsters, I fitid, very much contribute towards the 
Sardonic, and the extremes of either vvit or folly 
seldom fail of raising this noisy Itind of applause. 
As the incieat {ihysicians held tlie Sardonic laugh 
very benehclal to the lungs; I should, methioks, 
advise all my countrymen of consumptive and 
hectical constitutions to associate with liie most fa* 
cetious piouien of the age. Persius hath very ele- 
gantly described a Sardonic laughter in the following 
Tine, 

' Ingtmitiat IrattuUa nma cntpantt cachiiaia.' ShL iiL 87. 
* Redonbled peals or trembling laughter bunt, 
CoQvulwng emy feature ol' the lace' 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that slrites 
upon the mind, wliicli being too volatile and siroag, 
breaks out in thi? tremor of the voice. The poets 
^ake use of this metapJior when they would describe 
nature in her richest dress, for beauty is never si) 
lovely as when adorned with the smile, and conversa- 
tion never sits easier upon us, than when we now and 
then discharge ourselves in a symphony of laughter, 
which may npt impioperly be called, The Choruxtf 
Cpuvwswion. 
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-redeuat Salumia Regno. ViKfi. EcL iT. 6. 



DRYDEN. 

The Italians and French being dispatched, I come 
now to Che English, whom I shall treat with such 
ineekness as hecomes a good patriot; and shall so (ax 
recommend this our island as a proper scene for pas- 
toral, under certain regulations, as will satisty the 
courteous reader th^i 1 am in the lauded uiterest. 

I must in the Hrst pldce observe, diat uur coun- 
trynnea have su guud an opinion of tiie ancients, 
and think so modestly uf themselves, that the ge- 
nerality of pastoral-writers have either stolen all 
from the Greeks and Romans, or so servilely imi- 
tated their manners and customs, as makes them very 
ridiculous. In looking over some English pastorals a 
few days ago, I perused at least iifty lean ilocks, and 
reckoned up an hundred left-handed ravens, besides 
blasted oaks, withering meadows, and weeping deities. 
Indeed most of the occasional pastorals we have, 
are built upon one and the same plan. A shepherd 
asks his fellow, ' Why he Is so pale? if his fa- 
vourite sheep hath strayed? if his pipe be broken? 
or Phyllis unkind ?' He answers, ' None of these 
mis fur tunes have befallen him, but one much 
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greater, for Damon [or sometimes tlie god Pan) ij 
dead." This immediately causes tiie other lo make 
complaints, and call upon the lofty pines and stiver 
streams lo join in the lamentation. While he "oes 
on, his friend interrupts him, and tells him that 
Damon lives, and shews him H track of light in the 
skies to confirm it : then invites him to chc'inuis and 
cheese. Upon this scliemc most of the noble familiei 
in Great-Britain have been comforted ; nor can I meet 
with any right honourable sheplierd that doth not 
die and live again, after the manner of the aforesaid 
Damon. 

Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knowledge of antiquity may be serviceable, 1 shall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients. There are some things of an esta- 
blished nature in pastoral, which are essential to it, 
such as a country scene, innocence, simplicity. Others 
there are of a changeable kind, such as habits, cus- 
toms, and the like. The diflisrence of ihe climate h 
also to be considered, for what is proper in Arcadia, 
or even in Italy, might he very absurd in a colder 
country. By the same rule the dilTerence of the soil, 
of fruits and flowers, is to be observed. And in so 
fine a country as Britain, what occasion is there he 
ibat profusion of hyacinths and Paisian rosea, and 
that cornucopia of foreign fruits which the British 
shepherds never heard of? How much more pleasing 
is the following scene to an English reader! 

' Tills plare may sGFm for shepherds' leisure made, 

So lovingly Che^e elms unite their shade, 

Th' ambitioiu nooilbiiie, how it climbs to breatha 

It: balmy sweers around on all beneath '. 

The ground wilb gra^s of cliearfiil green bespread, 

Tbro' which the springiDg flow'r up-raars iu bead I 
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Jjohtrt the kinp-ciip ora golden hnp 
Hedlev'd with iliuiicB while, and endive bine I 
Mark, how tbe gaudy goldfinch nnd tlie lliniah) 
With tuneliil whi hhii<r> fill the brambte bush '. 
In pleaiing codcftI all the birds combine, 
And tempt ui in the tuioua song to juia.* 

The theology of the ancient pastoral is !o ver^ 

ly, that it were piny iutireiy to chwige it ; but I 

that pan only is to be retained which is univer- 

.T kDOwi), and the rest to be made up out oiourown 

:cal supersiiiioQ ol' hobihrushes, fairies, goblins, 

tches. The fairies are capable uf being made 

' < rtaining persons, as they are described by st- 

jur poets ; and particularly by Mr. Pope: 

' Abont this spring (if ancient tame »ny true) 
mie d^per eWes their moon-U)[ht iporti pursue, 
Vbnrpgaty kiug, and little fairy queen, 
In circling dancex gaiubol'd on the green, 
While tnnefnl Bprings a merry coneert made. 
And airy tnnsic narbled througli tli« shade.' 

What hath been said upon the dilTerence of climate, 
.andtheology, reaches the piDverbial sayings, dress, 
and sports of shepherds. The following ex- 
>f-our pastoral sports are extemely beamiful : 
me did I, tall as thispoplarfair, 
- oise mj' htedlCM head, devoid of care, 
ng nnlie rout* the diief for wanton game ; 
I could they merry make till Lobbin came. 
« better mea thHn I in shepherds arts, 
tu please the lads, and win the lasses hearti ! 
How deftly to mire oaleii reed, so awdct, 
Wont they DDon the pfea to shift theii' feet ! 
And weaiV d^ in the dance, how wnuld the yearn 
Some well deviled tale froin nie to Icaru i 



> Phitips's Feurth Pastoral, «i int'tt*. 
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-Onowl ifever^ bring 



The laurel green, the smelling eglantine^ 
And tender branches from the mantling yiney . 
The dewy cowslip that in meadow gKowB^ 
The fountain vblet, and garden rose : 
Your hamlet straw, and every pulJlio way^ 
And consecrate to mirth Albino's day. 
Myself will lavish all my little store : 
And deal about the goblet flowing o'er: 
Old Moulin there shall harp, yonr-Mico siag^ 
And cuddy dance the round vnidst the^ ring^ 
And Hobbbinol his antic gambols p^y.** 

The reason why such changes from the ai|cieato 
should be introduced is very obvious ; namely^ that 
poetry being imitation, and that imitation ]3e];pgt|)ie 
best which deceives the most easily, it follows that 
we must take up the customs which are most fitdlliar 
or universally known, since no man can bo deceiv^or 
delighted with the imitation of what he isigiioraol ot 

It is easy to be observed that these rules are drawn 
from what our countrymen Spencer and Philips ■ have 
performed in this way. I shall not presume to. pay 
amy more of them, than that both have copied ai|d uq,-. 
proved the beauties of the ancients, whose maoiier o( 
thinking I would above all things recommend!* Ai 
far as our language would allow them, thej.Jim 
formed a pastoral style according to the Doric ot Theo- 
critus, in which I dare not say they hzyt excelled 
Virgil ! but I may be allowed, for the hpnour of our 
language, to suppose it more capable, of that pretty 
rusticity ihan the Latin. To their works I Ttm my 
reader to make observations upon the pastoral style: 
where he will sooner find that secret than feom a toll* 
of criticisms. 

* Philips's First Pastoral; 1. 31, &c Third P^ L 10^ &«» 
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Fmiaa poiet onimtin— JUT. Sat. x. 357. 

Ask of tbe godt coBteiit and (tiengtli Af mind. 

lady Lizard h never better pleased than when 

sr^t her children about her engaged in any profit- 

ourse. 1 found her last night silting in the 

her daughters, and Ibrming a very beautiful 

circle about the fire. 1 iinmediatety took my 

in an elbow chair, which is always left empty 

conversation fell insensibly upon the subject of 

, in which every one of the young ladies 

ler opinion, with that freedom and uncuncem- 

Vhtcb they always use when they are in tom- 

onlv with their mother and myself. 

declared, that she thought it the greatest 

:o be married lo a man of merit, and placed 

lead of a well-regulated family, I could not 

ve, that, in her character of a man of merit, 

e us a lively description of Tom Worthy, who 

nade his address to her. The sisters did not 

■dm at iirst, 'till she began to run down foi"- 

1 lover, and, among the accomplishments of a 

oi tit, unluckily menlisned while teeth and 

Annabella, after having rallied Iter liner opon 
n of merit, talked much of convenicnciei of 
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life, affluence of fortune, and easiness of temperi bt 
one whom she should pitch upon for a husbaoid* In 
short, though the baggage would not speak out, I 
found the sum of her wishes was a rich fool, or a maa 
so turned to her purposes, that she might enjoy his fiir- 
tune, and insult his understanding. 

Tlie romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood 
among clioirs of birds, with zephyrs, echos, and ri* 
vulets, to make up the concert : she would not 
to include a husband in her scheme, but at the 
time talked so passionately of cooing turtles, mo9Mf 
banks, and J>eds of violets, that one might easily per* 
ceive she was not without thoughts of a companion in 
her solitudes. 

Miss Betty placed her summum benum in.oqiii- 
pages, assemblies, balls, and birth-nights, talked la 
raptures of sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and af 
lady Tattle's room, in which she saw companyi nor 
would she have easily giveu over, had she nol oh- 
served that her mother appeared more serious thaoi or- 
dinary, and by her looks shewed that she did noC ap- 
prove such a redundance of vanity and impertioenoe* 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an airof innottaot 
and modesty, which is peculiar to her, said that she 
never expected such a thing as happiness, and thai she 
thought the most any one could do was to keep them- 
selves from behig uneasy ; for, as Mr. Ironside hu oficn 
told us, says she, we should endeavour to be easy 
here, and happy hereafter: at the same time ahe 
begged me to acquaint them by what rules this faie 
of mind, or if I would please to call it happinetlt >> 
best attained. 

My lady Lizard joined in the same requ 
her youngest daughter, adding, with a serious 1901 
The thing seemed to her of so great conseq « 
that she hoped 1 would for once forget they m 
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all women, and give ray real thoughts of it with the 
same justness I would use among a company of my 
own sex. I complied with her desire, and commu- 
picated my sentiments to them on this subject as 
near as 1 can remember, pretty much to the follow* 
ing purpose. 

As nothing is more natural than for every one to. 
desire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that 
the wisest men in all ages have spent so much time to 
discover what happiness is, and wherein it chiefly 
consists. An eminent writer, named Varro, reckoni 
}ip no less than two hundred eighty-eight different 
opinions upon this subject; and another, called Lu* 
cian, after having giveiuiis a long catalogue of the no* 
tions of several philosopners, endeavours to shew the 
absurdity of all of them, without establishing any 
thing of his own« 

That which seems to have made so many err in 
this case, is the resolution they took to fix a man's 
happiness to one determined point ; which I conceive 
cannot be made up but by the concurrence of several 
particulars, 

I shall readily allow Virtue the first place, as she 
is the mother of Content* It is this which calms 
pur thoughts, and makes us survey ourselves with 
ease and pleasure. Nake^ virtue, however, is not 
alone sufficient to make a man , happy. It must be 
accompanied with at least a. moderate provision of all 
the necessaries of life, and not ruffled and disturbed 
by bodily pains. A fit of the stone was sharp enpugh 
to make a stoick cry out ' that Zeno, his master, 
taught him false, when he told him that pain-was 
no evil.' 

But, besides this, virtpe is so far from being alone 
suificient to make a man happy, that the excef s of M 

p3 
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in some particulars, joined to a soft and femtnii^ tett- 
l>er, may often give us the deepest wounds, and chlcflf 
contribute to render us uneasy, I mi^ht instanoe 
in pity, love, and friendship. In the two last pat* 
sions it often happens, that we so entirely give op 
our hearts, as to make our happiness wholly deiNad 
upon another person; a trust for which no butaUM 
creature, however excellent, can possibly giVe ma 
sufficient security* 

The man, therefore, who would be truly happy, 
must, besides an habitual virtue, attain to- sucn a 
* strength of mind,' as to confine his happiness widi* 
in himself, and keep it from being dependent upta 
others. A man of tiiis mak^ will perform all moie 
good uatured offices that could have been expected 
from the most bleeding pity, without being so iar. af- 
fected at the common misfortunes of human life, asti 
disturb his own re{)ose. His actions of this kind aic 
so much more meritorious than another's, as they tow 
purely from a principle of virtue, and sense of iUs 
duty ; whereas a man of a softer temper, ev^n w&He 
he is assisting another, may in some measure be |aid 
10 be relieving himself. 

A man endowed with that strength of mind I ..adi 
here speaking of, tbo' he leaves it to his friend or niis- 
tress to make him still more happy, does not put it bk 
the power of either to make him miserable. 

From what has been already said it will also ap« 
pear that nothing can be more weak than to place oar 
happiness in the applause of others, since by ^his 
means we make it wholly independent oF ourselves* 
People of this humour, who place tfieir chief felicltr^ 
in reputation and applause, are also extremely )je 
to envy, the most painful as well as the most- ai 
of jli passions , 
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Hie surest means to attain that strength of mincf, 
and independent state of happiness I am here recom- 
mending, is a virtuous mind sufficientiy furnished 
with ideas to support solitude and keep up an agree* 
able conversation with itseif. Learning is a very 
great help on this occasion, as it lays up an infinite 
number of notions in the memory, ready to be drawa^ 
out, and set in order upon any occasion. The mind 
often takes the same pleasure in looking over these 
her treasures, in augmenting and disposing them 
into proper forms, as a prince does in a review of his 
army. 

At the same time I must own, that as a mind thus 
furnished, feels a secret pleasure in the consciousness 
of its own perfection, and is delighted with such oc- 
casions as call upon it to try its force, a living ima- 
gination shall produce a pleasure very little inferior 
to the former in persons of much weaker heads. As 
the Hrst therefore may not be improperly called, ' the 
heaven of a wise man,' the latter is extremely well 
represented by our vulgar expression, which terms it 
• a fool's paradise/ There is, however, this difference 
between them, that as the first naturally produces 
tet strength and greatness of mind I have neen all 
along describing as so essential to render a man happy, 
the latter is ruffled and discomposed by every accidcnti 
and lost under the most common misfortune, 
'It h this strength of mind that is not to be 0¥er- 
coibe by the changes of fortune, that arises at ibe 
sight of dangers, aind could make Alexander (in that 
passage of his lift so much admired by the prince of 
Conde), when his army mutinied, bid his soldiers 
return to Macedon, and tell their countrymen that 
they had left their king conquering the world ; since 
fur his part he could not doubt of raising an army 
Avhcrever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts 
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itself when a man is most oppressed, and givesldBi 
always in proportion to whatever malice or iiljttilie» 
would deprive him of. It is this, in shcM't, that waaim 
the virtuous man insensibly set a value upon hioMl^ 
and throws a varnish over his words and aetionsi tlut- 
will at least command esteem, and give him a matv 
ascendant over others, than all the advanti^ges m biith 
and fortune. ♦ , 
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-ipse volens, facUisque sequetur. 



Si tefata vacant : aliter non virUnu ullia 

Vincas VIRG, lEsk. vl* 14$, 

• 

The willing metal will obey thy hand^ 
FollowiDg with ease, if, fevour'd by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian state : 
If not no labour can the tree constrain : ' ' 

And strength of stubborn arms and steel^une vain* - ' 

DRYDEIi. 

4 
■ 

Having delivered my thoughts upon pastoral poclrf« 
after a didactic manner, in some foregoing |i9pi^ 
wherein I have taken such hints from the critics, as I 
thought rational, and departed from them according 
to the best of my judgment, and substituted others IM^ 
their place, I shall close the whole with the toUawTf^ 
ing fable or allegory. 

In ancient times there dwelt in a pleasant vale CF^ 
Arcadia a man of very ample possessions^ 
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Venalcas ; wbO| deriving fais pedigree from the god 

f aiit kept very strictly up to the rules of the pas- 

Ipial life, as it was in (he golden age. He had a 

daughter, his only child, called Amaryllb. She 

Has 91 virgin of a most inchaming beauty, of a 

most easy and unaffected air ; but having been bred 

up wholly in. the country, was bashful to the last 

degree. She had a voice that was exceeding sweet, 

yet had a rusticity in its tone, which however to 

most who heard her seemed an addiiipnal charm* 

Though in her conversation in general she was very 

engaging, yet to her lovers, who were numerous, 

she was so coy, that many left her in disgust after a 

tedious courtship, and matched themselves where 

they were better received. For Menalcas had not 

<mly resolved to take a son-in-law, who should in* 

Tiolablv maintain the customs of his family; but 

iiad iRceived one evening as he Wfjlked in the fields, 

a pipe of an antique form from a Faim, or, as some 

say, from Oberon the fairy, with a particular char^t 

not to bestow his daughter upon any one yrho covud 

not play the same tune upon it as at that time he en« 

lertained him with. 

When the time that he had designed to give her 
in marriage was njear at hand, he published a de« 
cree, whereby he invited the neighbouring youths 
to make trial of his musical instrument, with pro- 
mise that the victor should possess his daughter^ 
CO condition tiiat . the vanquished should submit to 
what punishment he thought fit to inflict. Th^ 
who were not yet discouraged, and had high conceiti 
of their own worth, appeared on the appointed day^' 
in a dress and equipage suitable to their respective 
fancies. 

The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, 
through which a clear stream murmured ia.mauy ir • 
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regular meanders. The shepherds made' a' spet 
ring for the contending lovers : and in out i i 
there sat upon a little throne of turf, i 
arch of eglantine and woodbines, the father et 
maid, and at his right hand the damsel crowned wi 
roses and lilies. She wore a flying robe of a^; 
green stuff; she had her sheep-ho6k in one hand^ 
the fatal pipe in the other. 

The first who approached her was a youth of a 
graceful presence and courtly air, but drest in a- rid 
habit than had ever been seen in Arcadia. He t i 
a crimson vest, cut indeed after the shepb i 
fashion, but so enriched with embroidery, and sp 
ling with jewels, that the eyes of the spectalion w 
diverted from considering the mode of the \ u 

by the dazzling of the ornaments. His head -was go- 
vered'with a plume of feathers, and his fl(heep il 
glittered with gol<i and enamel. He aecostea 
damsel after a very gallant manner, and told ,'* 
' Madam, you need not to consult your gl; loo 

yourself to-day ; you may see the greatness m ji 
beauty in the number of your conquests/ i 
never heard any compliment so polite, could nrc 
no answer, but presented the pipe. He apfuied h h 
his lips, and began a tune which he set i f<r M 
many graces and quavers, that the shepherds i ny 

herdesses (who had paired themselves in omer 
dance} could not follow it; as indited it re< 
great skill and regularity of steps, which tl rj 
never been bred to. Menalcas ordered him' t^ m 
stripped of his costly robes, and to be cladin a'fu 
weed, and confined him to tend the flocks inthtvai' 
lies for a year and a day. 

* $ee FonteQeDs, 
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, The second duit appeared was in a very difierent 
{^irb. He was doathed in a garment of rough goat- 
iSkins, his hair was matted, his beard neglected ; in 
in.fm person uncouth, and aukward in his gait* He 
cme up fleering to the nymph, and told her* * he had 
loigged his lambs, and kissed his young kids, but he 
hoped to kiss one that was sweeter.' The fair one 
blushed with modesty and anger, and prayed secretly 
against him as she gave him the pipe. He snatched 
it from her, but with some difficulty made it sound; 
yrhlcb was in such harsh and jarring notes, that the 
shepherds cried one and all, that he understood no 
music. He was immediately ordered to the most 
craggy parts of -Arcadia, to keep the goats, and com- 
pianded never to touch a pipe any more. 

The third that advanced appeared in cloaths that 
Were so strait and uneasy to him, that he seemed td 
move with pain. He marched up to the maiden 
with a thoughtful look and stately pace, and said,-f 
• Divine Amaryllis, you wear not those roses to 
^prove your beauty, but to make them ashamed.' 
^s she did not comprehend his meaning, she pre- 
sented the instrument without reply. The tutie that 
he played was $0 intricate and perplexing, that the 
shepherds stood stock-still, like people astonished 
and confounded. In vain did he plead that it was 
theperfection of music, and composed by the mostskiU 
ful master in Hesperia. Menalcas, finding that he was 
a stranger, hospitably took compassion on him, and 
delivered him to an old shepherd, who was ordered 
to get him cloaths that would fit himi and teach him 
\o speak plain. 

The fourth that stepped forward was ^ounj 

* See Theocritus.. t See TaMO. 
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Amyntas, the most beautiful of all the Arei^Mi 
swains, and secretly beloved by Amaryllis* He wort 
that day the same colours as the maid for vrhoa be 
sighed. He moved towards her with an easy but 
unassured air: she blushed as became near. het^ and 
when she gave him the fatal present, they bothtrentr 
bled, but neither could speak. Having secretly breath* 
ed his vows to the gods, he poured forth such melpr 
dious notes, that though they were a little wild ana 
irregular, they filled every heart with delight. Tte 
swains immediately mingled in the dance; ami the 
old shepherds affirmed, that they had often heard such 
music by night, which they imagined to be pla; 
"by some of the rural deities. The* good old n 
leaped from his throne, and, af^er he had embi 
him, presented him to his daughter, which cau . i 
general acclamation. 

While they were in the midst of their joy, ihef 
were surprised witli a very odd appearance. A per* 
son in a blue mantle, crow^ned with sedges and rusheSfl 
stepped into the middle of the ring. He had 
angling rod in his hand, a pannier upon his back, i 
a poor meagre wretch in wet clothes carried » 
oysters before him.> Being asked, whence he < 
and what he was? He told them, he was come to i 
vite Atnaryllis from the plains to the sea-shore, 
his substance consisted in sea calves, and that he w; 
acquainted with the Nereids and the Naiads. < An 
thou acquinted with the Naiads?' said Men is j 
^ to them then shalt thou return.' The shepr 
immediately hoisted him up as an enemy to An < 
and plunged him in the river, where he Sunk, ; 
was j»ever heard of since. 

« 
* SanoaMrim^ mentioned N«. 2t. 
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Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy 
Ure» and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their ge- 
neration was very long-lived, there having, been but 
fi^ur descents in above two thousand years. His heir 
was called Theocritus, who left his dominions to Vir* 
gil ; Virgil left his to his son Spenqer ; and Spenctr 
was succeeded by his el4est-bom Philips* 



9^ 
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- — Dignum iopmiff bonoque ttti HOR. 1 £p. if. 5« 
Worthy a wise man, and 9 good. 

^ HAVE made it a rule to myself, not to publish any 
thing on a Saturday, but what shall have some ana- 
^%y to the duty of the day ensuing. It is an unspeak- 
able pleasure to me, that I have lived to see the time, 
^hen I can observe such a law to myself, and yet 
[^fn my discourse uppn what Is done at the p 
house. I am sure the reader knows I am gc lO 
Mention the tragedy of C . The pri al c • 
ter i^ movedbyno considei < lotl 

^^ virtue, the sense of whicn 13 ea in our 

SUage under the word Public All 

his domestic are wholly laid tkv . o 

^^awn as having by this motive, i ii 
1^1 f, and taken comfort from the disi of nis 

^Yi which are brought upon thepi by i 
^o the cause of truth ana liberty, T 

VOL. XV t. o 



uttered by Cato but what is worthy ihe best of men ; 
and the sentiments which are given him are not only 
die most warm for the conduci of this liFe, but such 
as we may think will not need lo be erased, but con- 
sist with the happiness of the hummi soul in the next. 
This illustrious character has its proper influence oti 
all below it: the other virtuous personages are, in 
their degree,' ai worthy, atid as excmphry, as the 
principal; the conduct oF th4 lovers (who are more 
warm, though mote discreet, than ever yet appeared 
«n the stage) has la it a constant sense of the great 
catastrophe which was expected from tlic approach of 
Caesar. But lo see the modestv of an heroine, whoK 
country and family were at the same lime in the most 
imminent danger, preserved, ivhik she breaks out 
into the most fond and open expressions of her passion 
for her lover, is an instance of no common address. 
Again, to observe the body of a gallant young bim 
brought before us, who, in the bloom of his youlhi 
in the defence of ail that is good and great, had re- 
ceived numberless wounds : I say, lo observe thai 
this dead youth is introduced oiily for ihe example of 
his virtue, and that his death is so circumstantiated, 
that we are satisfied, for alt his virtue, it was for 
the good of the world, and his own family, that bii 
warm temper was not to be pm upon farther irialj 
but his task of life ended while it was yet virtuous, >> 
an employment worthy the consideration oFour young 
Britons. We are obliged to authors, that can do what 
they will with us, that they do not play our aHcctioos 
and passions against ourselves; but to make us &» 
soon resigned to the death of Marcus, of whom we 
were so fond, is a power that would be unfortunately 
lodged in a man without the love of virtue. 

Were it not that I speak, on this occasion, rather 
as a Cuardlaii than a criiic^ 1 could proceed to the 
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examination of the juslness of eacB dianaer, and 
(ale notice that the Numidian is as well drawn a» the 
Roman. There h not an idea in all the part of Syphax 
which does not apparently arise from the habits 
which grow in ihe mind of an African ; and [he scene 
between Juba and his general, where they talk for and 
against a liberal education, is full of inslniclion. Sy- 
phax urges all that can be said against philosophy, as 
it is made subservient to ill ends, by men who abuse 
their talents ; and Juba sets the lesser excellences of ac- 
tivity, labour, patience of hunger, and strength of 
body, which are the admired qualifications of a Nu- 
midian, in their proper subordination to the accom- 
plishments of the raiud. But this play is so well re- 
commended by others, that I will not for thai, and 
some private reasons, enlarge any farther. Doctor 
Garth has very agreeably rallied the mercenary traffic 
between men and women of this age in the epilogue, 
by Mrs. Porter, who acted Lucia. And Mr. Pope 
has prepared the audience for a new scei.e of passion 
and transport on a more noble fuundation than they 
have before teen entertained with, in the prologue. 
I shall take the liberty 10 gratify the impatience of 
the town by inserting these two excellent pieces, as 
earnests of the work itself, which will be printed 
within a few days. 
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* * 

PROLOGUE TO CATC, 
BY MR, POPE. 

SPOKEN BY lift. WILKS* 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise tiie genius, and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind in conscioos virtue bold, . 
Live o'er each scene, and be what ttiey behohl: 
For tliis the Tragic Muse fi st trod the stage. 
Commanding tears to stream thro' every age; 
Tyrants no more their savage natare kept. 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they vitept« 
Our author shims by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 
In pitying Love we but our weakness sbowy « 
And wild Ambition well deserves its woe* 
Here tears shall flow from a more gen'rons cwse^ 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying hiws : 
He bids your breasts with ancient ardor rise. 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes ; 
Virtue confess'd in human shape he draws. 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato vraa. 
No common object to yonr sight displays ; 
But what with pleasure Heaven itselt surveys, 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fiite, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
While Cato gives his little senate lawis, 
What bosom beats not in his country's canse? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed? 
Who hears him groan, and does not. wish to Ueed i 
Ev'itwhen proud Caesar, 'midst triumplud cars. 
The spoils of natious, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 
Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state? 
As her dead father's rev'rend image past. 
The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercast. 
The triumph ceas'd — ^tears gnsh'd from ev'iy eye; 
The world's great victor past unheeded by ; 
Her last good man dejected Rome ador'd, 
And honoured Caesar's less than Cato's sword. 
Britons attend : be worth like this approv'd. 
And shew you have the vurtne to be movd* 
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With honest scorn the first-fam'd Cato Tiew'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece^ whom she subda d* 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song : 
Dare to have sense yoiuvelyes, assert the stage. 
Be justly warm'd with your own natiye rage : 
Such plays alone should please a British ear. 
As Cato's self had not disdain'd to hear. 



EPILOGUE TO CATO. 
BY DR. GARTH.. 

SPOKEN BY MRS. PORTER. 

What odd fantastic things we women do! 
Who would not listen when yoong lovers woo ? 
What ! die a maid yet have tlie choice of two! 
Ladies are often cruel to their cost: 
To give ^ou pain, themselves they punish most. 
Vows of virginity should well be weighed ; 
Too oft they're cancel'd, tho' in convents maile* 

Would you revenge such rash resolves ^you may 

Be spiteful and believe the thing we say; 

We hate you when you're easily said Nay. 
How needless, if you knew ns, were your fears? 
Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 
Our hearts are form'd as yon yourselves would chootey 
Too proud to ask, too humble to refine : 
We give to merit, and to wealth we sell; 
He sighs with most success that settles well. 
The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix; 
^is best repenting in a coach and six. 
Blame not our conduct, since we but pursue ' 
Those lively lessons we have learned from yon : 
Your breasts no more the fire of beauty warms ; 
But wicked wealth usurps the power of charms : 
Wliat pains to get the gandy tiling ^rou hate^ 
To swell in show, and be a wretdi in state ! 
At plays you ogle, at the^ring ^on bow ; 
Ev'n churches are no sanctuaries now : 
There golden idols all your vows receive; 
She is no goddess who has nought ta give* 

q3 
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Oh may once more the happy ase appear. 
When words were artless, and the sonl sincere; 
When gold and grandeur were unenvy'd thin^ 
And crowns less coveted than groves and spnngs. 
Love then shall only mourn when Truth compl«ni> 
And Constancy feel transport in its chains ; 
Sighs with success their own soft anguish tell, 
And eyes shall ntter what the lips conceal : 
Virtue again to its bright station climb. 
And Beanty fear no enemy but Time : 
The fair shall listen to desert alone, 
And every Lacia find a Cato*s son* 
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'Mores multorum vidU- 



HOR.ArsPoet.T. 14t. 
He many men and many manners saw. 

It is a most vexatious thing to an old man, who ctB ' 
deavours to square his notions by reason, and to taB-'^ 
from reflection and experience, to fall in with a circS^^ 
oFyoimg ladies at their afternoon tea-table. This haj^' 
pened very lately to be my fate. The conversation, fe^ 
the first half- hour, was so very rambling, that it ^^ 
hard to say what was talked of, or who spoke least ^-^ 
the purpose. The various motions of the lan, the tos^^* 
ings of the head, intermixed with all the pretty WwC^* 
of laughter, made up the greatest part of the di^* 
course. At last, this modish way of shining, and bei^^ 
witty, settled into something like conversation, vC^^ 
the talk ran upon fine gentlemen. From the sevec^ 
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icri that were Riven, and the eitceplion-. that 

made, as this nr that geiilleniiin happened to 

d, I ro-.md that a lady is not diEGcult to be 

a, and that the town swarni! with line gen- 

n. A nimble pair of heels, a smooth cuni> 

ion, a ruU-buttom wi^, a laced shirt, an em- 

oidered suit, a pair of frii><;ed gloves,, a hat and 

ather; ;iny one or more of these and the like ac- 

pljshiiienls ennoble; a man, and raises him above 

vulgar, in. a female imagination. On the cun- 

ary, a modest serious behaviour, a plain dress, a 

:k pair of shoes, a leathern belt, a waistcoat not 

aed with siik, and such like imperfections, degrade 

man, and are so many blots in his escutcheon. 1 

mid not forbear smiling at one of the prettiest and 

veiiest of this gay assembly, tvho excepted to the 

itility of sir William Hearty, because he wore a 

coat, and breakfasted upon toast and ale. I 

retended to admire ihe fineness of ber taste; and to 

rike in witii her in ridiculing those aukward healthy 

;niienien, that seem to make nourishment the chief 

)d of ea(i]])r, I gave her an account of an honest 

orksbire geiitlemaji, who (when 1 was a traveller) 

1 to invite bis. acquaintance at Paris to break their 

with him upon cold roast beef and mutn. -Vtilera 

I remember, a little French marquis, who was 

1 pleased to rally him unmercifully ujwn btef and 

ding, of which our countryman would disiiaich a 

d or two with great alacrity, .whik iiis antagonist 

piddling at a mushroom, or the haunch of a frog, 

could perceive the lady was .pleWd with what I 

, and we parted very good friends by virtue of a 

im I always observe. Never to contradict or rea-'-. 

i sprightly female. 1 went home, however, 

)i a great many serious reHections upon What had 

: and though, in CQinplaIi,uice, 1 disguiicd 
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jay sentiments, to keep up the good humour of my 
fair companions, and to avoid being looked upon ua 
testy old fellow, yet out of the good-will I bear to 
the sex, and to prevent for the future their being im- 
posed upon by counterfeits, I shall give them the 
distinguishing marks of ' a true fine gentleman.' 

When a good artist would express any remaii- 
able character in sculpture, he endeavours to woilc u^ 
his figure into all the perfections his imagination caft 
form ; and to imitate not so much what is, as what 
may or ought to be. I shall follow their example, ib 
the idea 1 am going to trace out of a fine gentiemao, 
by assembling together such qualifications a$ seem re- 
quisite to make the character compleat. InordetM^ 
this I shall premise in general, that by a fine gen- 
tleman I mean a man compleatly qualified as wellfdr 
the service and good, as for the ornament and.delightf 
of society. When I consider the &ame of mind pe- 
culiar to a gentleman, I suppose it graced with all the 
dignjty and elevation of spirit that human nature is 
capable of. To this I would have joined a cle^r uii* 
derstanding, a reason' free from prejudice, a steady 
judgment, and an extensive knowledge. When t- 
think of the heart of a gentleman, I imagine it fir^ 
and intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and fbl - 
of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. Wl 
I view the fine gentleman with regard to his mam s" 
methinks I see him modest without bashfulness, ( 
and affable without impertinence, obliging and coi 
plaisant without servility, chearful and in good hi 
mour without noise. These amiable qualities are 
easily obtained ; neither are there many men that ha^ 
a genius to excel this way. A finished gentleman 
perhaps the most uncommon of all the great chai i 
in life. Besides the natural endowments with t^ 
this distinguished man is to be bonii he must 
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through a long series of education. Before his makes 
his appearance and shines in the world, he must be 
principled in religion, instructed in all the moral 
virtues, and led through the whole course of the 
polite arts and sciences. He should be no stranger 
to courts and to camps ; he must travel to open his 
mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies and 
interests of foreign states, as well as to fashion and 
polish himself, and to get clear of nali(>nal preju- 
dices ; of which every country has its share. To all 
these more essential improvements, he must not forget 
to add the fashionable ornaments of life, sue!) as are 
the languages and the bodily exercise, most in vogue : 
neither would I have him think even dress itself 
beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet 
with men of probity ; there are likewise a great many 
men of honour to be found. Men of courage, men 
of sense and men of letters are frequent : but a true 
fine gentleman is what one seldom sees. He is pro-- 
perly a compound of the various good qualities that 
embellish mankind. As the great poet animates all 
the different parts of learning by the force of his 
genius, and irradiates all the compass of his know- 
ledge by the lustre and brightness of his imagination ) 
8a all the great and solid perfections of life appear in 
the finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss and 
varnish ; every thing he says or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the 
admiration and good- will of every beholder. 
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., '. 

ADYEItTISEMENT. 

For the benefit of my female readers^ 

N. B. ^ The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, dir 
gold snufF-box, and brocade sword-knot| are no csr 
sential parts of a fine gentleman; but may be used , 
by him, provided he casts his eye upon them m 
once a day/ 
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O vitcB Philasophia dux, virtutig indiigaMx/ CICERQ* 

■ a 

O Philosophy^ thou guide of life, and discoTerer of virtMT 
' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 



' SIR, 



M AM a man who have spent great j^ 
of that -time in rambling through foreign CQuntniBS» 
wliich young gentlemen usually pass at the aniYlK* 
sity ; by which course of life, although I have Xr 
quired no small insight into the manners and €00" 
versation of men, yet I could not make proportion- 
able advances in the way of science and speailati00» 
In my return through ^France, as I was one day to- 
ting forth this my case to a certain gentleman of dtft 
nation, with whom I had contracted a friendship » 
a.fier some pause, he conducted me into his doscti 
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md, opening a little amber cabinet, took from thence 
I small box of snufif ; which he said| was given him 
>7 an uncle of his, the author of The Voyage to the 
VVorld of Descartes ; and with many professions of 
grratitude and afifection made me a present of it, 
lelling me, at the same time, that he knew no readier 
W2Y to furnish and adorn a mind with knowledge 
in the arts and sciences, than that same snuff rightly 
applied. 

*' You must know," said he, " that Dcscarteft 
was the first who discovered a certain part of the 
brain, called by anatomists the Pineal Gland| to be 
the immediate receptacle of the soul, where she in 
affected with all sorts of perceptions, and exerts uU 
her operations by the intercourse of the animal spiriti 
which run through the nerves that are thence ex- 
tended to all parts of the body. He added, that 
the same philosopher having considered the body an 
a machine, or piece of clock-work, which performed 
all the vital operations without the concurrence of 
the will, began to think a way may be found out 
for separating the soul for some time from the body, 
without any injury to the latter; and that after 
much meditation on that subject, the above-men- 
tioned virtuoso composed the snuff he then gave me ; 
which, if taken in a certain quantity, would not 
fail to disengage my soul from my body. Your soul 
(■continued he) being at liberty to transport herself 
with a thought wherever she pleases, may enter into 
the pineal gland of the most learned philosopher, and 
being so placed, become spectator of all the ideas in 
his mind, which would instruct her in a much lest 
time than the usual methods," I returned him thanks, 
and accepted his present, and with it a paper of 
directions. 
* You may imagine it was no small imprGvemeat 
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and diversion, to pass my time m 
of philosophers, poets, beaux, i aui 

and statesmen. One while to c a 
mathematics through a long labyrmti) oi 
turns, and subtleties of thought ; 
scious of the sublime ideas and comp 
of a philosopher, without any fati; \ 

my own spirits. Sometimes to wane (91 
jfumed groves, or enameled meadows, m the 
a poet : at others to be present when a 
storm raged, or a glittering palace rosi^ in 
nation ; or to behold the pleasures of a ccmnr 
the passion of a generous love, or. tht ii 
devotion wrought up to rapture. Or**( 
words of a very ingenious author] to 

^ Behold the raptntcs which a writer k^^ws, ; 
ll^h^n in his breast a vein of fancy glows. 
Behold his businens while he worlis the min^,' 
Behold his temper when he sees it shine.* 

Essay on the different sijfles 

* These gave me inconceivable pie * 

was it an unpleasant entertainment, s 
descend from these sublime and magnific 
the imperiinaices of a beau, the dry sc 
coffee-house politician, or the tender 
mind of a young lady. And, as iiroracr 
right idea of human happiness, i thought h e: 
to make a trial of the various manners wh 
of d liferent pursuits were affected : I • 
into the pineal gland of a certain pe n, 
very fit to give me an insight into all c 
constitutes the happiness of him who 
Man of Pleasure. But I found.myself noc « 
disappointed in my notion of the pleasure^ 
attend a voluptuary, who has ahakeit 
straints of reason* 
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* His intellectuals, I observed, Were grown un- 
Tickable by too little use, and his senses were 
lecfiyed and worn out by too much. That perfect 
tion ef the higher powers prevented appetite in 
ting hitn to sensual gratifications ; and tlie 
running natural appetite produced a loalhing in- 
ad of a pleasure. I there beheld the intemperate 
nravings of youth, without the enjoyments of it ; and 
the weakness of old age, without its tranquillity. 
When the passions were teazed and roused by some 
powerful object, the effect was not to delight or sooth 
the mind, but to torture it between the returning 
extremes of appetite,*^ and^ satiety. I saw a wretch 
racked, at the same time, with a painful remem- 
brance of past miscarriages, a distaste of the present 
objects that solicit his senses, and a secret dread of 
futurity. And I could see no manner of relief or 
6>mfort in the soul of this miserable man, but what 
CQdasisted in preventing his cure, by inflaming his 
passions, and suppressing his reason* But though it 
must be owned Ive had almost quenched that light 
which his Creator has set up in his soul, yet, in 
spite of all his efforts, l.t]|bserved at certain se^soi^s 
frequent flashes of remorse strike throudi the gloom, 
and interrupt that satisfaction he enjoyed in hiding his 
own deformities from himself. 

* I was also present at the original formation or 
production of a certain book iu the mind of a free* 
thinker, and, believiiig it may not be unacceptable to 
let you into the secret manner and internal principle 
by which that phenomenon was formed, I shall in 
iiftj aext give you an account of it. 

I am, in the mean time. 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

Ulyssss Goshopolitm 

YOL. XVU ft 
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N. B. Mr. Ironside has httly received tfot ft 

France ten pounds avoirdupois wfsight of this philoiO- 
phicai snuff, and £ives nptioe tna^ he f^i^ mke m 
of it, in order to distinguish jtbe ftdi Jfro^ d^ pi|p* 
fessed sentiments of all persons of e^oiojence in coofti 
city, town, and country* 
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Punnica se quofUis attoUet gloria reigns t 

VTRG. JEn. ir. 49. 

What Rebuses exalt the Pimnic fiime !* 

I 

The gentleman who doth me the favour to yrrite.tlie 
following letter, saith as much for himsi^f as the 
thing will bear. I am particularly pleased Jto fio^i 
that in his apology for punning he only celebrajLcs the 
art, as it is a part of conversation. 1 look upon pif* 
meditated quibbles and puns commixed to the pitss 
as unpardonable crimes. Theie is as much difl^rciNX 
betwixt these and the starts in common disqinirfiS P 
betwixt casual rencounters, and murder withuitlice 
prepense. 

< TQ NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

' SIR, 

» ■ 

' I HAVE from your writings, cooodf^ 
such an opinion of your benevolence to foankii^'f 
that I trust you will not suQer any Art to be viiifittli 

* The double ptm in the motto of this paper Is adiptcd to 
be subject of it. 
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which helps to polish, and adorn us. I do not 
know any sort of wit that hath been used so re* 
proachiully as the pun : and I persuade myself thai 
I shall merit yoitt esteem, by recoinmendiug it to 
your protection ; since there can be no greater glory 
to a generous soul, than to succour the disti est. I 
shall therefore, without farther preface, offer to your 
consideration the following Modest Apology For Pun- 
ning ; wherein 1 shall make use of no double mean- 
ings or equivocations : since I think it unnecessary 
to give it any other praises than truth and cmutuon 
sense, its professed enemies, are forced to grant. 

* In order to make this an useful work, I shall 
state the nature and extent of this: pun ; I shall dis- 
cover the advantages that flow from it, the moral 
virtues that it produces, and the tendency that it hath 
to promote vigour of body and ease of mind. 

^ The pun is deBned by one, who seems to be nd 
viell- wisher to it, to be '^ A conceit arising from 
the use of two words that agree in the sound, but 
differ in the sense.'' Now if this be the essence o{ 
the pun, how great must we allow the dignity of it 
to be, when we consider that it takes in most of 
the considerable parts of learning I For is it not 
most certain, that all learned disputes are rather 
about sounds than sense ? Are not the controversies 
of divines about the different interpretations of 
terms ? Are not the disputations of philosophers 
;ibout words, and all their pompous distinctions 
only so many unravellings of double meanings ? 
Who ever lost his estate in Westminster- hall, Dut 
complained that he was quibbled out of his right? 
Or what monarch ever broke a treaty, but by vir- 
tue of equivocaticm ? In short, so greUt is the ek« 
cellence of this surt, so diffusive its inftuence| th^l 
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when I go into a library, I say to myself^ *' What 
volumes of puns do I behold !" When I hook tmw 
the men of business, I cry out, ^^;^l{ow powerfiil k 
the tribe of the quibblers !" Whckk!! see statesoMi 
and ambassadors, I reflect, '' How splendid tiie 
equipage of the quirk ! in what pomp do the pun- 
sters appear t** 

' But as there are serious puns, such as I hvm 
instanced in, so likewise there are pims comiod* 
These are what I would recommend to my ooimtiy^ 
men ; which I shall do by displaying the adTanftagpi 
flowing from them. 

' The first advantage of punning is, that it gives 
us the compass of our own language.. This is Tcrf 
obvious. For the great business of the punster is 
to hunt out the several words in our tongue that 
agree in sound, and have various significatlflill* 
By this means he will likewise enter into the nicety 
of spelling, an accomplishment regarded only 1^ 
middling people, and much neglected by pcvsoM 
of great^ and no quality. This error may ptodwi 
unnecessary folios amongst granunarians yet on* 
born. But to proceed. A man of learning lathi 
in this manner of wit, great advantages ; as indeed 
what advantages do not flow from learning ? If iht 
pun fails in English, be may have speedy i C tfuol i S 
to the Latin, or the Creek, and so on. I have 
known wonders performed by this secret. I htfO 
heard the French assisted by the German, the 
Dutch mingle with the Italian, and Where the 
jingle hath seemed desperate in the Greek, I hife 
known it revive in the Hebrew. My friend Hide 
Babel hath often, to show his parts, started a con- 
ceit at the equinoctial, and pursued it throu|^ til 
the degrees of latitude : and, after he had punned 
lound the globe, hath, sat dowu like Alexander, 
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ad mourned that be had no more worlds to con* . 

* Another advantage in punning is, that it ends 
lisputes, or, what is all one, puns comical destroy 
HWS serious. Any man that drinks a bottle knows 
'ery well, that about twelve, people that do not 
.is8, or cry, are apt to debate. This often occa- 
ions heats and heart-burnings, unless one of tlie 
lisputants vouchsafes to end the matter with a 
oke. How often have Aristotle and Gartestus been 
econciled by a merry coaceit ! how often have - 
vfaigs and torles shook hands over a quibble! and 
he clashing of swords been pcevented) by the jing- . 
ing of words \ . « 

* Attention of mind, is another benefit enjoyed 
>y punsters. This is discoverable from the perpe- 
mA gape of the company where they are, and the . 
tamest desire to know what was spoken 1 a&t| if a 
mxd escapes any one at the table. I must add, that 
jpkk apprehension is required in the hearer, readily 
to take some things which are very far fetched ; as 
lik^ise great vivacity in the performer, to reconcile 
distant and even hostile ideas by the mere. mimicry 
of words, and energy of sound. , 

* Mirth or. good-humour is the last advantage^ 
that, out of a million, I shall produce to recom* 
nend pumiing. But . this will more naturally fall 
in when I come to demonstrate its operation upon, 
the mind and body. I shall now discover what 
moral virtues it promotes ; and shall content myself 
with instancing in those which every, reader .will 
aUow of. 

* A. punster is adorned with humdiity. This* our 
adversaries will not deny; because they bold it to . 
be a condescension in any man to trifle, as .they < 
arroj^antly call it, with words. I. i9US| hptyev^f;, 

*a'3 
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confess, for my own share, I never punned out of the 
pride of my heart, nor did I ever know one of mtt 
fraternity, that seemed to be troubled with the thitit 
of glory, 

' The virtue called urbanity by the moralists, or a 
courtly behaviour, is much cultivated by thb sdence. 
For the whole spirit of urbanity consists iu a desire 
to please the company, aiid what else is the design of 
the Punster ? Accordingly we find such bursts of 
laughter, such agitations of the sides, such contor- 
tions> of the limbs, such earnest attempts to recover 
the dying laugh, such transport in the enjoyxnent of 
it, in equivocating assemblies, as men of common 
sense are amazed at, and own they never felt. 

^ But nothing more displays itself in the punster, 
than justice, the queen of all the virtues. At the 
quibbling board every performer hath its due. The 
soul is struck at once, and the body recognizes the 
merit of each joke, by sudden and comical emotiooi. 
Indeed how should it be otherwise, where not only 
words, but even syllables, have justice done them; 
where no man invades the right of another, but wiA 
perfect innocence ; and good-nature takes as mudi 
delight in his neighbour's joy, as in his own? 

^ From what hath been advanced, it will easily 
appear, that this science contributes to ease of body, 
and serenity of mind. You have, in a former pre- 
caution, advised your hectical readers to associate 
with those of our brotherhood, who are, for the most' 
part, of a corpulent make, and a round vacant counte- 
nance. It is natural the next morning, after a merri- 
ment, to reflect how we behaved ourselves the night' 
before : and I appeal to any one, whether It will not 
occasion greater peace of mind to consider, that he 
hath only been waging harmless war with words, 
than if he had stirr^ his brother to wrath| grieved 
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the soul of his neighhour by calumny, or increased 
his own wealth by fraud. As for health of body, I 
look upon punning as a nostrum, a Mediciha Gymnas- 
ticUf that throws off all the bad humours, and occa- 
sions such a brisk circulation of the blood, as keeps 
the lamp of life in a clear, and constant flame. I 
speak, as a] I physicians ought to do, from experience. 
A friend of mine, who had the ague this spring} 
was, after the failing of several medicines and charms, 
advised by me to enter into a course of quibbling. 
He threw his electuaries out at his window, and took 
Abracadabra off from his neck, and by the mere 
force of punning upon that long magical word, threw 
himself into a fine breathing sweat, and a quiet sleep. 
He is now in a fair of recovery, and says pleasantly, 
he is less obliged to the Jesuits for their powder, than 
for their equivocation. 

' Sir, this is my Modest Apology for Punning; 
which I was the more encouraged to undertake, be- 
cause we have a learned university where it is in 
request, and I am told that a famous club hath given 
it protection. If this meets with encouragement, I 
shall write a vindication of the rebus, and do justice 
to tlie conundrum. I have indeed looked philoso* 
phically into their natures, and made a sort of Arbor 
Porphyriana of the several subordinations, and divi- 
sions of low wit. This the ladies perhaps may not 
understand ; but I shall thereby give the beaux an 
opportunity of shewing their learning. 
I am, Sir, 

with great respect, 

your most obedient 

humble servant*' 
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3Ie duce danmo9a$ hom'meM compescife cwbs* 

OVID. Rem. Amor, y^ 0^ 

Learn, mortals^ from my {nrec epls to dontrovi 
The furious passions that disturb the soul* 

It is natural for an old man to be fond of such enter- 
tainments as revive in his imagination the agreeable 
impressions made upon it in his youth : the set of 
wits and beauties he was first acquainted withy the 
balls and drawing-rooms in which he made an agree* 
able figure, the music and actors he heard and saWy 
when his life was fresh, and his spirits vigorous and • 
quick, have usually the preference in his esteem to ' 
any succeeding pleasures that present themselves when 
his taste is grown more languid. It is -for this reasM 
I never see a picture of Sir Peter Lely, who drew 
so many of my first friends and acquaintance, with* 
out a sensible delight ; and I am in raptures when I 
reflect on the compositions of the famous Mr. Henry ' 
Laws, long before Italian music was introduced into '■ 
our nation. Above all^ I am pleased in obscrviag 
that the tragedies of Shakespeare, which in my 
youthful days have so frequently filled my eyes 
with tears, hold their rank still, and are the gmt 
support of our theatre. 

It was with this agreeable prepossession of in%idf 
I went some time ago, to see the old tragedy ot 
Othello, and took my female Vards with id'e, haY« 
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ing promised them a little before to cany them to 
the first play of Shakespeare's which should be acted. 
Mrs. Cornelia, who is a great reader, and never fails 
to peruse the play-bills, which are brought to her 
every day, gave me notice of it early in the mmning. 
When I came to my lady Lizard's at dinner, I found 
the young folks all drest, and expecting the per- 
foi'mance of my promise. I went with them at the 
proper time, placed them together in the boxes, and 
myself by them in a corner seat. As I have the chief 
scenes of the play by heart, I did not look much on 
the stage, but formed to myself a new satisfaction in 
keeping an eye on the faces of my little audience, and 
observing, as it were by reflection, the different pas- 
sions of the play represented in their countenances. 
Mrs. Betty told us the names of several persons of 
distinction, as they took their places in their boxes, 
and entertained us with the history of a new mar- 
riage or two, till the curtain drew up. I soon per- 
ceived that Mrs. Jane was touched with the love of 
Desdemona, and in a concern to see how she would 
come off with her parents. Annabella had a rambling ' 
eye, and for some time was more taken up with observ- 
ing what gentlemen looked at her, and With criticiising 
the dress of the ladies, than with any thing that 
passed on the stage. Mrs. Cornelia, who I have 
often said is addicted to the study of Romances, 
commiended that speech in the play in which Othello 
mentions his ' hair-breadth scapes in th' imminent 
deadly breach,' and recites his travels and adventures 
with which he had captivated the heart of Desdemona. 
The Sparkler looked several times frighted : and as the 
distress of the play was heightened, their dififerent' 
attention was collected, and fixed wholly on the stage, 
'till I saw them all,^ with a secret satisfaaion, betray- 
ed into tears. 
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I have often considered this play as a noble, but 
irregular, production of a genius, who had the power 
of animating the theatre beyond any writer we have 
evfer known. The touches of nature in it are strong 
and masterly ; but the oeconomy of the fable, and 
in some particulars the probability, are too much 
neglected. If I would speak of it in the most severe 
terms, I should say as Waller does of the Maid's 
Tragedy, 

' Great are its faalts, but glorious is its flame/ 

But it would be a poor employment in a critic to 
observe upon the faults, and shew no taste for the 
beauties, in a work that has always struck the most 
sensible part of our audiences in a very forcibk 
manner. 

The chief subject of this piece is the passion of jea- 
lousy, which the poet hath represented at large, in its 
birth, its various workings and agonies, and its horriii 
consequences. From this passion, and the innocence 
and simplicity of the person suspected^ arises a very 
moving distress. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modern writefi 
who is thought to have penetrated deeply into the 
nature of the passions, ^ that the most extravagant 
love is nearest to the strongest hatred.' The Moor if 
furious in both these extremes. His love is tempes* 
tuous, and mingled with a wildness peculiar tqf his 
character, which seems very artfully to prepare tsx 
the change which is to follow. 

How savage, yet how ardent is that expressioD 
of the raptures of his heart, when, looking after 
Desdemona as she withdraws, he breaks out, 

* Excellent wench 1 Perdition catch my soiily 
But I do love thee ; and when I love titee noty 
Chao» ii come agaiu/ 
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The deep and subtle villainy of tago, In work- 
ing this change from love to jealousy, in so tamiiU 
tuous a mind as that of Othello, prei>08sessed witl| 
a confidence in the disinterested affectkm of the mail 
who is leading him on insensibly to liis ruin, is like- 
wise drawn with a masterly hand.- lago's broken 
hints, questions, and seeming care to hide the rea- 
son of them ; his obscure suggestions to raise the 
curiosity of the Mopr ; his personated cqnfusion^ 
and refusing to explain hinisfslf while Othello if 
drawn on, and held in suspence till he grows im- 
patient and angry ; then hit throwing in the poison, 
and naming to him in a caution the j^aitsion he woulq 
raise, 



-O bcwfire of jeakinsy !r 



mri^mm 



* are inimitable strokes of art, in that scene which has 
always been justly esteemed one of ^he best whidi was 
pvcr represented on the theatre. 

To return to the chsiracter of Othello | his strife 
of passions, his starts, his retum9 of love, and 
threatenings to lago, who |ipts his mind on the rack, 
his relapses afterwards to jealousy, his rage against 
his wife, and his asking pardon of lago, whom he 
thinks he had abused for his fidelity to him, are 
touches which no one can overlook that has tl;e 
sentiments of human nature, or has ooosidered the 
heart of man in its frailties, its penances, and all 
the variety of its agitations. The tormefits which 
the Moor suffers are so ex(]uisitely drawn, as to 

' render him as much an object of compasii<m, even 
in the barbarous action of inurderinff Desdemona, 
as the iimocent person hersdf who &Us luider his 
liand. 

But there is nothing in which the poet ^ snore 

' shewn his judgment in this play, than in the civ* 
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cumstance of the handkerchief) which is en «d 
as a confinnatiQQ to the jealouaj of Othe 
raised. What I would here obsi^nre is, u 
very slightnesi of this circumstance is the 
it. How finely has Shakespeare expressed the 
of jealousy in those lines, which, oa thb oc 
he puts into the mouth of lago, 

< Trifles light as air , 

Are to the jealous^ confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.' 

It would be easy for a tasteless critic to 1 
of the beauties 1 have here mentioned ii 
cule; but such an one would only betray a 
chanical judgment, formed out of borrowed 
and common-place reading, and not arising 
any true discernment in human naturei ana 
passions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an sii 
caution against hasty suspicions, and the 
way to the first transports of rage and y 
which may plunge a man in a few minutes 
the horrors of guilt, distraction and ruin, x 
further enforce it, by relating a scene of 
tunes of the like kind, which really hc^ppenec 
years ago in Spain ; and is an instance of t 
tragical hurricane of passion I have ever i 
in history. It may be easily conceived that a 
ever big with resentments of its o>vn dignkyi 
never allayed by reflections which make us J 
ourselves for acting with reason and equalitir^ 
take fire precipitantly. It will on a sud4 
too high to be extinguished. The abort 
am going to tell is a lively instance of the 
this observation, and a just wammg to t 
jealous honour, to look about them, and 1 
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possess their souls as they ought, for no man of spirit 
knows how terrible a creature he is, till he comes to 
be provoked* 

Don AloDzo, a Spanish nobleman, had a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, with whom he had ^ lived for some 
years in great tranquillity. The gentleman, how- 
ever, was not free from the faults .usually imputed to 
his nation ; he was proud, suspicious, and impetuous. 
He kept a Moor in his house, whom, on a complaint 
from his lady, he had punished for a small ofifence 
with the utmost severity. The slave vowed revenge, 
and communicated his resolution to one of the lady's 
women with whom he lived in a criminal way. This 
creature also hated her mistress, for she feared she was 
/observed by her ; she therefore undertook to make 
Don Alonzo jealous, by insinuating that the gardener 
was often admitted to his lady in private, and pro- 
mising to make him an eye-witness of it. At a pro- 
per time agreed on between her and the Morisco, she 
sent a message to the gardener, that his lady, having 
some hasty orders to give him, would have him come 
that moment to her in her chamber. In the mean 
time she had placed Alonzo privately in an outer 
room, that he might observe who passed that way. 
It was not long before he saw the gardener appear. 
Alonzo had not patience, but, following him into the 
apartment, struck him at one blow with a dagger to 
the heart ; then dragging his lady by the hair with- 
mit inquiring farther, he instantly killed her. 

Here he paused, looked on the dead bodies witli 
all the agitations of a daemon of revenge ; when the 
wench who had occasioned these terrors, distracted 
with remorse, threw herself at his feet, and in a voice 
!of lamentation, without sense of the consequence, re- 
lated all her guilt. Alonzo was overwhelmed with 

VOL. XVI. a 
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all the violent passions at one instant, and utta 
broken voices and motions of each of them for a 
ment^ till ^t last he recollected himself enough U 
i^is agony of love, anser, disdain, revenge, 
morse, by murdering die maid, the Moor^ 
self. 
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f—Pr^dtre teim H wm datwr uUri. HOIU t Ip^L m 
Thus far at least, thoD|^ here we stop« 

I HAVE lately given a precaution concerning the difi* 
culty in arriving at what ought to be esteemed a * te 
gentleman/ That character has been long wholly en- 
grossed by weli-drest beaux, and men of sense hM 
given up all pretence to it. The highest any of thn 
contend for is, the character of ' a pretty gentleman;' 
for here the dress may be more careless, and someiiit 
is thought necessary ; whereas a fine gentlemaa is not 
obliged to converse further than the offering his snuft- 
box round the room. However, the petty genilenuHi 
must have his airs : and though they are not so poOH 
pons as those of the other, yet they are so afficted, 
that few who have understanding can bring them- 
selves to be proficients this way, though ever to use- 
ful towards being well received ; but, if they Giil 
here, they succeed with some difficulty in being al« 
low^ to have much of the gentleman in them; T$ 
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of a gentleman;' for, when I have ffone thns fiiTi one 
would think it should be easy to make him a * {aitb- 
man-like man/ As the world now goes, we hare ob 
adequate idea of what is meant by * gendcnunlft 
gentleman-like, or much of a gentleman;' youcaoH 
not be cheated at play, but it is certainly done by ' 1 
very gentleman-like man ;' you cannot be deceivw ia 
your affairs, but it was done in some ' ffenlleniaiilr 
manner ;' you cannot be wronged in your oed, hut aU 
the world will say of him that did the injury, it mnH 
be allowed ^ he is very much of a gentleman.^ Here 
is a very pleasant fellow, a correspondent of minQi 
that puts in for that appellation even to highway- 
men. I must confess the gentleman he personates if 
very apparently such, though I did not look upon that 
sort of fellow in that light, till he favoured me with 
his letter, which is at follows : 



^ MR* IRONSIDE, 

^ I HAVE been upon the highway thcM 
six years, in the Park, at the Play, at Bath, IVm- 
bridge, Epsom, and at every other place where I 
could have any prospect of stealing a fortune; but 
have met with no success, being disappointed eitlier 
by some of your damned Ironside race, or by M 
cursed curs, who put more bolts on their doors and 
bars in their windows than are in Newgate. All 
that see me own I am ' a gentleman-like ^man;' and, 
whatever rascally things the grave folks say I am 
guilty of, they themselves acknowledge I am a ' gen- 
tlemiinly kind of man,' and in every respect aooom- 

Elished for running away with a lady. I have been 
red up to no business, am illiterate, have spent 
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small fortune I had ia purchasing Favours frooi 
die fair sex. The bounty of their purses I have I'c- 
cehred, as well as the endearments of their persons, 
hat I have gratefully disposed of it among themselves, 
Ibr I always was a keeper when I vs^as kept. I am 
fearless in my behaviour, and never fail of putting 
jgur bookish sort of fellows, your men of merit, for- 
sooth, out of countenance. I triumph when I see a 
modest young woman blush at an assembly, or a vir- 
gta betrayed into tears at a well-wrought scene in a 
fragedy. I have long forgot shame, for it proceeds 
from a consciousness of some defect: and 1 am, as I 
fold you, ^ a gentlemanly man.' I never knew any 
kit you musty pliilosophers applaud blushes, and you 
ourselves will allow that they arecaused either by some 
reaf imperfection, or the apprehension of some defect 
where there is not any ; but for my part I hate mis- 
takes, and shall not suspect myself wrongfully. Such 
as I am, if you approve of my person, estate and 
character, 1 desire )^u would admit me as a suitor to 
one of the Lizards, and beg your speedy answer to 
this; for it is the last time my black coat will bear 
scouring, or my long wig buckling. 

I am. Sir, the fair ladies, 

and your immble servant^ 

Will. Barcface.* 

Those on the highway, who make a stand with a 
pistol at your breast (compelled perhaps by neces- 
sity, misfor-tune, or driven out of an honest way of 
life, to answer the wants of a craving family) , are 
much more excusable than those of their fraternity^^ 
who join the conversations ofgentlemeui and get mta 
a share of their fortunes without one good art about 
them. What a crowd of these gentleman-like men 

s3 
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are about this town? For from an unjust modesty^ 
and incapacity for common life, the ordinary failings 
of men of letters and industry in our nation, it hap* 
pens that impudence suppresses all virtue, and as- 
sumes the reward and esteem which are due to it. 
Hence it is that worthless rogues have the smiles of 
the fair, and the favours of the great: to be well 
dressed and in health, and very impudent, in this li- 
centious undistinguishing age, is enough to coDStitute 
a person ' very much of a gentleman ;' and to this 
pass are we come, by the prostitution of wit in the 
cause of vice, which has made the most unreasonable 
and unnatural things prevail against all the sugges- 
tions of common sense. Nobody denies that we live 
in a christian country, and yet he who should decline, 
upon respective opportunities, to commit adultery or. 
murder, would be thought very little of a gentleman. 
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^gri somnia HOR. An Poet. ▼. 7. 



A sick man's dreams. 



My correspondent, who has acquired the faculty of 
entering into other men's thoughts, having, in pur- 
suance to a former letter, sent me an account of cer- 
tain useful discoveries he has made by the help of that 
invention, I shall communicate the same to the piiblio. 
in this paper. 
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MR, IRONSIDE, 

' On the eleventh day of October, in 
the year 1712, having left my body locked up safe 
in my study, I repaired to the Grecian coflfee-house, 
where entering into the pineal gland of a certain emi-> 
nent free-thinker, I made directly to the highest part 
of it, which is the seat of the understanding, expect- 
ing to find there a comprehensive knowledge of all 
things human and divine ; but to my no small asto* 
nishment, I found the place narrower than ordinary, 
insomuch that there was not any room for a miraclei 
prophecy, or separate spirit. 

* This obliged me to descend a story lower, into 
the imagination, which I found larger, indeed, but 
cold and comfortless. I discovered Prejudice, in the 
figure of a woman, standing in a comer, with her 
eyes close shut, and her fore- fingers stuck in her ears; 
many words in a confused order, but spoken with 
great emphasis, issued from her mouth. These, being 
condensed by the coldness of the place, formed a sort 
of mist, through which me- thought I saw a great 
castle with a fortification cast round it, and a tower 
adjoining to it that through the windows appeared to 
be filled with racks and halters. Beneath the castle 
I could discern vast dungeons, and all about it lay 
scattered the bones of men. It seemed to be garrison* 
ed by certain men in black, of a gigantic size, and most 
terrible forms. But, aa 1 drew near, the terror of tht 
appeiKrance vanished ; and the castle I found to be 
only a church, whose steeple with its clock and belU 
ropes was mistaken for a tower filled with racks and 
halters. The terrible giants in black shrunk into 
a few innocent clergymen. The dungeons were turn* 
ed into vaults designed only for the habitation o| 
|be dead ; and the fortifications proved to be a church* 
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yard, with some scattered bones la it, amd a phis 
stone-wall round it* 

* I had not been long here before my curiosity was 
raised by a loud noise that I heard in the infcrkr 
region. Descending thither I found a mob of tht . 
Passions assembled in a riotous manner. Their ta* 
muituary proceedings soon convinced me, that thief 
affected a democracy. After.much noise and wran^ef , 
they at length all hearkened to Vanity, who propped 
the raising of a great army of notions, which she ofiered 
to lead against those dreadful phantoms in the inpgi*. 
nation that had occasioned ail this uproar. 

* Away posted Vanity, and I after her, to the 
storehouse of ideas ; when I beheld a great niimher 
of lifeless notions confusedly thrown together, but 
upon the approach of Vanity they began to crawly 
Here were to be seen, among other odd thin^Si sleep- 
ing deities, corporeal spirits, and worlds formed by 
chance ; with an endless variety of heathen notioiUy 
the most irregular and grotesque imaginable. And 
with these were jumbled several of Christian .^tirjc* 
tion ; but such was the dress and light^ltVey won^piit 
in, and their features were so distorted^ that tbqr. IqUKp 
ed little better than heathens. There wai likcvriie 
assembled no small number of phantomi itf mMde 
habits, who proved to be idolatrous priests oF<Uttrent 
nations. Vanity gave the word, and ftrait-war the 
Talapoins, Faquirs, Bramines and Bonzes, drevr up 
in a body. The right wing consisted of ancient hea- 
then notions, and the left, of Christians natun^iasd* 
All these together, for numbers, compos^ a yeiy, 
formidable army; but the precipitation of Vanity wil 
80 great, and such was their own inbred aversioQ to 
the tyranny of rules and discipline, that they seemed 
rather a confused rabble than a regular army. I 
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coidd, nevertheless, observe, that they all agreed in 
a squinting look, or cast of their eyes towards a cer- 
tain person in a mask, who was placed in the center, 
and whom by sure signs and tiAens I discovered to be 
Atheism. 

' Vanity had no sooner led her forces into the ima* 
ghiation, but she resolved upon storming the castle, 
and giving no quarter. They began the assault willi 
load outcry and great confusion. I, for my part, 
made the best of my way, and re^>cntered my own 
lodging. Sometime after,, inquiring at a bodkseller'f 
for a Discourse on Free-tbimdng, which had made 
some noise, I met with the representatives of all those 
notions drawn up in the same conhised order iqKm. 
paper. Sage Nestor, I am, 

Your most obedient humbk servant, 

ULvma GotMOPOLiTA.' 

< N. B. I went round the table, but could not finl* 
a wit, or a mathematician among them.' 

I imagine the account here given may be useful in 
directing to the proper cure of a free-thmker. lo 
the first place, it is plain his understanding wants to 
be opened and enlarged, and he should be tau(^t the 
¥Pay to order and methodise has ideas ; to wUch end 
the study of the mathematics may be useful. I am 
farther of opinion, that as his imagination is filled witt ' 
amusements, arising from prejudice, and the obscure 
ojr false lights in which he sees things, it will be ne* 
cessary to bring him into good company, and now and 
then carry him to church ; by which means he mky 
m time come to a right sense of religioa, aod wear off 
the ill impressions he has received. Lastly, t advise 
whoever undertakes the reformation of a aMj^tevn 4rtQ« 
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thinker, that above all things he be carefol to sabdM . 
his vanity; that being the principal motive whiA 
promotes a little to genius distinguish itself by ungk*- 
larities that are hurtful to mankind* 

Or, if the passion of vanity, as it is for the OMMl. 
part very strong in your free-thinkers, cannot be ndn 
dued, let it be won over to the interest of religion, bf 
giving them to understand that the greatest Genii it 
the age have a respect for things sacred ; that thai 
rhapsodies find no admirers, and that the name Fret* 
thinker has, like Tyrant of old, degenerated from itl 
original signification, and is now supposed to denote 
something contrary to wit and reason* In fine, let 
them know that whatever temptations a few men ef 
parts might formerly have had, from the novelty el 
the thing, to oppose the received opinions of Ghristiani, 
yet that now the humour is worn out, and blasphenif 
and irreligion are distinctions which have long since 
descended down to lackeys and drawers. , 

But it must be my business to prevent all pretendeif 
in this kind from hurting the ignorant and unwary. 
In order to this, I communicated an intelligence which 
I received of a gentleman's appearing very sorry that 
he was not well during a late fit of sickness, contnij 
to his own doctrine, which obliged him to be merry 
upon that occasion, except he was sure of recovering. 
Upon this advice to the world, the following adver* 
lisement got a place in the post-boy : 



* Whereas in the papier called the GuanliaB of 
Saturday the eleventh of April instant, a coroUarj 

reflection was made on Monsieur D , a memlwr 

of the royal academy of sciences in Paris, author /Of M 
book lately published, entituled^ 
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* A philological Essay, or Reflections on the death 
ef Free-thinkers, with the characters of the most emi- 
nent persons of both sexes, ancient and modern, that 
died pleasantly and unconcerned, &c. Sold by J. 
Baker in Pater-noster-row.' Suggesting, as if that 
gentleman, now in London, ^ was very much out of 
humour, in a late dt of sickness, till he was in a fair 
way of recovery:' This is to assure the puble, that 
the said gentleman never expressed the least concern at 
the approach of death, but expected the fatal minute 
fvith a most heroicai and philosophical resignation ; of 
which a copy (rf verses he writ, in the serene inter- 
irals of his distemperi is an invincible proof.' 



All that I contend for, is, that this gentleman * 
was out of humour when he was sick ; and the ad- 
vertiser, to confute me, says, that ' in the serene in* 
lervalsofhis distemper,' that is, whenJie was not sick, 
be writ verses. I shall not retract my advertisement 
:il1 I see those verses, and I will choose what to be<- 
lieve then, except they are underwritten by his nurse, 
aor then ne ther, except she is an housekeeper. I 
CDust tie this gentleman close to the argument; tpr, if 
iie had not actually his fit upon him, there is nothing 
:ourageous in the thing, nor does it make for his pur- 
pose, nor are they heroic verses. 

The point of being merry at the hour of death is a 
natter that ought to be settled by divines; but the 
publisher of the philological Essay produces his chief 
uUiorities from Lucretius, the earl of Rochester, and 
ilr. John Dryden, who were gentlemen that did not 
kink themselves obliged to prove all they said, m: 

* M. Deslandey. See Guard. N«i 27, aifimm^ 



prove their assertion bj saying or sweariiM( the]? t|cn 
all fools that believed to the contrary. If it be absc^ 
lately necessary that a man should.be facetious st w 
death, it would be very well if these gentteniiBl^ 

Monsieur D and Mr. B r would rqpteot W 

times, and not trust to a death-bed ingenuity ji.lqr 
what has appeared hitherto they have only vuM 
Qur longing to see their posthumous works. ..^ 
The author of Foeta EusUcanlis llUrfUum (HUOM 
but a mere phraseologist, the philological publuliec (f 
but a translator : but I expected better usage Uflt 
Mr. Abel Roper, who is an original. 
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Con^^ulerantque greges Corydon H Thfrmin laoM; • 
ExUlo Corydon^ Corydon est tempore wtbU* 

vraa. Ed. viL liL 

Their sheep and goats together graz'd the plihn ^ 
Since when, *tis Corydon among the swains^ ■ 

Young Corydon without a rival reigns. DRTEKBIi 

I DESIGN ID to have troubled the reader with B»il^ 
ther discourses of pastorals ; but, being informed tlflt 
1 am taxed of partiality in not mentioning an adribH^ 
whose eclogues are published in the same vdniiie 
with Mr. Philips's, I shall employ this piper Ia 
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observations upon him, written in the- free ipirit 
of critscism, and without apprehension of offend* 
ing that gentleman, whose character it is, that he 
takes the greatest care of his works before they 
are published, and has the least concern for them 
afterwards. 

I have laid it down as the first rule of pastoral^ 
that its idea should be taken from the manners of the 
golden age, and the moral formed upon the repre- 
sentation of innocence ; it is therefore plain that anjr 
deviations from diat design degraded a poem from 
being true pastoral. In this view it will appear 
that Virgil can only have two of his eclogues allow- 
ed to be such. His first and ninth must be rejeaed, 
because they describe the ravages of armies, and 
oppressions of the innocent ; Corydoo's criminal pas- 
lioo for Alexis throws out the second ; the calumny 
uid railing in the third are not proper to that state ot 
Doncord ; the eighth represents mlawfiil ways of 
procuring love by enchantments, and introduces a 

pherd whom an inviting precipice tempts to self* 
murder. As to the fourth, sixth and tenth, they are 

r\ up by * Heinsius, Salmasius, Rapin, and the 

:nt in general. They likewise observe that hat 

I Idyllia of TheocritDS are to be admitted as 

Is; and even out of that nomber the greater 

[ will be excluded, for one or other of the rcasaos 

loove-i nfionrd. So that when I icanrked m a 

ri cr, that Virgil's cckg^KS, taken alttfgetJbcr, 

r T select poems than pastorals, I aiiglBt have 

a same tfaii^ witk tm Jess innh, ol T1ie»- 

s. rhe reasoo of this I take to be yet 

«d by the crkics, vix, * They 

pastorals.' WUck k n plan Fhil^s IbA 
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done, and m that particular excelled both Theocritus 
and Virgih 

As simplicity is the distinguishing characteristic 
of pastoral, Virgil has been thought ffuilty of too 
courtly a style : his language is perfectly pure, aad 
he often forgets he is among peasants. I hsive (r^ 
quently wondered that since he was so conversant; i« 
the writings of Ennius, he had not imitated the rustic 
city of the Doric, as well, by the help of the oI4 
obsolete Roman language, as Philips hath the anti- 
quated English. For example, might he not have 
said ' quoi* instead of ^ cui ;* ' quoijum* for < a^ttm;* 
< voW for * vulij' &c. as well as our modern hatil 

* welladcy* for * alas^* * whilonu* for * qf oH' 

* moAe mock* for ^ deride^* and ^ whilUss youngling^ 
for ' simple lambs^' fco. by which means he had at- 
tained as much of the air of Theocritus, as Philips 
hath of Spenser ? 

Mr. Pope hath fallen into the same error with 
Virgil. His clowns do not converse in ail the 
simplicity proper to the country. His names IM 
borrowed from Theocritus and Virgil, which are 
improper to the scene of his pastorals. He intro* 
duces Daphnis, Alexis, and Thyrsis on Bntisb 
plains, as Virgil had done before him on the Man- 
tuan : whereas Philips, who hath the strictest re- 
gard to propriety, makes choice of names peculiar 
to the country, and more agreeable to a reader of 
delicacy ; such as Hobbinol, Lobhin, Guddyi an4 
Colin Clout.. 

So easy as pastoral writing may seem fin di9 
simplicity we have described it), yet it rrauiics 
great reading, both of the ancients and modBmit 
to be a master of it. Philips hath given 149 niaiiifest 
proofs of his knowledge of books; it must be ooo- 
fessed his competitor b^th imitated some sinj^ 
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thoughts of the ancients well enough, if we consider 
he had not the happmess of an university education ; 
but he hath dispersed them here and there, without 
that order and method which Mr. Philips observes, 
whose whole third pastoral is an instance how well 
he hath studied the fifth of Virgil, and how judi- 
ciously reduced Virgil's thoughts to the standard 
of pastoral ; as his contention of Colin Clout and 
the Nightingale, shows with what exactness he hath 
imitated Strada. 

When I remarked it as a principal fault to in* 
troduce fruits and flowers of a foreign growth, in 
descriptions where the scene lies in our country, I 
did not design that observation should extend also to 
animals, or the sensitive life ; for Philips hath with 
great judgment described wolves in England, in his 
first pastoral.^ Nor would I have a poet slavishly 
confine himself (as Mr. Pope hath done) to one par^ 
ticular season of the year, one certain time of the day, 
and one unbroken scene in each eclogue. It is plain 
Spenser neglected this pedantry, who In his pastoral 
of November, mentions the mournful song of tho 
nightingale. 

< Sad Philomel her song in tears doth ste^/ 

And Mr. Philips, by a poetical creation, hath 
raised up finer beds of flowers than the most in- 
dustrious gardener ; his roses, lilies and daffixlilS) 
blow in the same season. 

But the better to discover the merits of our two . 
contemporary pastoral writers, I shall endeavour, 
to draw a parallel of them, by setting several of 

■ 

* Ossian has forgot them, as Mr. Pemnat acutely ob^ 
serves. A. 
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Ihgir putignbctbwilM in 

it wiQ l>e obviom Bow nutcD-riH 

vauUgb With wljat umpUcitx- bs 

■bqiherds siogiug aliena^tely : ■ .,„. 

■ Ai(. Come, RMiliiid, Ocone, fbrwMMKttbw ' < 
What ^eamn 4n flw cowtbT tan te M. -'--i • 
Gome, B«!«liiMl, qeome: UflnHH^K ''* 
i/lymvwj dMep. mj^nn, uld tO, bflithik 

2<0g. Come, KtMlUtid, OeomV) lien MArbo^tjl^'. 
Hen we ^tMd ftoDlab*, «ad kos ^rimtaifMU 
Come, Itoi^iiid ; bero »et IM ta itin ' ' 
And tweetlgr w^t« ooT liv»4oif tips ^MfT^ 

Qor other pastoral writer, in expnwiactbs aM 

thought, deviates into downright ^oVxj> 

Sirtak. Insprin^flMAddi, inkUtnauiLilkllove, " 

At nontteiriiiiu, BtDooitte sbady groTO, ^H 
But Delia xbnyi ; (orc'dfioai Delia's sight, ^^H 
Nor plaim at mom, uor froTei at uoon delutt^H 



« br{|bt than noMt, je'tftaab as early dajr;' 



ii q)ring tliroughout the yeir. 
In the first of thcM autbon, two shepherds thw 
ianocentljr describe the behaviour of their V^m 
tresses. ^^| 

' HM, Am Marian bath'd, by chance J panod bgr; ^^^ 
qu^ f-*-- ■-'■f '—1 nt im- mil n ilSn Iciig ajt I ' 
Then swift beneath the ciystal wave tte tn^ . 
Her beauteooa fonn, but tU in ntm, to tH^ v t" 
limf. A* I to codI be badi'd one SBltn dagr. 
Fond Lydis taiUog In the aeilfei t^ I 
The wanton lui^'d and leem'd in iNMe to %|*^ 
Yet <rfUn itopp'd, and aften tnm^ her e^' i, fi 
The other modern [who it oust l>e m 
« koackof versifying) hath it as Mlowa: 

'4i(»^ Me gentle Delia beckons from the pMBt ' 

Then, hid in ahadm, elodea t|ereawiiirii; 
But feipi a bmi^, to see me aear c h wi^i^ - 

Alti bjr tt)at lao^ tbe wilUn( ftir ii baqd,. . . 
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Ik^K The sprightly Sylvia trips akag the green ; 

She ruos, bat hopes she does not run unseen ; 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flies, 
How much at variance are ner feet and eyes ! 

There is nothing the writers of this kind of poetry 
are fonder of, than descriptions of pastoral presents* 
Philips says thus of a sheep-hook : 

* Of seasoned elm ; where studs of brass appear. 
To speak the giver's name, the month, and year. 
The hook of polished steel, the handle tum^dfy 
And richly by the graver's skiH adom'd.' 

The other of a bowl embossed with figures : 

where wanton ivy twines ; 



And swelling clusters bend ue cnrUng vmes; 
Four 6gures rising from theivoiic ^ipear. 
The various seasons of the rolling year ; 
And what is that which binds the radiant sky, 
Where twelve bright signs in beanteous ord^ Ut ?* 

The simplicity of the swain la this place, who for- 
gets the name of the Zodiac, is no ill imitation of 
Virgil ; but how much more plainly and unaffected 
would Philips have dressed this thought in his 
Doric ? 

And what That height, whidi girds the Welkin sheen. 
Where twelve gay signs in meet amy are seen ? 

i J 

If the reader woul^ indulge his curiosity any far- 
ther in the comparison of particulan, he may read 
the first pastoral of Philips with the second of his 
coutemporsiry, and the tourdi and sixth of the 
former, with the fourth md first of the latter; 
where several parallel places will occur to every 
one. * 

Having now ^hown some pi#ti«f in nvkicb theses 
two writers may be coospaieoi it is a justice I owe 

t3 
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to Mr. Philips, to discover those ia which no 
can compare with him* First, that beautiful rusti- 
city, of which I shall only produce two lostancesi 
out of a hundred not yet quoted : 

. * O wofiil day I O day of woe, qaoth he, 
And woful I, who live the day to see ?' ' 

That simplicity of diction^ the melancholy flowiac 
of the numbers, the solemnity of this siiiaid, and 
the easy turn of the words, in this dirge {to make 
use of our author's expression) are extremely ele- 
gant. 

In another of his pastorals a shepherd utters \ 
dirge not much inferior to the former, in the fol* 
lowing lines : 

' Ah me the whUe ! ah me, the hickleas day! 
Ah luckless lad, the rather might I say ; 
Ah silly I ! more silly than my sheep, 
Which on the flow'ry plains I once did keep/ 

How he still charms the ear with these artlul re* 
petitions of the epithets ; and how significant is the 
last verse ! I defy the most common reader to le^ 
peat them without feeling some motions of com- 
passion. 

In the next place I shall rank his proverbe, in 
which I formerly observed he excels. For example, 

' A roHiQg stone is ever bare of moss ; 
And, to their cost, green year» old proverbi croM» 
>He that late ues down, as late will rise, 



And, slopard like, till noou-diiy snoring 
Against ill luck all canning foresight fails ; 
miether we sleep or wake it nonght aTaik. 

Nor fear, from upright sentence, ' wroag / 

Lastly his elegant dialect, which alone might preve 
him the eldest bom of SpenscTi and our only tme 
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Arcadian; I should think it proper for the several 
writers of pastoral, to confine themselves to their seve- 
ral counties ; Spenser seems to have been of this opi- 
nion ; for he hath laid the scene of one of his pastonds 
in Wales, where, with all the simplicity natural tq 
that part of our island, one shepherd bids the oth^r 
good-morrow in an unusual and elegant manner, 

^ Dig^on Dave^, I bid bur Ood-day; 
Or Ulggon hur is, or I mis-say.' 

Diggon answers, 

^ Hor was bar wbile It was dayoligfat t 

But now hur is a most wretched wij^t,' 6kp 

*But the most beautiful example of this kind that I 
ever met with, is a very valuable piece which I 
chanced to find among some old manuscripts, entir 
tuled, A Pastoral Ballad ; which I think, for its na- 
ture and simplicity, may (notwithstanding the modesty 
of the title) be allowed a perfect pastoral. It is com- 
posed in the Somersetshire dialect, and the names such 
as are proper to the country people. It may be observed, 
as a farther beauty of this pastoral, the words Nymph| 
Dryad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid, or Satyr, are not oack 
mentioned through the whole. I shall make no apo- 
logy for inserting some few lines of this excdknt 
piece. Giciiy breaks thus into the subject, as she ir 
going a milking: 



< CieHy. Ragcr go vetch tba * kee, orellellia 

Will quite be go, bevore diave half « doot 

Itogir, Thou sbouldst not ax ma tweece, but Fve a ba 
To dreave oiur bull to bull Dia panoii'i kee,' 

It is to be observed, that this whole dialogue h 
formed upon the passion of jealousy; and his' m^ 

* Tb%t is the klne or 90wst 



tiooing die parson's kme mtiirally 

lousy of the shepherdess Gicil)r, Whicn < 

as follows : 

* Cidh. AhRager, Rager» chex was lore avndd 

When in yond vidd joa kks d Iha pacMMifs 

Is this tlie love that once to me yon led 

When from tha wake thou brotiriitit me ^jta^istlumil 

Rog§r. CicUy thon duuy st me iiOse— Til atwear to thoc^ 
Tha parson's maid is stia a maid for aw.' , 

In which answer of his are expressed at once H 
* spirit of religion,' and that < innocence of the ^MK 
age,* so necessary to he observed by all ifiillnrV 

pastoral. / uii* 

As to the conclusion of this piece, the aulhflr|li^ 
conciles the lovers, and ends the eclogue tbt 
simply in the world ; 






* So Rager parted vor to vetch tha kee> 

* And vor her bucket in went Cicily.* 

*t 

I asi loth to show my fondness for antit^uity so t6f^ 
to prefer this ancient British author to our piMH^ 
English writers of pastoral ; but I cannot avoia iMPJ^ 
ing this obvious remark, that both Spenser and FlMli^ 
have hit into the same road with this old wcsl CiMJIf '^ 
try bard of ours. "J*** 

After all that hath been said I hope none can $ltm 
it any iojustice to Mr, Pope, that I forbore to aia^^ 
tionhlmas a pastoral- writer ; since upoa fbt^fmH 
he is of the same class with Moschus and JBfiobi w^plli 
we have excluded that rank; and of whoie cdofrtii 
us well as some of Virgil's, it may be said, tfamt apK 
cording to the description we have given of tUt i 
poetry, they are by no means pastoralS| but * 
ilung better.' 
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Ema dnordiei are no nmotiiaiiM now. 

Epilogw to CATO. 

TBI following letter has so much tmth and reuoa in 
ft, that I believe every man of sense and honour in 
l^gland, will have a just indigoation against the per- 
mm who could commit so great a violencei as that 6t 
which my correspondent complains, 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDUN. 

* SIR, 

< I CLAIM a place in yourpaperlbr what 
I now write to you, from the declaration which you 
made at your first appearance, and the very tille yott 
assunoe to yourself. 

* If the circumstance, which I am going to mention, 
is over-looked by one who calls himself Guardiao, I 
am sure honour and integrity, innocence and virtue, 
are not the objects of his care. — ^The Exammer ends 
his discourse of Friday the twenty-fixirth instant with 
these words: -m^ 

♦* No sooner was D ^* among the whig^ 

and confirmed past retrieving, but lady Char— -tet 
is taken knotting in saint James's chapel durii^^ 

* Earl of Nottini^iaiD. 

t His daughter l«d7 Charlotte findi, aftennirdf da^M w r 
of iSpmeriet. 
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divine service, in the immediate presence botb e( 
God and her majesty, who were affronted logetkeri 
that the family might appear to be entirely qome 
over* I spare the beauty for the sake of her birth t 
but certainly there was no occasion for so public a 
proof, that her finsers are more dextrous in ipog a 
knot, than her father's brains in perplexing thego* 
vernment." 

'^ It is apparent that the person here intenxfed is by 
her birth a lady, and daughter of an earl of Gieiit 
Britain ; and the treatment this author is pleased to 
give her, he makes no scruple to own she is tipiMl 
to, by being his daughter. Since he has assuiMJIt 
licence to talk of this nobleman in print to his disad^ 
vantage, I hope his lordship will pardon me, thit out 
of the interest which I, and all true EnglishmeDi hin 
in his cliaracter, I take the liberty to defend him. * 

* I am willing on this occasion, to allow the dain 
and pretension to merit to be such, as the saoit author 
describes in his preceding paper. 

^* By active merit (says the Examiner of -Ae 
twenty-first) I understand, not only the power and 
ability to serve, but the actual exercise of any one er 
more virtues, for promoting the good of one's oountiyi 
and a long and steady course of real endeavours lo 
appear useful in a government; or where a persoBf 
eminently qualified for public affairs, distlnguisliet 
himself in some critical juncture, and at the expenoe of 
his ease and fortune, or with the hazard of his PcnoOf 
exposes himself to the malice of a designing factiqUf 
by thwarting their wicked purposes, and contributing 
to the safety, repose and welfare of a people." 

' Let us examine the conduct of this noble eirl 
by this description. Upon the late glorious re- 
volution when it was in debate in what manner the 
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people oF England should express their gratitude to 
their deliverer, this lord, from the utmost tenderness 
and loyalty to his unhappy prince, and apprehensive 
oF the danger of so great a change, voted against 
ling William's accession to the throne* However 
bis following services sufficiently testified the truth 
of that his memorable expression, *' Though he 
could not make a king he could obey him." The 
whole course and tenour of his life ever since has 
been visibly animated, by a steady and constant zeal 
for the monarchy and episcopacy of these realms* 
He has been ever reviled by all who are cold to 
tlie interests of our established religion, or dissenters 
from it, as a favourer of persecution, and a bigot 
to the church, against the civil rights of his fel- 
low-subjects. Thus it stood with him at the trial 
of doctor Sacheverell, when this noble earl had a 
very great share in obtaining the gentle sentence 
which the house of lords pronounced on that occa- 
sion. But, indeed, I have npt beard that any of 
l)is lordship's dependents joined saint Harry * in the 
pilgrimage '' that meek man" took afterwards round 
England, followed by drun\, trumpet and acclami* 
tions to " visit the churches." — CivU prudence 
made it, perhaps, necessary to throw the public 
afiairs into such hz^nds as had no pretepsions to popu- 
larity in either party, but frqm the distribution of 
the queen's favours. 

^ During such, and other later transs^ctions (which 
are too ifresh to need beii\g recounted) the earl of 
l^ottingham has had the misibrtime to differ with tbe 
Jords who have the honour tq be employed in the ad* 
miniitration ; Wt evea among these incidents he has 

*Pr* Henry SachevereU* . 
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Does he thus finish his discourse of religion ? • This 
is indeed ^' to lay at us, and make every blow feU 
to the ground.'' 

< There is no party concerned in this circum- 
stance; but every man that hopes for a virtuous 
woman to his wife, that would defend his child, or 
protect his mistress, ought to receive this insolence 
as done to himself. '' In the immediate presence 
of God and her majesty, that the family might ap- 
pear to be intirely come over," says the fawning 
miscreant. — It is very visible which of those powers 
(that he has put together) he is the more fearful of 
offending. But he mistakes his way in making his 
court to a pious sovereign, by naming her with the 
Deity,, in order to find protection for insulting a 
virtuous woman, who comes to call upon him in the 
royal chapel, 

^ If life he (as it ought to be with people of their 
character, whom the Examiner attacks) less valu* 
able and dear than honour and reputatioB, in that 
proportion is the Examifli^ worse tnan an assassin* 
We have stood by and tamely heard him aggravate 
the disgraces of the brave and unfortunate. Wife 
haye seen him double the anguish of the uahappjf 
man, we have seen him trample on the ashes of the 
dead ; but all this has concerned greater life, and 
CQuld touch only public characters, they did but 
remotely affect our private and domestic interests; 
but when due regard is not had to the honour of 
women, all human society is Assaulted. The highest 
person in the worlc| is of that sex, and has the 
utmost sensibility of an outrage committed against 
it. She, who was the best wife that ever prince was 
blessed with, will, though she sitd^lm a throne, jea* 
lously regard the honour of a young lady who has. not 
entered into that ^qpnditiou. 

VOL, XVI. tJ 
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< Lady Ghar-^te's quality will make it impoflsibk 
that this cruel usage can escape her majesty's notice; 
and it is the business of every honest man to trace the 
offender, and expose him to the indignation of his 
sovereign.' 
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Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris hirudo» 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. idt 

Sticking like leeched till they btirst with blood. 

ROSCOMMOK* 

Tom Lizard told us a story the other day, of 
Some persons which our family know very well, 
with so much humour and life, that it caused a 
great deal of mirth at the tea-table. His brother 
Will, the Templar, was highly delighted with il| 
and the nei^t day being with some of his innsmf- 
court acquaintance, resolved (whether out of the 
benevolence, or the pride of his heart, I will not 
determine) to entertain them with what he called 
^ a pleasant humour enough.' I was in great pain 
for him when I heard him begin, and was not at all 
surprised to find the company very little moved br 
it. Will blushed, looked round the room, and with 
a forced laugh, ' JFaith, gentlemen, said he, * I do 
not know what makes you look so grave ; it wai an 
admirable story when I heard it.' 

When I came home I fell into a profound con- 
templation upon story- telling, an'' as I have no- 
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thing so much at heart as the good of my country^ 
I resolved to lay down some precautions upon thi^ 
subject. 

I have often thought that a story-teller is horn, 
as well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that some 
men have such a peculiar cast of mind| that they 
see things in another light, than men of grave dis- ' 
positions. Men of a lively imagination, and 9 
mirthful temper, will represent things to their v 
bearers in the same manner as they themselves^ 1 
were affected with them ; and whereas serious spi- 
rits might perhaps have been disgusted at the sight' 
of some odd occurrences in lifi^ ; yet the very same 
occurrences shall please them in a well- told story,, 
where the disagreeable parts of the images are con- 
cealed, and those only which are pleasing exhibited 
to the fancy. Story- telling is therefore not an art, 
but what we call a ' knack -/' it doth not so much 
subsist upon wit as upon humour; and I will add, 
that it is not perfect without proper gesticulatioiu 
of the body, which naturally attend such merry 
emotions of the mind. I know very well, that 
a certain gravity of connt^ance sets some stories, 
off to advantage, wher^ the hearer is to besur* 
prised in the end ; but this is by no means a gent* 
ral rule ; for it is frequently convenient to aid and 
assist by cheerful looks, and whimsical agitations, 
I will go yet further, and affirm that the success. 
of a story very often depends upon the make of 
the body, and formation of the features, of hini 
who relates it. I have been of this opinion eveif 
since I criticised upon the 'chin of Dick Dewlap. 
I very often had the weakness to repine at the 

{prosperity of bis conceits, which made huqi pass 
or a wit with the widow ^i the cofiee-housei and 
ibe ordinary mechanics that frecjuent it; mt could 

f 2 
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I myself forbear laughing at them roost heartilfi 
though upon examination I thought most of them ytxf 
flat and insipid* I found after some time, that.tte 
merit of his wit was founded upon the shaking at 
sT fat paunch, and the tossing up of a pair of raqf 
jowls. Poor Dick had a fit of .sickness, wl^co 
robbed him of his fat and his (me at once; anit 
it was full three mouths before he regained his n^ 
putation, which rose in propbrtion to his floriditjr* 
He is now very jolly and ingeniouS| and liath t 
good constitution for wit. 

Those, who are thus adorned with the giib of 
nature, are apt to shew their parts with too snicli 
ostentation : I would therefore advise all the pro- 
fessors of this art never to tell stories but as tbef 
seem to grow out of the subject-matter of the oon- 
versation, or as they serve to illustratei or enliYCli 
it. Stories, that are very common, are generalljr 
irksome; but may be aptly introduced, provided 
they be only hinted at, and mentioned hf wijr of 
allusion. Those, that are altogether newy should 
never be ushered in, without a short and pertinait 
character of the chief persons concerned; beanie 
by that means, you make the company acquainled 
with them ; and it is a certain rule, that slight aid 
trivial accounts of those who are familiar to uSf ad- 
minister more mirth, than the brightest points of 
wit in unknown characters* A little circumstanOBi 
in the complexion or dress of the man you ttt 
talking of, sets his image before the hearer, if it bs 
chosen aptly fur the story. Thus, I remember 
Tom Lizard, after having made his sisters meiTf 
with an account of a formal old man's way of con- 
plimentingj owned very frankly, that his story would 
not have been worth one farthing, if he had made 
the hat of him whom he represented one inch mu> 
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rower* Besides the marking distinct characters, 
and selecting pertinent circumstances, it is likewise 
necessary to leave off in time, and end smartly. So 
that there is a kind of drama in the forming. of a 
story, and the manner of conducting and pointing it, 
is the same as in an epigram. It is a miserablo 
thing, after one hath raised the expectation of the 
company by humourous characters, and a pretty 
conceit, to pursue the matter too far. There is no 
retreating, and how poor is it for a story-teller to 
end his relation by saying, * that's all ! ' 

As the choosing of pertinent circumstances is the 
life of a story, and that wherein humour principally 
consists ; so the collectors of impertinent particulars 
are the very bane and opiates of conversation. Old 
men are great transgressors this way. * Poor Ned 
Poppy, — he's gone — was a very honest man, \^t 
was so excessively tedious over his pipe, that he 
was not to be endured. He knew so exactly what 
they had for dinner, when such a thing happened ; in 
what ditch his bay stone -horse had his sprain at that 
time, and how his man John, — ^^o ! it was William^, 
started a hare in the common field; that. he never 
jot to the end of his tale. Then he was extreme)/, 
particular in marriages and inter-marriages, and 
cousins twice or thrice removed ; and whether such 
a thing happened at the latter end of July, or the 
beginning of August. He had a marvellous tea-, 
dency likewise to digressions ; insomuch that if a 
considerable person was mentioned in his story, he 
would straightway launch out into an episode of 
lum ; and again, if in that person's story he haul 
occasion to remember a third man, he broke oflT, 
and gave us his history, and so on. He always ,put 
me in mind of what sir William Temple inforcqs 
us of the talCfteUen io the oortfai of Jrelend) who 

u 3 
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are hired to tell stories of gfants and inchanters to lull 
people asleep, lliese historians are obliged, by thek 
bargain, to go on without stopping; so that after 
the patient hath by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, 
he is sure to find the operator proceeding in his wbri* 
]Ned procured the like effect in me the last tinoe I wai 
with him. As he was in the third hour of his story, 
and very thankful that his memory did not fail him, 
I fairly nodded in the elbow chair.* He was much 
affronted at this, till I told him^ < Old fritad, yen 
have your infirmity, and I have mine.' 

But of all evils in story- telling, the humour of 
telling tales one after another, in great humben, 
is the least supportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and hn 
son gave my lady Lizard great o^ence in this parti- 
cular. Sir Harry hath what they call a String of 
stories, which he tells over every Christmas. Vfhas 
our family visits there, we are constantly, after suppfeTi 
enttrtained with the Glastonbury Thorn. When ire 
have wondered at that a little, * Ay, but, father,' 
saith the son, * let us have the spirit in the wood/ 
After that hath been laughed at, * Ay, but, lather,' 
cries the booby again, ' tell us how you served tte 
robber.* ' Alack-a-day,' saith sir Harry," wfdt I 
smile, and rubbing his forehead, * I havte afaiMBt 
forgot that : but it is a pleasant conceit, to be 
Accordingly he tells that and twenty more in the 
independent order; and without the least variation^ 
at this day, as he hath done, to my knowledge, ew 
since the revolution. I must not forget a veiy odd 
compliment that sir Harry always makes my ladf 
when he dines here. A&er dinner he stroke! hb 
belly, and says with a feigned concern in his counte- 
nance, « Madam, I have lost by you to-day.' • ridW 
so, sir Harry?' replies my lady, * Madam,' -says hej 
< I have lost an excellent stomach.' At thiS) -his m 
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and heir laughs immoderately, and winks upon Mrs« 
Annabella. This is the thirty-third time that sir 
Harry hath been thus arch, and I can bear it no 
longer. 

As the telling of stories is a great help and life to 
conversation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent ; in opposition to those gloomy 
mortals, who disdain every thjng but matter of fact. 
Those grave fellows are my aversion, who sift every 
thuig with the utmost nicety, and find the malignity 
of a lie in a piece of humour, pushed a tittle beyond 
exact truth. I likewise have a poor opinion of thosCy 
who have got a trick of keeping a steady countenance, 
that cock their hats, and look glum when a pleasant 
thing is said, and ask, ' Well ! and what then ?' 
Men of wit and parts should treat onie another with 
benevolence : and I will lay it down as a maxi6i, that 
if you seem to have a good ophiion of ane^er man's 
wit, he will allo^ you to have judgment.^ 

* The bishop of Bangor was at a iNiiig-f^t, wkere jolift 
Sly of facetious memory, b^uig mdllow, came farto th^ HmA 
on his knees, with a firothiiig mrt tnkifg^ in hisfaHid, Wfaidi 
he drank off < to the immortal memory,* md retired in lik» 
l^oanner. Hoadly was observing this with great gravity, 
when the anther of liiis paper, N^ 4?, who fet neict Kali 
lordship, whispemd him in the ear, * laugh my good l&H^ H 
is humanity to langh.' 

This anecdote of Steele is siven on the imttiDtiifiiority 
of the bishop's soD; Dr. John Hoadly. 
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Effutire leves indigna Tragaiia veriutf 
Ut festus MiUrima moveri jtusa dUina^ 

HOR. Ars Poet ver. SSI. 

Tragedy should blush as much to stoop 

To the low mimic follies of a farce. 

As a grave matron would to dance with ghrls. 

ROSCOMMON. 

i HAD for some days observed something in agiu* 
tion, which was carried by smiles and whispenp 
between my lady Lizard and her daughters, witk I 
professed declaration that Mr. Ironside should not 
be in the secret. I would not trespass upon the 
integrity of the Sparkler so much as to solicit bar 
to break her word even in a trifle ; but I take it for 
an instance of her kindness to me, that as soon as 
she was at liberty, she was impatient to lot me 
know it, and this morning sent me the foUowinif 
billet. 

^ SIR, 

^ My brother Tom waited upon us all 
last night to Gato; we sat in the first seats in the 
box of the eighteen-penny gallery. You must come 
hither this morning, for we shall be full of ddbalci 
about the characters. I was for Marcia last night, bat 
find that partiality was owing to the awe I was under 
in her father's presence ; but this morning Locia is 
ray woman. You will tell me whether \ un riglil 
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or no when I see you ; but I think it is a more dif- 
ficult virtue to forbear going into a family, though she 
was in love with the heir of it} for no other reasoa 
but because her happiness was inconsistent with the 
tranquillity of the whole *■ house to which she should 
be allied, I say, I think it a more generous virtue 
in Lucia to Conquer her love from this motive, than 
in iiarcia to suspend hers in the present circumstanceaf 
of her father and her country : but pray be here ta 
fettle these matters^ I am, 

your most obliged 

and obediffiot humble servant^ 

Maby Lizaad/ 

I made all the haste imagiaable to the family^ 
where I found Tom with tlie play inliis hand, and 
the whole company with a swilinie. chearfiilnesa^ kt 
their countenance, all ready t« sped: to me at once; 
and before I could draw my chur, my lady heneif 
repeated: 

* tU not t set of featnns, or compleiioiv 
ne tinctare of a skill tlmt I admire ; 
Beaatjr soon grows fiuniUar to tlie lover. 
Fades in his eye^ and pans iqNMi iJie Bensi* 
The viitaous Marcta towers above her sex ; 
Tree, she-is Air; (oh, how diviq^ fhir !) 
Bat still the lovely vaid vrnmifm her dnunie 
With ipward greatness, andfected wMovy 
And aenctity of mamen*' 

I was going to speak, when Mrs* Cornelia stood 
up, and with the most gentle accent and sweetest tone 
of voice succeeded her mother ; 

* < Whole' ought to have bees left out here, and th# 
reason sorely is a very itro^i one, JU 
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' So the pure limpid stream, when foul with itaint 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains. 
Works itself clear, and as it runs refines. 
Till by degrees the floating mirror shines, 
Reflects each flower that on the border growi, 
And a new heaven in its fair bosom shows-' 

I thought now they would have given me tintie ti 
draw a chair ; but the Sparkler took hold of me, albd 
I heard her with tjie utmost delight pursue her sidliu* 
ration with Lucia in the words of Fortius : 

• 

< Athwart the terrors that thy voir 

Has planted round thee, thou appear'st more fliUTi 
More amiable, and risest in thy cnarms, 
XiOveliest of* women ! Heaven is in thy sool, 
Beauty and virtue sliinc for ever round thee, 
Bright'iiing each other -, thou art all divine (* 

When the ladies had done speaking, I tookthi 
liberty to take my place ; while Tom, who, lib % 
just courtier, thinks the interest of his princt an4 
country the same, . dwelt upon these lines 9 

< Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rightly 
The generous plan of power deliver*d down 
From age to age, by your renown'd fore-lkthen» « 
(So dearly bought, the price of so much bl9o4i) • . 
O let it never perish in your hands ! 
But piously transmit it to your children.' 

I 

Though I would not take notice of it at that tine, 
it went to my heart that Annabella, for whom I hm 
long had some apprehensions, said nothing oq iUi 
occasion, but indulged herself in the sneer of a little 
mind, to see the rest so much affected. Mrs* Bitty 
also, who knows forsooth more than us all, over* 
looked the whole drama, but acknowledged the drauci 
of Syphax and Juba were prettily imagined. Tk 
|(»ve of virtue, which h^s been so warmly rou9c4 Vj 
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this admirable piece in all pahs of the theatre, is an 
unanswerable instance of how great force the stage 
might be towards the improvement of the world, w6re 
It regarded and encouraged as much as it ought. 
Hiere is no medium in this case, for the advantage 
of action, and the representation of vice and virtue 
in an agreeable or ocfious manner before our eyeSf 
are so irresistibly prevalent, that the theatre .ought 
to be shut up, or Carefully governed, in any nation 
that values the promotion of virtue . or guard of 
innocence among its people. Speeches or sermons 
will ever suffer, in some degree, from the characters 
of those that make them ; and mankind are so- un- 
willing to reflect on what makes for tlieir own morti- 
fication, that they are ever cavilling against the lives 
df those who speak in the cause of goodness, to keep 
:hemselves in countenance, and continue in beloved 
infirmities. But in the case of the stage; envy and 
detraction are baffled,* and none are offended, but 
ill insensibly won by personated characters, vvhich 
.hey neither look upon as their rivals, or Superiors ; 
:very man that has any degree of what is laudable 
in a theatrical character, is secretly pleased, and en- 
:oQraged, in the prosecution of that virtue without 
Fancying any man about him has more of it. To this 
purpose I fell a talking at the tea-table, when my lady 
Lizard, with a look of some severity towards Anna- 
>ella and Mrs. Betty, was pleased to say,* that it must 
)e from some trifling prepossession of mmd that any 
>ne could be unmoved with tl^exharacters of this tra- 
gedy ; nor do I yet understand to ivhat circumstance 
a the family her ladyship alluded,- whtti she made 
11 the company look serious, and rehearsed, with a 
more exalted, those words of the herione^ 



* In spite of all the virtues we can boait^ 
The woman that deliberates is lost.' 
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ADVERTISEMENT* 

* Whereas Bat Pigeon in the Strand, 1 
cutter to the family of the Lizards, has attainc 
great proficiency in his art, Mr. Ironside advise 
persons of fine heads, in order to have justice < 
them, to repair to that industrious mechanic. 

* N. B. Mr. Pigeon has orders to talk with, 
examine into the parts and characters of y> 
persons, ' hefore he thins the covering near the 
of the brain/ 
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Hoe iter Elysium nobis. VIRG. .£d. vl i 



This path conducts us to th' Elysiau fields. 

I H A v E frequently observed in the walks belon 
to all the inns of court, a set of old fellows 
appear to be humourists, and wrapped up in tfa 
selves; but have long been at a loss wnen I 1 
seen them smile, and name my name as I pa 
by, and say, Old Ironside wears well. I am a 
boy to some of them who frequent Gray's-inn, 
am not a little pleased to find they are even i 
the world, and return upon it its neglect tov 
them, which is all the defence we old fellows J 
against the petulancy of young people* I a ^ 
glad to observe that these sages of this perip 
sect study tranquillity and indolence of body 
mind, in the neighbourhood of so much coatcn 
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s is carried on among the students of Littleton, 
The following letter gives us some light into the 
aanners and maxims of these philosophers. 



* TO THE GUARDIAN. 



* SIR 



J 



" As the depredations of time and for- 
une have been lamented in all ages, those persons 
rho have resisted and disputed the tyranny of either 
r these, have employed the subllmest speculations 
f the vtrriters in all languages. As these deceased 
roes have had their places judiciously assigned 
nem already in the temple of fame, I would immor- 
al ize some persons now alive, who to me are greater 
bjects of envy, both as their bravery is exercised 
irith the utmost tranquillity and pleasure to them- 
elves, and as they are substantially happy on this 
ide the grave, in opposition to all the Greek and 
^tin scraps to the contrary. 

* As therefore I am naturally subject to cruel in- 
oads from the spleen, as I affirm all evil to come 
rem the east, as I am the weather-glass of every 
ompany I come into, I sometimes, according to 
^hakspeare. 

^ Sit like my grandsire cut jn alabaster, 

Sleep while I wake, and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish. * 

* I would furnish out a table of merry fame, in 
mvious admiration of those jovial blades, who dis- 
ippoint the strokes of age and fortune with the 
ame gaiety of soul, as when through youth or 
iffluence they were in their prime for fancy, frolic, 
ind atchievement. There are, you may observe, in 
ill public walks, persons who by a singular siiabj 
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and poisoDoitt an aDthcr, I ibiiD4 -llilriMp. ? c 
themselves with as much vivacity, as lE 4h|fcUI| 
breathed ilk the serenitx of MoxttpeBcr*. ,: ^M* 

I atBySiTf -1 .; tf. 

your hmble jerihMi^ >■ 

■ ■■ :: ;ji.« 
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I DO not know that I have been, iiwr».i«tiMi 
moved with pity in my whole life, thou whin. 1h 
reading a letter from a young womsk^^niityil^il 
teen, in which .there are these lamenlabk wm 
« Alas! whither shall I fiyt lie has deoBivfi,»l« 
ed, and left me.' T^ circumstances of hm'^fl 
are only those ordmary ones, that inr 
man of greater ^fortune > than she coidd: 
address her upon honourable terms;- 
to herself, ^ She hadi. wk and beaMi 
dutrms as often captiyate^ so far a» tb 
forget those meaner coaiiikratioiiiiy sni u 
freedoms were not to be denied*' A _ 
condition if not to be shunned jmdy' . iN^li|j 
such; and they who look notice of i^ dM^iM 
out oC^malice, because, they were n€t'«i«dln| 




with the same distinctwo/ But i 
young women, who are orphans, or nqpnlA^^i 
powerful alliances, consider with bmtmt'ltmik 
lence of wealth. Fortune does in « gnatViiM 
denominate what is vice and virtue ; or tf ih 41 
iM go so fiuTi inoocence Is lielii^i n| 



■^. 
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tmpunishedjsrithout its assistamce; for this reason 
it is, thatpTwould strictly recommend to my young 
iemales not to dally with men whose circmnstances 
can support them against their falsehood, and l*ave 
&e fashion of a base self-inlerested world on their 
side^ which, instead of avengmg the cause of an 
abused women, will proclaim her dishonour; while 
the person injured is shunned like a pestilence, he 
who did the wrong sees no dififer^ce in the reception 
he meets with, nor is he the less welcome to the rest 
of the sex, who are still within the pale of honour 
and innocence^ 

What makes this circumstance the more lament- 
able, is, that it frequently falls upon those who 
have greatest merit and imderstaading^; Gentle- 
■ess of disposition, and taste of polite* coamsa- 
tlon, I have often known snares* towards vice in 
fome, whilst sullenness and disi-elish of any thing 
that was agreeable, have been the only defences of 
virtue in others. I have my unhappy colrespoa- 
dent's letter before me; and slie says she is sure, 
f iiie is so much a gentleman, and be has that 
softness, that if he reads any thing movii^ 

^tfiyia^h|^<ifi my paper, it will certaimy make 
' JL* ^Poor girl I * Gassar ashamed! Has not 
haUiMk nuirsalia?' Does the poor creature ima- 
1^ tfaat a scrip of paper, a cdUtetioa o€ sen- 
UDte$i «nd m oM aMtn&i^lfdk of pleasure whkb tie 
la past, will have aa cfljict upon him .who could go 
OB in a series of fatMitockl; let drop anibigiious 
sentenoes in her abseotee, to giv6 her false hope 
from tlie repetition of them by some friend that 
keard them; that could pass as much time ia the 
pursuit of her, as would have attained some useful 
art or science; and that only to attain a short 
revel ot his seoseS) uader a -stupor of faith^. h»* 
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of virtue, to the hatred of it. It would thertfive 
be worth serious consideration in both sexes^ and 
the matter is oF importance enough to them, to ask 
themselves whether they would change lightness of 
heart, indolence of mind, chearful meals, un« 
troubled slumbers, and gentle dispositions, for a 
constant pruriency, which shuts out all things that 
are great or indifferent, clouds the imagination with 
insensibility and prejudice to all manner of deli^ 
but that which is common to all creatures that extend, 
their species. 

A loose behaviour and an iiiattention to every 
thing that is serious, flowing from some deme of this 
petulancy, is observable in the generality of the yonth 
of both sexes in this age. It is the one commoB 
face of most public meetings, and breaks in upon tlie 
sobriety, I will not say severity, that we ought to 
exercise in churches. The pert boys and flipppt 
girls are but faint followers ot those in the same in- 
clinations, at more advanced years. I know not lAo 
can oblige them to mend their manners ; all that I 
pretend to, is to enter my protest that they are nei- 
ther tine gentlemen nor fine ladies for this behayiour. 
As for the portraitures which I would propose, aa the 
images of agreeable men and women, if they are not 
imitated or regarded, I can only answer, as I remcnr 
ber Mr. Dryden did on the like occasioui when a 
young fellow, just come from the play of Gkomeneii 
told him in raillery against the continencj^f hit prin- 
cipal character, if I had been alone with a laidy I 
should not have passed my time like your Spartan; 
* That may be' answered the bard with a very _ 
face, ^ but give me leave to tell you, sir, you lUPC 
hero.' 
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N''46. MONDAY, MAY 4, 1713. 



Sola est citlesti digna reperta two, 

OVID, 3 £p. de Ponto, i. 118» 

Alone found worthy a celestial bed. 

YiSTERDAY, at my lady Lizard's tea*table, the dis- 
course happened to turn upon women of renown ; 
I as have distinguished themselves in the world 
' surprising actions, or by any great and shining qua- 
tes, so as to draw upon themselves the envy of their 
own sex, and the admiration of ours. My lady has 
been curious in collecting the lives of the most fa« 
mous, of which she has a considerable number, both 
in print and manuscript. This naturally led me to 
fpeak of madam Maintenou : and, at the request of 
my lady and her daughtersi I have uudertaken to put 
together such circumstances of her life, as. I had for- 
merly gathered out of books, and picked up fix>m 
conversation in my travels. 

** Madam Maintenon was bom a gentlewoman, 
her name is Frances Daubigne. Monsieur Dau- 
bigne, her grandfather,, was not only a person of 
dmdition, but likewise of great merit. He was 
bcKmin the year ld50, and died in 1630, in the 
80ch year of his age. A little before his death he*' 
writ his own epitaph, which is engraven upon hi*^ 
tpmb*stone in the cloister of St. Peter's church at 
C^eneva, and may be seen m Spon's history of that 
republic. He was a leading man among the Pro« 
testants in France, and much courted to come ovec 
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to the opposite party. When he perodved tlvii 
was no safety for him any longer in hb fmf^ 
country,^ he fJed for refuge to Gmya» 4iNii(i.M 
year 1619. The magistrates and the clctsy^dMl 
received him with great marks of honour add mi 
tinction: and he passed the remaining {uut mlt$ 
life amongst them in great ^teem* IMMnj |li|l 
French historian) says, that he was a man of fjMtt 
courage and boldness, of a ready wit, apd of A Ap 
taste in polite learning, as well at of food.4qMriaii 
in matters of war. 

<^ The son of this Daubigne wii^i Mm^ tf^^tlt 
present madam Maintenon. Tbi$ JQQtj^MDl>.M| 
thrown into prison when he was but. ajpMkjK 
what reason I cannot learn; but his l||ft|tj|gMi|^ 
was in questicm, if the keeper .of '}im, 
daughter touched with his misfontuiM" 
merit) had not determined with herself Iti- 
at liberty. Accordingly a fayourablii 
presenting itself, she set the prisoner jMt 
accompanied him herself in his fiigbU 
finding themselves now in no dang^ of 
prehended, monsieur Daubigne acquittid -*■ 
of the promise he had given his fair ddUM>|fi 
married her publicly. To provide .RgMMty^ 
immediate want in a strange placet sho JIImI' 
with her what she found at home matt .| 
and easy to be carried off. All this WM 
into money; and while their little t(emi|^j 
our new-married couple thought thrnndfj^. 
happiest persons living. But their pisatriMli 
began to fail, and monsieur DaubignCi whft; * 
saw the straits to wliich they must be :tti 
reduced, notwithstanding all his love 
aess, thought he should soon be in a 
oondition, than that from which he bad.1 





V 
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escaped. But what most afflicted him was to see 
that his wife, whom he loved so tenderly, must be 
reduced to the utmost necessity, and that too at a 
time when she was big with child. 

*' Monsieur Daubigne, pressed with these diffi- 
culties, formed to himself a very hazardous reso- 
lution; and since the danger he saw in it was only 
to his person, he put it in execution, without ever 
consulting his wife. The purpose he entered upon, 
was to venture back into France, and to endeavour 
there to get up some of his effects, and in a short 
time to have the pleasure of returning to his wifQ 
with some little means of subsistence. He flatter- 
ed himself, that he was now no longer thought of 
in his own country, and that, by the help of a 
friend, he might continue there unknown for some 
time. But upon trial it happened quite otherwise, 
for Jie was betrayed by those in whom he confided ; 
lo that he was a second time cast into prison. I 
should have mentioned, that he left his wife with- 
xit ever taking leave: and that the first notice she 
bad of his design was by a letter, which he sent her 
From the place where he lay the first night. Upon 
reading of it, she was immediately alarmed for the 
Ufe of a Imsband so very dear to her ; but she fell 
into the last affliction when she received the news 
>f his being imprisoned again, of which she had 
en apprehensive from the beginning. When her 
:oncern was a little abated, she considered that the 
afflicting of herself could give him no relief; and 
despairhig ever to be able a second time te bring 
ibout the delivery of her husband, and likewise 
inding it impossible for her to live long separated 
irom him, she resolved to share in his misfortunes, 
ind to live and die with him in his prison. There- 

e, without the least regard to the danger of ^ 

VOL. XVI. Y 
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Woman's travelling in her condition (for she wai 
now far gone with child) she. entered upcm her 
journey, and having found out her husband, volan- 
tarily gave herself up to remain a prisoner with 
him. And here it was that she was delivered of 
that daughter, who has since proved the wonder of 
her age. 

*' The relations of monsieur Daublgnei dissi- 
tisfied with his conduct and his marriage, had all 
of them abandoned him, excepting madam Villete 
his sister, who used to visit him. She could not 
but be touched with the condition in which ibe 
found him, entirely destitute of all the conveni- 
ences, and almost the very necessaries of life. But 
that which most moved her compassion was, Ip 
see, in the arms of a disconsolate mother, the poor 
helpless infant exposed amidst her cries, to ooM, 
to nakedness, and hunger. In this extremity flit* 
dam Villete took the child home with her, ind 
gave her to the care of her daughter's nuroe, vith 
whom she was bred up for some time, as a foster- 
sister. Besides this, she sent the two prtsonen 
several necessaries. Some time after monsiear 
Daubigne found means, by changing his religton, 
to get out of prison, upon condition he would qaft tliO 
kingdom ; to which he consented. 

^' Monsieur Daubigne, knowing he was never 
like to see France n^re, got together whit littk 
substance he could, in order to make a long voy- 
age ; and so, with a small family, he embarked nr 
America ; where he and his wife lived in quiet, and 
made it their principle care to give their chUdrm 
(a son and a daughter) good education. 

^' These unfortunate parents died both in their 
exile, leaving their children very young* Hie 
daughter^ who was elder than her brother^ as shi 
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grew up began to be very desirous of seeing her 
native country; this, together with the hopes phe 
had of recovering something of that which once 
belonged to her father, made her willing to take 
the first opportunity of . returning into France* 
Finding therefore a ship that was ready to sail thi- 
ther, she went on board, and landed at Rochelle. 
From thence she proceeded directly to Poitou, and 
there jnade it her business first, to inquire out ma- 
dam Villete her aunt, who she knew very well was 
the person to whom she owed her life. Madam 
Villete received her with great marks of affection ; 
and after informing her, that she must not expect 
to recover any thing of what had belonged to her 
father^ since that was all irreparably lost and dis- 
sipated by his banishment, and the proceedings 
against him; she added, that she should be wel- 
come, if she thought fie to live with her ; where at 
least she should never be reduced to want a sub- 
sistence. 

^* Mademoiselle Daubigne accepted the ofifec 
which her aunt made her, and studied by all means 
imaginable to render herself necessary and agree- 
able to a person upon whom she saw that she must 
entirely depend for every thing. More especially 
she made it her business to insinuate herself into 
the affections of her cousin, with whom she had 
one common nurse. And, to omit nothing that 
might please them, she expressed a great desire to 
be instructed in the religion of her ancestors; she 
was impatient to have some conversation with 
ministers, and to frequent their sermons; so that 
in a short time she began to take a great liking to 
the protestant religion. And it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that she would have openly professed this 
way of worship, if some of her father's relations 

y2I 
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that were papists, and wko fo olc I 
adversity, had not, to make r < 

busy in advertning $ great m 

mademoiselle Daubig was is lo 
and in demanding t an of !• 

put into the hands ot catnoucs. Tais 
was acceptable to the ruling party, : 
immediately given that she should d« 
her aunt Villete, and put into the 
officious relations. This was soon < 
mademoiselle Daubign6 Was in a mam 
violence fiom madam Villetei who v 
relation that ever had taken any care* bi 
shed abundance of tears at partihg, and i 
aunt, and her £ousin (who was n r 
monsieur Saint Hermine) that she si 
preserve, with the remembrance of tl 
the good impressions she had received m 
gion, and never fail to acknowled^ Mn 
and the other, when she found a time 
proper for it.'* 
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MADEMoisELLft Daublgne .was ccmduc 
madam Villete's to a relation, who had a 
then depending at Parb; and being for t 
obliced to go thither, she carried n 
Daublgne with her. This lady hired ; u^, 
the same house where the fame 
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lodged. She made an acquaintance with him; and 
one day, being obliged to go abroad alone upon a 
visit| she desired he would give her cousin leave, 
in the mean time, to come and sit with him ; know* 
ing very well that a young lady was in no danger 
from such a person, and that perhaps it might turn 
to her advantage. Monsieur Scaron was, of all 
men living, the most unhappy in an untoward 
Srame of body, being not only deformed, but like* 
wise very in6rm. In consideration of his wit and 
parts, he had a yearly pension from the court of 
five hundred crowns. Scaron was charmed with 
the conversation of mademoiselle Daubigne; and 
her kinswoman took frequent opportunities of leav- 
ing her with him. This gave Scaron occasion to 
discover still new beauties in her from time to tlme» 
She would sometimes entertain him with the story 
of her adventures and her misGortunef, beginning 
even with what she suffered before she was bom; 
all which she knew how to describe in so expressive 
and moving a manner, that he found himself touch-' 
ed with a strong compassion towards her ; and re- 
solved with himself, if not to make her happy, at 
least to set her at ease, by placing her in a nunnery 
at his own expence. But upon further delibera- 
tion he found himself very much inclined to lay 
before her an alternative, which in all likelihood 
she never expected. One day therefore^ when she 
was left alone with him, as usual, he opened his 
intentions to her (as it is said) much after the fol- 
lowing manner. ' I am, mademoiselle/ says he, 
' not a little moved with your misfortunes^ and 
the great sufferings you have undergone* I am 
likewise very .sensible of the uneasy circumstances 
under which you labour at presont; and I have 
M»yf for some days been contriviiiC witb mgr^^f 

r 3 
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how to extricate you out of all your dil 
At last I have fallen upon two ways of j 

I so much desire; I leave you to detemuno 
cording to your inclinations, in the choice 
one or the other : or, if neither of thera p]< f 
to refuse them both. My fortunes are too i pmr 
to enable me to make yours answerable to yow 
merit; all that I am capable of doing is, eithflr.to 
make you a joint partaker with myself of the littk 
I have, or to place you, at my own expenee, ft 
any convent you shall choose. I wish it were in 
my power to do more for you. Consult your own 
inclinations, and do what you think will be nMt 
agreeable to yourself. As for my person, i do not 
pretend to recommend it to you ; I know, I mab 
but an ungainly figure : but I am not able t0 nsir- 
moulJ it; I offer myself to you such as lam; wA. 
yet, such as you see me, I do assure you that I 
would not bestow myself upon another^ and thill 
must have a very great esteem for you, ever to 
propose a marriage, which, of all things in the 
world, I have had the least in my thoughts hlthtirCO* 
Consider, therefore, and take your final resoh- 
tions, either to turn nun, or to marry mei or to 
continue in your present condition, without repin- 
ing, since these do ail of them depend upon fimt 
own choice.' 

'^ Mademoiselle Daubigne returned Aoittieiir 
Scaron the thanks he so well deserved. She wai 
too sensible of the disagreeableness of a dependant 
Slate, not to be glad to except of a settlement that 
would place her at least above want. Finding 
therefore in herself no call towards a nonnery) m 
answered monsieur Scaron without hesitation, thaty 
^ she had too great a sense of her obligations to Um 
not to be desirous df that way of iife, tliat would 
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l^tve her the most frequent occasions of shewing 
bier gratitude to him.' Scaron, who was prepos- 
sessed with the flattering hopes of passing his life 
i¥lth a person he liked so well, was charmed with 
her answer. They both came to a resolution, that 
be should ask her relation's consent that very even- 
ing. She gave it very frankly; and this marriage, 
io soon concluded, was, as it were, the inlet to all 
the future fortunes of madam Maintenon. She 
le a good wife to Scaron, living happily with 
fum, and wanted no conveniencies during his life ; 
but losing him, she lost all ; his pension ceased 
jpon - his death ; and she found herself again reduced 
:o the same indigent condition in which she had 
been before her ^ marriage. 
" Upon this she retired into the convent in the 
ace Royale, founded for the relief of necessitous 
[>crsons : where the friends of her deceased husband 
:ook care of her. It was here the friendship be- 
ween her and madam Saint Basile (a nun) had its^ 
!>eginning, wliich has continued ever since, for she 
itill goes to visit her frequently in the convent de 
a Raquette, where she now lives. And to the bo- 
lour of madam Maintenon, it must be allowed, 
:hat she has always been of a grateful temper, and 
Mindful, in her high fortunes, of her old friends, 
to whom she had formerly been obliged, 

** Her husband's friends did all they could to 

[>revail upon the court to continue to her the pen- 

1 which monsieur Scaron had enjoyed. In 

wder to this, petitions were frequently given in, 

nrhich began always with, * The widow Scaron most 

mbly prays your majesty,' &c. Bat all these 

titions signified nothing*, and the king was so 

sarvof them that he has been beard to sa 

t I always be pestered with tho widow ScV 
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roil?' Notwithstanding which, her fricdds were i» 
solved not to be discouraged in thisir endeavoun U 
serve her. 

^' After this, she quitted the convent, ai l 
to live in the hotel d' Albert, where her hi 
had always been very much esteemed. Here (ic i 
said) something very remarkable happened to 1 
which I shall relate, because I fmd it so confide 
affirmed upon the knowledge of a certain author 
There were masons at work in the hotel d'Al 
not far from the apartment of madam Scaron. < 
of them came into her chamber, and, finding tw 
or three visitants of her own sex, desired he n 
speak with her in private ; she carried him into 
closet, where he took upon him to tell her aU 
future events of her life. But whence he drew tm 
knowledge (continues my author) which ti 
so wonderfully verified, is a mystery still to 
As to madam Scaron, she saw then so little ap- 
pearance of probability in his predictions, that ab 
hardly gave the least heed to them* Neverthd 
the company upon her return, remarked i 
alteration in her countenance; and one o£ in 
ladies said, ' Surely this man has brought youiam 
very pleasing news, for you look with a more cheer* 
iul air than you did before he came in.' ' Then 
would be sufficient reason for my doing so,* repliec 
she, ^ if I could give any credit to what this fel 
has promised me. And I can tell you/ says 
smiling, ^ that if there should be any thing inu 
you will do well to begin to make your co 
liie beforehand.' These ladies could not prevai 
upon her to satisfy their curiosity any farther; 1 
she communicated the whole secret to a< 
friend afier they were gone ; and it is b^fk 
hdj ft came to be known, when the ev^tflq i 
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were come to pass, and so scrupulous a secrecy ia 
that point did no longer seem necessary, 

*' Some time after this, she was advised to seek 
all occasions of insinuating herself into the favour 
of madam Mountespan, who was the king's mis- 
tress, and had an absolute influence over him. 
Madam Scaron therefore found t,he means of being 
presented to madam Mountespan, and at that time 
spoke to her with so good a grace, that madam 
Mountespan, pitying her circumstances, and re- 
solving to make them more easy, took upon her to 
carry a petition from her to the king, and to deli- 
ver it with her own hands. The king, upon her 
presenting it to him, said ' What, the widow Scaroa 
again ? Shall I never see any thing else ?' * Indeed^ 
sir,' says madam Mountespan, ' it is now a long 
time since you ought not to have had her name 
mentioned to you any more; and it is something 
extraordinary that your majesty has done nothing 
all this while for a poor woman, who, without ex- 
ception, deserves a much better condition, as well 
upon the account of her own merit, as of thte re- 
putation of her late husband.' The king, who was 
always glad of an opportunity to please madam 
Mountespan, granted the petitioner all that was 
desired. Madam Scaron came to thank her patro- 
ness; and madam Mountespan took such a liking 
to her, that she would by all means present her to 
the king, and after that proposed to him, that she 
might be made governante to their children. His 
majesty consented to it; and madam Scaron, by 
her address and good conduct, won so much u[)on 
the affections and esteem of madam Mountespan, 
that in a little time she became her favourite and 
CQuHdant. 
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<' It happened one night that madam h 
tespan sent for her, to tell her, that she was 
great perplexity. She had just then, it seems, te* 
ceived a billet from the king, which remiired m 
immediate answer; and though she did bj^.noi 
means want wit, yet in that instant she bund hff* 
self incapable of writing any thing with spirit* la 
the mean time the messenger wailed for an answeri 
while she racked her invention to do purpoM; 
Had there been nothing more requisite, but to say 
a few tender things, she needed only to have co- 
pied the dictates of her heart; but she had over, 
and above the reputation of her stile and manner 
of writing to maintain, and her invention played. 
her false in so critical a juncture. This reduced 
her to the necessity of desiring, madam. Scaron to 
help her out; and giving her the king's billet, fllie 
bid her make an answer to it immediately. Madam 
Scaron would, out of modesty, have excused her- 
self; but madam Mountespan laid her absolute 
commands upon her : so that she obeyed, and writ 
a most agreeable billet, full of wit and teqderqtisiu 
Madam Mountespan was very much pleased with' 
it, she copied it, and sent it. The king was infi* 
nitely delighted with it. He thousht madam 
Mountespan had surpassed herself; and he attri- 
buted her more than ordinary wit upon this occasion 
10 an increase of tenderness. The principle pa^ 
of his amusement that night, was to read over and 
over again this letter, in which he discovered ncw. 
beauties upon every reading. He thought himselT 
the happiest and the most extraordinary nm 
living, to be able to inspire his mistress with swjl 
surprising sentiments and turns of wit, 

'* Next morning, as soon as he was drest, bfi 
ent directly to make a visit to madam Moua 
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jpan. ' What happy genius, madam,* says he, 
>on his iirst coming into her chambor, ' influenced 
)ur thoughts last night ? Never certainly was there 
ly thing so charming, and so finely writ, as the 
llet you sent me \ and if you truly feel the tcnder- 
tss you have so well described, my happiness Is 
•mplete.' Madam Mountespan was in confusion 
ith these praises, which properly belonged to 
lother; and she could not help betraying some* 
ling of it by her blushes. The king perceived the 
sorder she was in, and was earnest to know the 
luse of it. She would fain have put it' off; bat 
ic king's curiosity still increasing,' in proportion 

> the eiccuses she made, she was forced to tell him 
1 that had passed, lest he should of himself 
nagine something worse. The king was extremely 
irprised, though in civility he dissembled his 
loughts at that time, nevertheless he could not 
elp desiring to see the author of the letter that 
ad pleased him so much ; to satisfy himself whe- 
ler her wit in conversation was equal to what it 
ppeared in writing. Madam Scaron now begaa 

> call to mind the predictions of the mason; and 
*om the desire the king had to see her, conceived 

small hopes. Notwithstanding she now had 
assed the flower of her age, yet, she flattered Jher* 
slf, that her destiny had reserved this one conquest 

1 store for her, and this mighty monarch to be her 
apHive. She was exactly shaped, had a noble air, 
jie eyes, and a delicate mouth, with fresh ruddy 
ips. She has besides the art of expressing every 
hing with her eyes, and of adjusting her looks to 
ler thoughts in such a manner, that all she says 
;oes directly to the heart. The king was already 

possess in her favour; and after three or four 
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times conversing with her, began yisiUy to c 
his aflections towards madam Mountespan* 

^' The king in a little time purchased for 
Scaron those lands that carry the name ok 
tenon, a title which she from that time has u 
Never was there an instance of any bwi 
having so great a power over a prince, as m; 
has hitherto maintained. None can obu 
least favour but by immediate application I 
Some are of opinion that she has been the oo 
of all the ill treatment which the prot Hits J 
met with, and consequently .of the q 
whole kingdom has received from tfa e 
ings. But it is more reasonable to thine thsiH 
revolutiou was brought about by the contr!^ 
of the Jesuits; and she has always been k 
be too little a favourer of that order of men lo 
mote their intrigues. Besides, it is not i 
think that she, who formerly had a good O] m 
the reformed religion, and was pretty w 
structed in the protestant faith and way of wi 
should ever be the author of a persecution, 
those innocent people, who never had in an/ 
pflended her." 



m . 
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*' It is the general ophiion, that madam KMih 
tenon has of late years influenced all themeasvc^ 
of the court of France. The king, when he htm 
taken the air after dinner, never fails of goii^ IQ 
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it with her till about ten o'clock ; at which time he 
saves her to go to his supper. The comptroller 
;eneral of the ftnances likewise comes to her apart- 
aeats to meet the king. While they are in dis- 
ourse madam Maintenon sits at her wheel towards 
he other end of the room, not seeming to give the 
east attention to what is said. Nevertheless, the 
ainister never makes a proposition to the king, but 
lis majesty turns towards her, and says, * What 
hink you, madam, of this?' She expresses her 
opinion after a modest manner ; and whatsoever 
he says is done. Madam Maintenon nevef appears 
il public, except when she goes with the king to 
ake the air; and then she sits on the same seat 
vith the king, with her spectacles on, working a 
liece of embroidery, and does not seem, to be so 
Quch as sensible of the great fortunes and honoun 
o which she has raised herself. She is always very 
Qodestly drest, and never appears with any train 
►f servants. Kvery morning she goes to St. Cyr, 
o give her orders there, it being a kind of a nur- 
,ery founded by herself for the education of young 
adies of good families, but no fortune. She re- 
urns from thence about the time the king rises, 
rvho never fails to pay her a morning visit. She 
roes to mass always by break of day, to avoid the 
;oncourse of people. She is rarely seen by any, 
md almost inaccessible to every body, excepting 
.hree or four particular acquaintance of her own 
jex. Whether it be, that she would by this con- 
duct avoid envy, as some think; or, as others 
would have it, that she is afraid the rank which sfjie 
thinks due to her should be disputed in all visits 
1 public places, is doubtful. It is certain, tba|. 
upon all occasions she declines the taking of any 
rank; and the title of Marquise (which belongs to 

vol., XYU z 
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the lands the king purchased for her) is suppr 
before her name ; neither will she accept ot 
title of a duchess, aspiring in all probabHitj 
something still higher, as will appear by i 
follows. 

^^ From several particulars in the conduct of thi 
French king, as well as in that of madam Mainte- 
non, it has for some years been the prevailing 
opinion of the court that they are married. And it 
is said, that her ambition of being declared queen 
broke out at last ; and that she was resolved to 
give the king no quiet till it was done* He br 
some time resisted all her solicitatious upon -that 
head, but at length, in a fit of tenderness aad gpod 
nature, he promised her, that he would consult 
his confessor upon that point. Madam Maintenon 
was pleased with this, not doubting but tliat fathtf 
La Chaise would be glad of this occasion of maling 
his court to her ; but he was too subtle a courtier 
not to perceive the danger of engaging in so nice 
an ailair; and for that reason evaded it, by teBinf 
the king, that he did not think himself a casuist 
able enough to decide a question of so great im* 
portance, and for tliat reason desired be midit 
consult with some man of s*kill and learningi rar 
w hose secrecy he would be responsible* The .iiog 
was appreiiensive lest this might make .tbe matter 
too public; but as soon as father La Chaise named 
monsieur Fencion, the archbishop of Cambrayi bil 
fears were over; and he bid him go and find him 
out. As soon as the conftssor had communicated 
the business he came upon to the bishop, .he said| 
^ What have 1 done, lather, that you should ruin 
me ! But 'tis no matter ; let us go to the king.' His 
n)'(ijcsty was in his closet expecting, them. Vhn 
bishop was no sooner cnteied, but iie:,threw hjwtlf 
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at the king's feet, and begged of him not to sacri- 
fice him. The king promised him that he would 
not; and then proposed the case to him. The 
bishop, with his usual sincerity, represented to him 
the great prejudice he would do himself by de- 
claring his marriage, together with the ill conse- 
quences that might attend such a proceeding. The 
king very much approved hi« reasons, and resolved 
to go no further in this affair. Madam Maintenon 
still pressed him to comply with her request; but 
it was now all to no purpose; and he told her it 
was not a thing to be done. She asked him, if it 
was father La Chaise who dissuaded him from it* 
He for some time refused to give her any answer ; 
but at last, overcome by her importunities, he told 
her every thing as it had passed. She upon this 
dissembled her resentment, that she might be the 
more able to make it prove eSectuai. She did by 
no means think the Jesuit was to be forgiven; but 
the first marks of her veugeance fell upon the 
archbishop of Cambray. He and all his .relations 
were, in a little time, put out of all their employ- 
ments at court ; upon which he retired to live 
quietly upon his bishopric; and th^re have no en- 
deavours been spared to deprive him even of that* 
As a farther instance of the incontrolable power 
of this great favourite, and of her resenting even 
the most trivial matters that she thinks might tend 
Xo her prej\idice, or the diminution of her honour, 
it is remarkable, that the Italian comedians were 
driven out of Paris, for playing a comedy called La 
Fausse Prude, which was supposed to reflect upon 
madam Maintenon in particular. 

'* It is something very extraordinary, that she 
has been able to keep entire the affections of the 
iing 50 many years, alter her youth and beauty 
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vrere gone, and never f^Anto the lieait diqpriliq: 
notwithstanding the number of .eafinusi «^ im 
had, and the intrigues that Have beear iMMl 
against her from time to time* This briiini^iill 
my memory a saying of kingJ^il^apl's^ diat L' 



heard on this occasion ; ' T&aMpbe kijM^ of 
vras in his conduct quite opposite to oKer ptiM 
since he made choice of youns minu^oa* aad 



smce he made choice ot youngs mmiiUja^^t aw 
old mistress.' But this ladyV cEarms have- 
lain so much in her person, as in her wit, waijfiiA 
sense. She has always had the address to 



the vanity of the king, and to mix alwajrs aomfAta 

le pHimim 



solid and useful with the more agreeabi 
her conversation. She has knovm how to 
duce the most serious afiairs of state .int^ 
hours of pleasure ; by telling his miyestfi thai a 
monarch should not love, nor do any A^b^ tti 
other men; and that he, of all men Ibrmgf. 1a0g 
best how to be always a king, and ilmefU.JSfik 
himself, even in the midst of his diversioiHU . Wk 
king now converses with her as a friend^ aod^AI^ 
vises with her upon his most secret afiairs*. HaJM 
a true love and esteem for her ; and has atoa 
care, in case he should die before her, that aba al^T 
pass'^^the remainder of her life with hoooart ift W 
abbey of St. Gyr. There are apartmenta MpAf 
fitted up for her in this place ; she and all htr- i^ 
mestics are to be maintained out of the irenladF tfcl 
house, and she is to receive all the honours dnft^ 
a Foundress. This abbey stands in the .puk tt 
Versailles; it is a fine piece of buildingi and lit 
king has endowed it with large revenues. Tha di* 
sign of it, (as I have mentioned before) is to trnflh 
tain and educate young ladies, whose forttwcs do 
not answer to their birth. None are- aoasvMMt 
duly qualified for this place but such as am ]fff% 
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sufficient proofs of the nobility of their family on 
the father's side for an hundred and forty years; 
besides which, they must have a certificate of their 
poverty under ihe hand of their bishop. The age 
at which persons are capable of being admitted here 
is from seven years old until twelve. Lastly, it is 
required, that they should have no defect or blemish 
of body or mind ; and for this reason there are 
persons appointed to visit and examine them before 
they are received into the college. When these 
young ladies are once admitted, their parents and 
relations have no need to put themselves to any 
farther expence or trouble about them. They are 
provided with all necessaries for maintenance and 
education. They stile themselves of the order of 
St. Lewis. When they arrive to an age to be able 
to choose a state of lite for themselves, they may 
cither be placed as nuns iu some convent at the 
king's expence, or be married to some gentleman, 
whom madam Maintenon takes care, upon that 
condition, to provide for, either in the army or ift 
the finances ; and the lady receives besidesi, a por- 
tion of four hundred pistoles. Most of these mar- 
riages have proved very successful ; and several 
gentlemen have by them made great fortunes, and 
been advanced to very considerable employments. 

<' I must conclude this short account of madam 
Maintenon with advertising my readers, that I da 
not pretend to vouch for the several particulars that 
I have related. All I can say is, that a great diany 
of them are attested by several writers ; and that I 
thought this sketch of a woman |o remarkable all 
pver Europe, would be no ill entertainment to the 
curpus, until such a time as some pen, more fully 
instructed in her whole life and charactefi shall ua« 
dertake to give it to the public." 

z 3 
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■ qua pos^tfaeere ei senan ieaficM* 

HOlLlJ 

To make men bappy^ and to keepthanf M. 

i 

It is of great use to consider the plieasuros.^ 
constitute human happiness^ as they are diltii- 
guished into natural and fantasticaL =■ NaMnl 
pleasures I call those, which not depending M:t|i 
fashion and caprice of any particular age or WfHttH 
are suited to human nature in generi3| Md IMl 
intended by Providence as rewards for tke i4i| 
our faculties agreeably to the ends for wUcb Wtf 
were given us. Fantastical pleasareSf ire ll^ii 
which having no natural fitness to delist' Mr 
minds, presuppose some particular whim 
accidentally prevailing in a set of pe<^ky lo 
it is owing that they please.. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity tnd dHil^ 
fulness with which I have passed ray Iife| ve'tlt 
effect of having, ever since I came to yens (flf'^M^ 
cretion, continued my inclinations to ihb %tttHk 
sort of pleasures. But as my experienoe CM li/i 
rule only to my own actions, it may probably tii 't 
stronger motive .to induce others to die Mil 
scheme of life, if they would consider that iMTfepi 
prompted to natural pleasures by an ipSthMi*lli» 
pressed on our minds by the Author of far 
who best understands our frameS| and 
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best knows what those pleasures are, which will 
give us the least uneasiness in the pursuit, and the 
greatest satisfaction in the enjo^rment of them* 
Hence it follows, that the objects of our natural 
desires are cheap or easy to be obtained, it being 
a maxim that holds throughout the whole system 
of created beings, ' that nothing is made in vain,' 
much less the instincts and appetites of animals, 
which the benevolence as well as wisdom of the 
Deity, is concerned to provide for. Nor is the 
fruition of those objects less pleasing, than the ac- 
quisition is easy ; and the pleasure is heightened 
by the sense of having answered some natural end^ 
and the consciousness of acting in concert with the 
Supreme Governor of the universe. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those 
which are universally suited, as well to the rational 
as the sensual part of our nature. And of the plea-* 
sures which affect our senses, those only are to be 
esteemed natural that are contained within the 
rules of reason, which is allowed to be as necessary 
an ingredient of human nature as sense. And, in* 
deed, excesses of any kind are hardly to be 
esteemed pleasures, much less natural pleasures* 

It is evident, that a desire terminated in money 
is fantastical: so is the desire of outward distinc* 
tions; which bring no delight of sense^ nor recom* 
mend us as useful to mankind; and the desire of 
things merely because they are new or foreign* 
Men, who are indisposed to a due exertion of their 
higher parts, are driven to such pursuits as these 
from the restlessness of the mind, and the sensitive 
appetites being easily satisfied* It is, in some sort^ 
owing to the bounty of Providence, that disdaining 
a cheap aoid vulgar happmess, they frame to them* 
selves imaginary goods, in which there is ndChlpg 
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can raise desire, but the difficulty of obtaining 
them. Thus men become the contrivers of their 
own misery, as a punishment on themselves for 
departing from the measures of nature* HaVtilg 
by^n habitual reflection on these truths made them 
familiar, the effect is, that I, among a number of 
persons who have debauched their natural taste, 
see things in a peculiar light, which I have arrived 
at, not by any uncommon force of genius, or ac» 
quired knowledge, but only by unlearning the &lse 
notions instilled by custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world were 
by nature formed to delight our senses -, and as it is 
this alone that makes them desirable to an uiioor« 
rupted taste, a man may be said naturally to possess 
them, when he possesseth those enjoyments whidi 
they are fitted by nature to yield. Hence it is 
usual with me to, consider myself as having a na* 
tural property in every object that administers plea- 
sure to me. When I am in the country all the fine 
seats near the place of my residence, and to which 
I have access, I regard as mine. The same I 
think of the groves and fields where I walk, and 
muse on the folly of the civil landlord in LoodoOf 
who has the fantastical pleasure of drauung dry 
rent into his cofifers, but is a stranger to fmh air 
and rural enjoyments. By these principles I am 
possessed of half a dozen of the finest 8eat» in 
England, which in the eye of the law belong to oer* 
tain of my acquaintance, who being men of Duainess 
choose to live near the court. 

In some great families, where I choose to pass 
my time, a stranger would be apt to rank me with 
the other domestics ; but in my own thoughts^ and 
natural judgment, I am master of the boiuei and 
he who goes by that name is my steward, who 
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me of the care of providing for myself thie conve* 
iiiencies and pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the foregoing na* 
tural maxim (viz. That he it the true possessor of 
a thing who enjoys it, and not he that owns it 
without the enjoyment of it,] to convince myself 
that I have a property hi the gay part of ail the 
gilt chariots that I meet, which I regard as amuse* 
ments designed to delight my eyes, and the imagi* 
nation of those kind people who sit in them gaily 
attired only to please me. I have a real, and they 
only an imaginary pleasure from their exterior em« 
bellishments. Upon the same prmciple, I havo 
discovered that I am the natural proprietor of all 
the diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, brocades, 
and embroidered clothes, which I see at a play or 
birth-night, as giving more natural delight to tha 
spectator than to those that wear them. And I * 
look on the beaus and ladies as sojguiQy paroquets 
in an aviary, or tulips in a gardedfl^Higi^ Purely 
for my diversion. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet) 
or library, that I have free access to, I think my 
own. In a word, all that I desire is the use of 
things, let who will have the keeping of them^ 
By which maxim I am grown one of the richest 
men in Great Britain; with this, difference, that 
I am not a prey to my own cares, or the envy of 
others. 

The same principles I find of great use in my 
private ceconomy. As I cannot go to the price ci 
history-painting, I have purchased at easy rates 
several beautifully-designed pieces of landskip and 
perspective, which are much more pleasing to a 
natural taste than unknown faces or Dutch gam« 
bols, though done by the best masters; mf 
couches, bed and window-curtains are of Ir 
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stuff, which those of that nation work very finei 
and with a delightful mixture t)f. colours. There 
is not a piece of china in my house; but I hare 
glasses of all sorts, and some tinged with the finest 
colours, which are not the less pleasing, became 
they are domestic, and cheaper than foreign toys. 
Every thing is neat, entire and clean, and fitted to 
the taste of one who had rather be happyi thau 
t-hought rich. 

Every day, numberless innocent and natural 
gratiBcations occur to me, while I behold mj. iel« 
low -creatures labouring in a toilsome and absurd 
pursuit of trifles ; one, that he may be called by A 
particular appellation; another, that he may wear 
a particular ornament, which I regard as a bit of 
ribband that has an agreeable efifect on my si^it| 
but is so far from supplying the place of merit 
where it is not, that it serves only to maike the 
want of it more conspicuous. Fair weather is the 
joy of my soid; about noon I behold a blue ikj 
with rapture, and receive great consolation firom 
the rosy dashes of light which adorn the clouds of 
the morning and evening. When 1 am lost amoiig 
green trees, I do not envy a great man with a gml 
croud at his levee. And I often lay aside tlioi]|^ 
of going to an opera, that I may enjoy the sikat 
pleasure of walking by moon-light, or viewing the 
stars sparkle in their azure ground ; which I look 
upon as part of my possessions, not without a se- 
cret indignation at the tastelessness of mortal meD, 
who, in their race through life, overlook the real 
enjoyments of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the most lively aud transporting toudiea, 
I take to be the sense that we act in tb6 eye of in? 
Anite Wisdom, Power, and Goodnt^S| that will 
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own our virtuous endeavours here, with a happi- 
»s' hereafter, large as our desires, and lasting as 
ir immortal souls. This is a perpetual spring of 
adness in the mind. This lessens our calamities, 
id doubles our joys. Without this the highest 
ate of life is insipid, and with it the lowest is a 
iradise. What unnatural wretches then are those 
ho can be so stupid as to imagine a merit, in 
ideavouring to rob virtue of her support, and a 
an of his present as well as future bliss? But as I 
ive frequently taken occasion to animadvert on 
lat species of mortals, so I propose to repeat my 
limadversions on them till I see some symptoms 
amendment. 



N^ 50. FRIDAY, MAY 8, 17 IS. 



O rus! quando ego te atpiciatn?' 



HOR. i Sat. vi. 6Q. 

O ! when shall I enjoy my coimtry seat ? 

CREECH. 

H£ perplexities and diversions, recounted in the 
Uowing letter, are represented with some plea- 

;ry ; I shall therefore make this epistle the cn- 

ainment of the day. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

* S I R, 

^ The time of going into the CQUntry 
'awing near, I am extremely enlivened with the 
;reeable memorial pf every thing that contribute4 
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to my happiness when I was last there. In there* 
counting of which^ I shall not dwell so much 
tiie verdure of the helds, the shade of woi 
trilling, of rivulets, or melody of hiixls, as upon 
particular satisfactions, which, though not me 
rural, most naturally create a desire of seeinjc 
place, where only I have met with them* As 
passage 1 shall make no other mention, than oi 
pompous pleasure of being whirled along with 
horses, the easy grandeur of lolling in an hai 
chariot, the reciprocal satisfaction the inhai 
of all towns and villages received from^ aoa re^ 
turned to, passengers of such distinction. Tho 
gentleman's seat (with whom, among othersi I hsKl 
the honour to go down) is the remains of an JUH^Utt 
castle which has suffered very much for the io^l|k 
of its inhabitants. The ruins of the several txatijft 
and strong holds, gave my imagination more pkt- 
sant exercise than the most magnificent structure 
could, as I look upon the honourable wounds of a 
defaced soldier with more veneration than the 
exact proportion of a beautiful woman* As ii 
desolation renewed in me a general h 

of the calamities of the late civil wars, ad le 
grow desirous to know the history of the piau 
scene of action in this place of my abode. I j 
must beseech you not to think me tedious in 
tioniug a certain barber, who for his general 1 
ledge of things and persons, may be had in • 
estimation with any of that order among the J 
mans. This person was allowed to be the j 
historian upon the spot ; and the sequel of my 
will discover, that 1 did not choose him so 
for the soft touch of his hand, as his abili lo 
tertain me with an account of the Lea; i 

he calls it, the most authentic relations of 
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irough all parts of the town, are derived from 
) person. I found him, indeed, extremely lo* 
I ious, but withal a man of as much veracity as 
a impetuous speaker could be. The first time he 
ame to shave me, before he applied his weapon 
J my chin, he gave a flourish with it, very like 
be salutation the prize-Bghters give the company 
nth theirs, which made me apprehend incision 
rould as certainly ensue. The dexterity of this 
vcrture consists in playing the razor, with a nim- 
>le wrist, mighty near the nose without touching 
L: convincing him therefore of the dangerous con- 
equence of such an unnecessary agility, with much 
»ersuasion I suppressed it. During the perusal of 
ay face he gives me such accounts of the families 
a the neighbourhood, as tradition and his own 
bservation have furnished him with. Whenever 
he precipitation of his account makes him blunder, 
lis cruel right-hand corresponds, and the razor 
liscovers on my face, at what part of it he was in 
he peaceable, and at what part in the bloody inci- 
lents of his narrative. But I had long before 
earned to expose my person to any difficulties that 
night tend to the improvement of my mind. His 
>reath, I found, was very pestilential, and being 
ibliged to utter a great deal of it, for the carrying 
m his narrations, I besought, him, before he came 
nto my room, to go into the kitchen and mollify 
t with a breakfast. When he had taken off my 
>eard, with part of my face, and dressed my 
nrounds in the capacity of a barber-surgeon, we 
;raversed the outworks about the castle, where I re- 
:eived particular information in what places any of 
u>te among the besiegers, or the besieged, received 
r wound, and I was carried always to the very 
t where the fact was done, howsoever danger- 
VOL. atvi« A a 
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ous (scaling part of the walls, or stumbling <r 
loose stones) my approach to such a place i 
be; it being conceived impossible to arrive i 
true knowledge of those matters without this 
ous explanation upon them ; insomuch thai i n^ 
ceived more contusions from these specubtioofi 
than I probably could have done, had I been die 
most bold adventurer at the demolition - of thk 
castle. This, as all other informations, the bailbfi 
so lengthened and husbanded with digresskU} 
that he had always something new to eflfefi wisdy 
concluding that when he had finished the part of 
an historian, I should have no occasion for him as 
a barber. 

^ Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of 
building, 1 thought it perfectly resembled anj of 
those castles, which in my infancy I had met witb 
in romances, where several unfortunate knights and 
ladies were, by certain giants, made prisoners irre- 
coverably, until ' the Knight of the burning pestky' 
or any other of equal hardiness, should deliver 
them from a long captivity. There is a park ad- 
joining, pleasant beyond the most poetical descrip- 
tion, one part of which is particularly private by 
being inaccessible to those that have not great re- 
solution. This I have made sacred to love. aJMl 
poetry, and after having regularly invoked the 
goddess I adore, I here compose a tender couplet 
or two, which, when I come home, I ventare lo 
shew my particular friends, who love me so weUrn 
to conceal my follies. After my poetry sinks upon 
me, I relieve the labour of my brain by a little 
manuscript with my penknife; whilej vritb Eo- 
Chester, 

' Here on a beech, like amorons sot, 
I sometime cai^e a true-love's knot; 
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There a tall oak her name does bear, i 

In a large spreading character. 

* I confess once whilst I was engraving one of 
my most curious conceits upon a delicate smooth 
bark, my feet, in the tree which I had gained with 
much skill, deserted me ; and the lover, with much 
amazement, came plump into the river; I did not 
recover the true spirit of amour under a week, and 
not without applying myself to some of the softest 
passages in Cassandra, and Cleopatra. 

^ These are the pleasures I meet without doors; 
those within are as follow. I had the happiness to 
lie in a room that had a large hole opening from it^ 
which, by unquestionable tradition, had been for- 
merly continued to an abbey two miles from the 
castle, for a communication betwixt the austere 
creatures of that place, with others not altogether 
so contemplative. And the keeper's brother as- 
sures me that when he formerly lay in this room^ 
he liad seen some of the spirits of this departed 
brotherhood, enter from the hole into this cham- 
ber, where they continued with the utmost civility 
to flesh and blood, until they were oppressed by 
the morning air. If I do not receive his account 
with a very serious and believing countenance, he. 
ventures to laugh at me as a most ridiculous in- 
fidel. The most unaccountable pleasure I take is 
with a Hne white young owl, which strayed one 
night in at my window, and which I was resolved 
to make a prisoner, but withal to give all the in- 
dulgence that its conhnement could possibly admit 
of. I so insinuated myself into his favour, by 
presents of fresh provisions, that we could be very 
good company together* There is something in the 
leye of that creature, of such merry lustre, some- 
thing of such human cunning in the turn of his 

Aa^ 
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visage, that I Ibond vast delight in the ey 
One objection indeed I at first saw, tfiac 
being the bird of Pallas, the choice ii I 
might alford curious matter of raiUeiy lo 
genious, especially when it shall be uwf 
am as much delighted with a cat as ever b 
was. But notwithstanding this, I am so 
being ashamed of this particular huo *« i i 
esteem myself very happy in having my 
of pleasure provided for, upon such i^ 
terms. What heightened all the pie i e 

spoke of, was the agreeable freedom wica iicb 
gentleman of the house entertained us;^ j vok 
of us came into, or left the company, u 

fit ; dined in his chamber or the ] lour, k 
of spleen or study directed him ; , \ 
every man rode or walked a difierenc way, 
we never were together, but when vre v 
(ectly pleased with ourselves, and each other. 

I am, Sir, 

your most obedient 
humble servant, 

P.S. I had just given my orders for the. 
when my friend Mrs. Bicknell made me i 
She came to desire I would shew her the watifaih 
of the Lizards, (where the various habits. .«t ihl 
ancestors of that illustrious family are prCMfMl) h 
order to furnish her with a proper drcM 'fiv Al 
Wife of Bath. Upon sight of the little ndbi.all 
snatched one of them from the piii, dapt it InnrfMl 
her neck, and turning briskly towards nm^ wtftHtti 
SL speech out of her part in the comedjr ^A|C 

* Perhaps Richard BickerstaiT, a signature of Steel%|Vrtl{|r 
Aeal and partly fictitious^ 



t 
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name. If the rest of the actors enter into their 
several parts with the same spirit, the humorous 
characters of this play cannot but appear excellent 
on the theatre: for very good judges have informed 
me, that the author has drawn them with great 
propriety, and an exact observation of the manners. 

Nestor Ironside. 



N^ 51. SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1715. 



■Res antiqua lavdU et artU 



Ingredior^ sanetos au8u8 recludere fontes, 

VIRG. Georg, ii. 174. 

Of arts disclos'd in ancient days, I shig, 
And venture to unlock the sacred spring. 

It is probable the first poets were found at the 
altar, that they employed their talents in adorning 
and animating the worship of their gods ; the spirit 
of poetry and religion reciprocally warmed each 
other, devotion inspired poetry, and poetry exalted 
devotion; the most sublime capacities were put to 
the most noble use; purity of will, and fineness of 
understanding, were not such strangers as they have 
been in latter ages, but were most frequently lodged 
in the same breast, and went, as it were, hand in 
hand to the glory of the world's great Ruler, and 
the benefit of .mankind. To reclaim our modem 
poetry, and turn it into its due and primitive chan- 
nel, is an endeavour altogether worthy a far greator 

A a3 
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character than the Guardian of a private *faniif. 
Kingdoms might be the better for the OQQTeCBMnot 
the muses from sensuality to natural religion, aod 
princes on their thrones might be oblig^ and pio* 
tected by its power. 

Were it modest, I should profess myself a great 
admirer of poesy, but that profession is in effect 
telling the world that I have a heart tender and 
generous, a heart that can swell with the joySi or 
be depressed with the misfortunes of othen, nay 
more, even of imaginary persons; a heart large 
enough to receive the greatest ideas nature can 
suggest, and delicate enough to relish the most 
beautiful ; it is desiring mankind to believe that I 
am capable of entering into all those subtle graces, 
and all that divine elegance, the enjoyment id 
which is to be felt only, and not expressed. 

All kinds of poesy are amiable ; but sacred poesy 
should be our most especial delight. Other poetry 
leads us through flowery meadows or beautifiu gar- 
dens, refreshes us with cooling breezes or deUaous 
fruits, sooths us with' the murmur of waters or the 
melody of birds, or else conveys us to the oouit ior 
camp ; dazzles our imagination with crowns- and 
sceptres, embattled hosts, or heroes shining in 
burnished steel : but sacred numbers seem to admit 
us into a solemn and magnificent temple, they' 
circle us with every thing that is holy flind 
they superadd an agreeable awe and reverence to 
all those pleasing emotions we feel from other hiys, 
an awe and reverence that exalts, while it chastiies: 
its sweet authority restrains each undue libertr of 
thought, word and action ; it makes us think M« 
ter and more nobly of ourselves, from a odnsri- 
ousness of the great presence we are ita, where 
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saints surround us, and angels are our fellow wor- 
shippers : 

* O let me glory, gloty in my choice : 

Whom should I sing, but him who gave me voice! 

This theme shall last, when Homer's shall decay, 

When arts, arms, kings and kingdoms, meH away. 

And can it. Powers immortal, can it be. 

That this high province was reserved for me ? 

Whate'er the new, ^the rash adventure cost. 

In wide eternity I dare be lost. 

I dare launch out, and shew the Muses more 

Than e'er the learned sisters saw before. 

In narrow limits they were wont to sing, 

To teach the swain, or celebrate the kmg : 

I grasp the whole, no more to parts confin'd, 

I lift my voice, and sing to hnman-kind ; 

I sing to men and angels: angels join 

(While such the theme) their sacred hymns with mine.'* 

But besides the greater pleasure which we re- 
ceive from sacred poesy, it has another vast ad* 
vantage above all other: when it has placed us in 
that imaginary temple (of which I just now spoke) 
methinks the mighty genius df the place covers us 
with an invisible hand, and secures us in the enjpyr 
ments we possess. We find a kind of refiige in oar 
pleasure, and our diversion becomes otir safetf^ 
Why then should not every heart that is addicted 
to the Muses, cry out in the holy warmth of the 
best poet that ever lived, * I will magnify theci O 
Lord, my king, and I will praise thy name for ever 
and ever.' 

That greater benefit may be reaped from •sacred 
poesy than from any other, is indisputable ; but is it 
capable of yielding such exquisite delight? Has it 
a title only to the' regard of the serious and aged?* 
Is it only to be read on SundaySi and to be bound 

w 

* Dr. Yoang*8 Last Dey^ Book XL Tp^kc^ 
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m black? Or does it put in for the good esteem of 
the gay, the fortunate, the young? Can it rival a 
ball or a theatre, or give pleasuse to those who arc 
conversant with beauty, and have their palates* set' 
high with all the delicacies and poignancy of hqmaa 
wit? . 

That poetry gives us the greatest pleasure which 
affects us most, and that affects us most which is 
on a subject in which we have the deepest goq- 
cern; for this reason it is a rule in epic poetry, 
that the tale should be taken from the history of 
that country to which it is written, or at farthest 
from their distant ancestors. Thus Homer sung 
Achilles to the descendants of Achilles; and' Virgil 
to Augustus that hero's voyage, 

* Genus unde Lutinum 

A Ibanique patres^ atque altte mcenia RonuB,* £m i, 10. 

*' From vrhence the race of Alban Others come. 

And theloDg glories of majestic Rome.' DRTDEK 



Had they changed subjects, they had pertainly 
worse poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they 
had been esteemed by the rest of mankind ; and in 
what subjects have we the greatest conoem, but in 
those at the very thought of which • This worM 
grows less and less, and all its glories fiide away?* 

All other poesy must be dropt at'tfae'gate of 
death, this alone can enter with us into imn^ir- 
tality; it will admit of an improvement oolyi not 
(strictly speaking) an entire alteration, froiQ the 
converse of cherubim and seraphim. It shall not 
be forgotten, when the sun and moon are remem- 
bered no more ; it shall never die, but (if I may so 
express myself) be the measure of eternity^ and the 
laudable ambition of heaven, 

I 
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How then can any other poesy come in competition 

with it ? 

< Whatever great or dreadful has been done, 
Within the view of conscious stars or sun. 
Is fu beneath my daring ! I look down 
On all the splendors of £e British crown; 
This globe is for my verse a narrow bound; 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around ; 
Oh all ye spirits, howsoe'er disjoined 
Of every various order, place and kind, 
Hear and assist a feeble mortal's lays : 
Tis your Eternal King I strive to praise/ 

These verses, and those quoted ahove, are taken 
out of a manuscript poem on the Last Day, * whicl| 
will shortly appear in public. 



TO THE GUARDIAN. 



* SIR, 



* When you speak of the good which would 
arise from the labours of ingenious men, if they 
could be prevailed upon to turn their thoughts 
upon the sublime subjects of religion, it should, 
methinks, be an attractive to them, if you would 
please to lay before them, that noble ideas aggraa« 
dise the soul of him who writes with a true taste of 
virtue. I was just now reading David's lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jonathan, and that divine piece 
was peculiarly pleasing to me, in that there was 
such an exquisite sorrow expressed in it without 
th^ least allusion to the difficulties from whence 
David was extricated by the fall of those great 
men in his way to empire. When he receives the 
tidings of Saul's death, his generous mind has in it 
no reflection upon the merit of the unhappy man 
who was taken out of his way, but what raises his 
sonrow, instead of giving him consolation. 

* By Dr. Edward Young, first printed in ^714. 
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<< The beauty of Israel is slain upon Ay Ii%k 
places : how are the mijjhty fallen I ■ • 

<^ Tell it not in Gath, publish it not m tlu 
streets of Askelon: Let the daughters of the Phi- 
listines rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircuni* 
cised triucHpb>. 

" Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there te no dew, 
neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 
offerings : For there the shield of the migihty is 
vilely cast away, the shield of Saul as though he 
had not been anointed with oil. * . 

" Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their deaths they were not divid- 
ed: they were swifter than eagles, .they were 
stronger than lions, 

'' Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who 
clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, who put 
on ornaments of gold upon your apparel." 

' How beautiful is the more amiable and noble 
parts of Saul's character, represented by a man 
whom that very Saul pursued to death I But when 
he comes to mention Jonathan, the sublimity ceases, 
and not able to mention his generous friendship, 
and the most noble instances ever given by man, be 
sinks into a fondness that will not admit of high 
language or allusions to the greater circumstancei 
of their life, and turns only upon their' familiar 
converse. 

" I am distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
than; very pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
women." 

' In the mind of this admirable man, grandeor, 
majesty, and worldly power, were despicable cen- 
fiiderations, when he cast his eye upon the merit of 
t^im yvho was so suddenly snatched jEr00i" tfaiiti: 
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And when he began to think of the great friendship 
of Jonathan, his panegeric is uttered only in broken 
exclamations, and tender expressions of how mucb 
they both loved, not how much Jonathan deserved. 

* Pray pardon this, which was to hint only that 
the virtue, not the elegance of Hne writing, is the 
thing principally to be considered by a Guardian. 

I am, 3ir, 

your humble servant, 

» C« F«r 



N»52. MONDAY, MAY 11, 1713. 



'toto solus in orbe 



Casar liber erit LUCAN, 

Caesar alone, of all mankind, is free. 

I SHALL not assume to myself the merits of cv6ry 
thing in these papers. Wheresoever in reading or 
conversation, I observe any thing that is curious 
and uncommon, useful or entertaining, I resolve to 
give it to the public. The greatest part of this 
very paper is an extract from a French manuscripti 
which was lent me by my good friend Mr. Char- 
well^. He tells me he has had it about these 
twenty years in his possession : and he seems to me 
to have taken from it very many of the maxims he 
has pursued in the new settlement, I have hereto- 

* Edward Colston^ Esq. of Bristol, M. P. for that dtj. - 
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(ore spoken of upon hii Imdi. He I 
fill] liberty to make what use of it I 
either to publish it mtiie, ta to 

fiennywMths, I have determined « 
or that end I have translated dim* 
dering the words line, sous, and t- 

known signification in France, into 
sense, that I may the better be ■ i 

English readers. The book c u 
moirs canceming monsieur Coil , v 
honour to he secretary of state to his 
dan majesty, and superintendant or duet 
of the arts and manufactures of his ki 
passage for to-day is as follows : 

' It happened that the king was one day a- 
pressing his wonder to this minister, that the United 
Provinces should give him so much trouble, that at 
great a monarch as be was should not be able to 
reduce so small a state, with half the power of his 
whole dominions. To which monsieur Colbert is 
said to have made the following answer: 

" Sir, I presume upon your indulgence to speak 
what I have thought upon this subject, with that 
freedom which becomes a faithful servant, and one 
who has nothing more at heart than your majesty') 
glory, and the prosperity of your ^vhole people. 
Your territories are vastly greater tliau the United 
Netherlands ; but, sir, it is not bud chat fight) 
against land, but the strength and riches of our 
nation, against the strength and riches of another. 
I should have said only riches, sitice it is ntoDtj 
that feeds and clothes the soldier, furnishes the 
magazine, provides the train of artillery, and an' 
swers the charge of all other military preparations. ; 
Now the riches of a prince, or state, are just m 
much as they can levy upon their subjects, siilt 
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leaving them sufficient for their subsistence. If 
this shall not be left, they will desert to other 
countries for better usage; and I am sorry to say 
it, that too many of your majesty's subjects are 
already among your neighbours, in the condition 
of footmen and valets for their daily bread ; many 
of your artisans too are fled from the severity of 
your collectors, they are at this time improving the 
manufactures of your enemies. France has lost 
the benefit of their hands for ever, and your ma* 
jesty all hopes of any future excises by their con- 
sumption. For the extraordinary sums of one 
year, you have parted with an inheritance. I am 
never able, without the utmost indignation, to 
think of that minister, who had the confidence to 
tell your father, his subjects were but too happy, 
that they were not yet reduced to eat grass : as if 
starving his people, were the only way to free him- 
self from their seditions. But people will not 
starve in France, as long as bread is to be had in 
any other country. How much more worthy of a 
prince was that saying of your grandfather of glo- 
rious memory,^ that he hoped to see that dayi 
when every housekeeper in his dominions should be 
able to allow his family a capon for their Sunday's 
supper ? I lay down this therefore as my first prin- 
ciple, that your taxes upon your subjects must 
leave them sufficient for their subsistence, at least 
as comfortable a subsistence as they will fiind among 
your neighbours. 

^' Upon this principle I shall be able to make 
some comparison between the revenues of your 
majesty, and those of the States-general. Your, 
territories are near thirty times as great, your 

« 

• Henry IV* 
VOL. XVI. B b 
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people more than four times as maayi yet i 
revenues are not thirty, no, nor four times as grru 
nor indeed as gi^at again, as those of the Unite 
Netherlands. 

^^ In what one article are you able to raise 
as much from your subjects as the states ca^ 
from theirs ? Can you take twice as much from 
rents of the lands and houses ? What are the yeari 
rents of your whole kingdom? and how much ( 
these will your majesty be able to take witli 
ruining the landed interest ! You have, sir, abeve 
hundred millions of acres, and not above thirlce 
millions of subjects — eight acres to every subject 
how inconsiderable must be the value of land 
where so many acres . are to provide for a singl 
person ! where a single person is the whole mark< 
for the product of so much land ! And what sort < 
customers are your subjects to these lands? 
clothes is it that they wear? what provisic ,q 
they consume? Black bread, onions, and otl 
roots, are the usual diet of the generality of.i 
people ; their common drink the pure jcle 
they are dressed in canvass and wooden she 
mean such of them as are' not bare-foot, and 
naked. How very mean must be the eight ; 
which will afford no better subsistence to a 
person ! Yet so many of your people live in uiM 
despicable maimer, that four pounds will be easil] 
believed to exceed the annual expences of t^tjO] 
one of them at a medium. And how little of tfik 
expence will be coming to the land-owner for hit 
rent? or, which is the same thing, for the men 
product of his land? Ot every thing that is con- 
sumed, the greatest part of the value is the pfici 
of labour that is bestowed upon it; and it is not a 
very small part of their price that is paid to yout 
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majesty in your excises. Of the four pounds ex- 
pence of every subject, it can hardly be thought 
that more than four and twenty shiUings are paid 
for the mere product of the land. Then if there 
are eight acres to every subject, and every subject 
for his consumption pays no more than four and 
twenty shillings to the J and, three shillings at a 
medium must be the full yearly value of every 
acre in your kingdom. Your lands, separated from 
the buildings, cannot be valued higher. 

" And what then shall be thought the yearly 
value of the houses, or, which is the same thing, 
of the lodgings of your thirteen millions of sub- 
jects? What numbers of these are begging their 
bread throughout your kingdom? If your majesty 
were to walk incognito through the very streets of 
your capital, and would give a farthing to every 
beggar that asks you alms in a walk of one hourj 
you would have nothing left of a pistole. How 
miserable must be the lodgings of these wretches ! 
even those that will not ask your charity, are hud- 
dled together, four or five families in a house. 
Such is the lodging in your capital. That of your 
other towns is yet of less value; but nothing can 
be more ruinous than the cottages in the villages. 
Six shillings for the lodgings of every one of your 
thirteen millions of subjects, at a medium, must 
needs be the full yearly value of all the houses. 
So that at four shillings for every acre, and six 
shillings for the lodging of every subject, the rents 
of your whole kingdom will be less than twenty 
millions, and yet a great deal more than they were 
ever yet found to be, by the most exact survey that 
has been taken. 

" The next question then is, how much of these 
rents your majesty will think fit to take to your OWQ* 

»l?2 
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use? Six of the twenty niiliioiis are in I 1 f 

the clergy; and little enough for the 
three hundred thousand eccLesiasticSi ^ a au 
necessary attendants; it is no more w 
pounds a year for every one of thq ma i. rj 
sir, are your best guards; they keep yi 
loyal in the midst of all their misery, yo 
jesty will not think it your interest to t^ 
thing from the church. From that which i 
in the hands of your lay subjects, will yt 
to take more than five millions to your < 
This is more than seven shillmgs in the i 

then, after necessary reparations, t 
losses by the failing of tenants, how ' 
be left to the owners! These are | ju 
have never been bred either to traae or 
tures, they have no other way of living - 
their rents; and when these shall be i 
them, they must fly to your armies, lo 
pital, for their daily bread. 

" Now, sir, your majesty will give 
examine what are the rents of the Uo 
lands, and how great a part of these their j(n 
may take to themselves, without opp 
owners. There are in those provinces u 
lions of acres, and as many millions of 
subject for every acre. Why should noi « 
single acre there be as valuable as the 
France, since it is to provide for as muu-j 
Or if great part of the provisions of the 
fetched in by their trade from the sea or 
countries, they will end at last in the impi 
of their lands. I have often heard, and : 
to believe, that thirty shillings, one with 
is less than the yearly value of every aqft 
provinces. 
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** And how much less than this will be the yearly 
value of lodj;ing, for every one of their subjects? 
There are no beggars in their streets, scarce a single 
one in a whole province. Their families in great 
towns are lodged in palaces, in comparison with 
those of Paris. Even the houses in their villages 
are more costly than in many of your cities. If 
such is the value of their three millions of acres, 
and of lodging for as many millions of subjects, the 
yearly rents of lands and houses are nine millionaf 
in those provinces. 

" Then how much of this may the States take 
without ruining the land-owners, for the defence 
of their people? Their lands there, by the custom 
of descending in equal shares to all the children, 
are distributed into so many hands, that few orno 
persons are subsisted by their rents; land-owners, 
as well as others, are chiefly subsisted by trade and 
manufactures; and they can therefore with as 
much ease part with half of their whole rents, as 
your majesty's subjects can a quarter. The States- 
general may as well take four millions and a half 
from their rents, as your majesty can five from 
thos^ of your subjects. 

''^It remains now only to compare the excises of 
both countries. And what excises can your majesty 
hope to receive by the consumption of the nalfr 
starved, and half-naked beggars in your streets? 
How great a part of the price of all that is eat, or 
drunk, or consumed by those wretched creatures 1 
How great a part of the price of canvas clotli 
and wooden shoes, that are every where woni 
throughout the country! How great a part of the 
price of their water, or their black bread an4 
onions, the general dfet of your pcop^®^*^U^ Y^^^. 
majesty were to receive tbe'tthole pric#!pf dtoMr 

Bb3 
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things, your exchequer would : 

Yet so much the greatest part <S youi p^tf 

in this despicable manner, that the ann £ 
qi every one at a medium, can be no 
have mentioned. One Would al uu 

starve themselves to defraud yo n f. « 
revenues* It is impossible to ' e ijvU 

than an eighth part can be excisea from 
pences of your subjects, who live so veir 
and then, for thirteen millions of people, y 
revenue by excises will amount to no 
six millions and a half* 

'^ And how much less than this sum I 
States be able to levy by the same tax u 
subjects? There are no beggars in thit i 
The people of their great towns live al m. ^ 
greater charge than yours. And even tl 
their villages are better fed and clothed* . 
people of your towns. At a medium, eveiy 
their subjects live at twice the cost of 
France. Trade and manufactures are I 
that furnish them with money for tl iq 
Therefore if thrice as much shall be i 
the expence of the Hollanders, yet stiu u 
have more left than the subjects of ' r 
though you should take nothing at all 
I must believe therefore that it will be 
levy thrice as much by excises upon i 
subject as the French, thirty shilung» 
former, as easily as ten upon the latter, 
sequently four millions and a half of poun 
their three millions of subjects; so U 
whole, by rents and excises, they will 
raise nine millions within the year. If ok 
for the maintenance of their clergy, wbi 
so numgrgiH as in ftence, the charge of ,t 
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list, and the preservation of their dikes, one million 
is to be deducted ; yet still they will have eight for 
their defence, a revenue equal to two thirds of your 
majesty's. 

*' Your majesty will now no longer w^onder that 
you have not been able to reduce these provinces 
with half the power of your whole dominions^ ye;t 
half is as much as you will be ever able to employ 
against them; Spain and Germany will be always 
ready to espouse their quarrel, their forces will be 
sufficient to cut out work for the other half; and 
I wish too you could be quiet on the ^ide of Italy, 
and England. 

" What then is the advice I would presume to 
give to your majesty? To disband the greatest part 
of your forces, and save s« many taxes to your 
people. Your very dominions make you too power- 
ful to fear any insult from your neighbours. To 
turn your thoughts from war, and cultivate the arts 
of peace, the trade and manufactures of your 
people; this shall make you the most powerful 
prince, and at the same time your subjects the 
richest of all other subjects. In the space of twenty 
years they will be able to give your majesty greater 
sums with ease, than you can now draw from them 
with the greatest difficulty. You have abundant 
materials in your kingdom to employ your people, 
and they do not want capacity to be employed). 
Peace and trade shall carry out their labour to all 
the parts of Europe, and bring back yearly treasures 
to your subjects. There will be always fools 
enough to purchase the manufactures of France, 
though France should be prohibited to purchase 
those of other countries. In the mean time yoUr 
majesty shall never want sufficient sums to buy 
now and then an important {(ortress from me <gx 
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w 
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pther of your iadigept neighbi 
all, peace shall ingratiate your maji f [> 
Spanish nation, during the life of their ci 
^nd after his death a few seasonably prei its 
his . courtiers shall purchase the reversion oi 
crowns, with all the treasures of the Indifiii' 
then the world must be your owp."- 

' This was the substance of what wa«/t ' 
by monsieur Colbert. The king was 
pBended with this liberty of 1 min r* 
knew the yalue of the man, and s< ai 
him the chief director of the trade ana i 
of his people/ 
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-Desinant 



Maledicere, maltfucta ne noacantsua* 

Let them cease to speak ill of otliers^ lest 

their own misdeeds. 

■ ■ .' '• 

It happens that the letter, which was in o 
papers concerning a lady ill treated by 
aminer, and to which he replies by tas 
Tatler with the like practice,- was writ 
Steele, who put his name to the co 
papers called Lucubrations. It was a wn 
in the Examiner to go any farther than t 
diau for what is said in the Guardian ;■ i 
Steele owns the letter, it is the same thing;" j 
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prehend, by reading the Examiner over a second 
time, that he insinuates, by the words close to the 
, royal stamp, he would have the man turned out 
- of his office. Considering he is so malicious, X 
. cannot but think Steele has treated him very mer- 
cifully in his answer, which follows. This Steele 
* is certainly a very good sort of a man, and it is a 
thousand pities he does not understand politics; 
but, if he is turned out, my lady Lizard will invite 
him down to our country house. I shall be very; 
glad of his company, and I'll certainly leave some- 
thing to one of his children. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

* SIR, 

' I AM obliged to fly to you for refuge 
from severe usage, which a very great author, the 
Examiner, has been pleased to give me for what 
you have lately published in defence of a young 
lady. '^ He does not put his name to his writings^ 
and therefore he ought not so reflect upon the cha«- 
racters of those who publicly answer for what they 
have produced. The Examiner and the Guardian 
might have disputed upon any particular they had 
thought fit, without having introduced any third 
person, or making any allusions to matters foreign 
to the subject before them. But since he hat 
thought fit, in his paper of May the 8th, to de- 
fend himself by my example, I shall beg leave to 
say to the town (by your favour to mc, Mr. Iron- 
side) that our conduct would still be very widely 
different, though I should allow that there were 
particular persons pointed at in the places which he 
mentions in the Tatlers. When a satirist feigns a 

* See Oaard. No. 41. 
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name, it must be the guilt of the person afttacked, 
or his being notoriously understood guilty bef 
the satire was written, that can make him liabk 
come under the fictitious appellation. But i 
the licence of printing letters of people's real i 
is used, things may be affixed to meii's c » 

which are in the utmost degree remote from u 
Thus it happens in the case of th^ earl of Notti 
ham, whom that gentleman asserts to have left 
church ; though nothing is more evidtot than 
he deserves better of all men in holy orders, 
those who have any respect for them, or ' rt Wtt 
itself, than any man in England can pretena to. 
But as to the instances he gives against me* OM 
Downes is a fme piece of raillery, of which I wish 
I had been author. All I had to do in it, was to 
strike out what related to a gentlewoman about the 
queen, whom I thought a woman free from ambi- 
tion, and I did it out of regard to innocenie*' 
Powel of the Bath is reconciled to me, and hai 
made me free of his show. Tun, Gun, and Pistol 
from Wapping, laughed at the representation wlufdi 
was made of them, and were observed to be more 
regular in their conduct afterwards. The character 
of Lord Timpn is no odious one ; and to tell joa 
the truth, Mr. Ironside, when I writ it, I thciuglht 
it more like me myself, than any other man; ioA 
if I had in my eye any illustrious persons who had i 
the same faults with myself, it is no new, nor rtxf 
criminal self-love to flatter ourselves, that what. 
weaknesses we have, we have in common with jtttMt 
men. For the exaltation of style, and erabeuish- 
ing the character, I made Timon a lord, and lie 
may be a very worthy one for all that I have uai 
of him. I do not remember the mention of dqn 
Diego; nor do I remember that ever I thought q( 
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lord Nottingham, in any character drawn in any 
one paper of BickerstafF. Now as to Polyprag- 
nion, I drew it as the most odious image I could 
paint of ambition ; and Polypragmon is to men of 
business what Sir Fopling Flutter is to men of 
fashion. " He*s knight of the shire, and repre- 
sents you all.*' Whosoever seeks employment for 
his own private interest, vanity, or pride, and not 
for the good of his prince and country, has. his 
share in the picture of Polypragmon; and let this 
be the rule in examining that description, and t 
believe the Examiner will find others to whom he 
Would rather. /^ifre a part of it, than to the persoo, 
on whom I believe he bestows it, because he thinks 
he is the most capable of having his vengeance on 
me. But 1 say not this from terrors of what any 
man living can do to me: I speak it onl]^ to shoWy 
that I have not, like him, .fixed odious images oa 
persons, but on vices. Alas, what occasion have 
1 to draw people whom I think ill of, under 
feigned names? I have wanted and abounded, and 
I neither fear poverty, no desire richer; if that 
be true, why should I be afraid, whenever I see, 
occasion to examine the conduct of any of my fel- 
low-subjects ? I should scorn to do it but from 
plain facts, and at my own peril, and from in- 
stances as clear as the dayl . Thus would I, and I 
will ( whenever I think it my duty) inquire into the, 
behaviour of any man in England, ii he is SQ posted, 
as that his errors may hurt my country. This kind 
of zeal will expose him who is prompted by it to 
a great deal of ill-will; and I could carry any 
points 1 aim at for the improvement of my ovy^u 
little affairs, without making myself obnoxious tq 
the resentment of any person or party. But, alas 1 • 
what is there in all tlie gratifications of sense, the 
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accommodations of vanity, or any thing that for- 
tune can give to please a human soul, when thejr 
are put in competition with the interest of tnith 
and liberty? Mr. Ironside, I confess I writ to; 
that letter concerning the young lady of qualiij, 
and am rlad that my aukward apology (as the Eza* 
miner 'calls it] has produced in him so much re-. 
morse as to make any reparation to offended beauty. 
Though, by the way, the phrase of *' offaukd 
beauty" is romantic, and has little of the couh 
punction which 3hould arise in a man that is hef" 
ing pardon of a woman for saying of her unjustlff 
that she had affronted her God and her soverci^ 
However, I will not bear hard upon his contri* 
tion; but am now heartily sorry I called him I 
miscreant, that word I think signifies an unbeliever. 
Mcscroyanty I take it, is the old French word* I 
will give myself no manner of liberty to malcf 
guesses at him, if I may say him: for tliough 
sometimes I have been told by familiar (rieiias, 
that they saw me such a time talking to the Exa- 
miner; others, who have rallied me upon the sins 
of my youth, tell me it is credibly reported that I 
have formerly lain with the Examiner. I hitvf 
carried my f^oint, and rescued innocence fhmi 
calumny; and it is nothing to me, whether the 
Examiner writes against me in the character of' an 
estranged friend* or an exasperated mistress* •I' 

' He is welcome from henceforward to treat me 
as he pleases; but as you have begun to oppose ' 
him, never let innocence or merit be traduc^ bjr 
him. In pariicniar, I beg of you, never let the 
glory ot our nation, :|: who made France trembki 

* Dr. S\Tift. t Mrs. D. Manley. 

^ Tiie duke of Marlborough, abused by the Ezaauaer. 
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and yet has that gentleness to be unable^ to bear 
opposition from the meanest of his own country- 
men, be calumniated in so impudent a manner, at 
in the insinuation that he afiected a perpetual dic- 
tatorship. Let not a set of brave, wise, and honest 
men, who did all that has been done to place their 
queen in so great a figure, as to shew mercy to the 
highest potentate in Europe, be treated by ungene* 
rous men as traitors and betrayers* To prevent 
such evils is a care worthy a Guardian* These are 
exercises worthy the spirit of a man, and you ought 
to contemn all the wit in the world against you, 
when you have -(he consolation that yoQ act upoa 
these honest motives* If you ever shrink from 
them, get Bat Pigeca to coipb your noddle, and 
write sonnets on Uie smiles of the Sparkler; but 
never call yourself Guardian more in a nation fiiU 
of the sentiments of honour and liberty. ...^^^ 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant.* 

Richard Steilb. 



< P« S. I know nothing of the Jetter at Mor« 

ph^w's.' 



* For < unable' to bear, lead < aUe' to bear. Qmti* kit. 
folio; No* 54| 0dfium» . 
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rior says very prettily * : 

' Against our peace we arm oar will : 

Amidit our plenty something still 

For horses, houses, pictures, planting. 

To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 

That cruel something unpossest 

Corrodes and leavens all the rest. 

That something, if we could obtain, ^ 

Would soon create a future pain/ 

riv me leave to fortify my unlearned reader 
1 another bit of wisdom from Juvenal, by 
den: 

* Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue ! 
How void of reason are our bojpes and fears! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
80 well designed, so luckily begun. 
But, when we have our wish, weinsh undone^!' 

Cven the men that are distinguished hy, and 
ied for, their superior good sense and delicaqr 
taste, are subject to several uneasinesses upou 
. account, that the men of less penetration are 
^r strangers to; and every little absurdity 
Bes these fine judgments, which would never 
:urb the peaceful state of the less discerning. 
[ shall end this essay with the following story^ 
ere is a gentleman of my acquaintance, of a 
turie which may not only be caUed easy, but 
»erfluous; yet this person has, by a great deal 
reflection, found out a method to be a» uneasy, 
the worst circumstances could have made him^ 
a free life he had swelled himself above his 
:ural proportion, and by a restrained life had 
unk below it, and being by nature splenetic, 

* PriorV Poems; ytA, u The Ladle^ 
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and by leisure more ao, he began to bewail tliis , 
his loss of flesh {ibougb otherwise in perfect health) , 
as a very meUncboly diminution. He became 
therefore the rcverae of Cxsar, and a! a lean 
hungry- looked rascal was the delight of his eyes, a 
fat sleek-headed fellow was his abocainalion. To 
Buppyt himself 9a well as he could, he took a ser- ' 
vant, for the very reason every one else would have 
refused him, for being in a deep cansumplion; 
and whilst he has compared himself to this creature, 
and with a face of infinite humour contemplated , 
the decay of his bod;-, I have seen ihe master's 
features propertionably rise into a boldness, as 
those of his slave sunk and grew languid. It was 
his interest therefore not to suffer the too hasty 
dissolution of a being, upon which his own, in 
some measure, depended. In short (he fellow, 
by a little too much indulgence, began to look gay 
and plump upon his master, who, according to 
Horace, 

' Tmidtt* alterhu mntrefcit rtbiis opimii f 

a Ep. i. ST. 

' SickeiM ttn' envv at anotheT's good :' 

and as be took him only for being in 3 consumption, 
by the same way af thinking, lie found it absolutely 
necessary to dismiss him, for not being in one; 
and has told me since, tliat he looks upon it as a 
very difficult matter, 10 furnish himself wiihafoot- 
maa that is not altogether as happy as himself. 
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